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ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


rst Part of the Woes 4 ‘the Year 1851-52, containing 
ABATTOI ands “seam? Subjects, is ready for d rey y —The Works 
for the prev 850-51, containing CHINES AKCHITEC- 
TURE, rein ‘CLoseTs 4 &e. an be obtained by new —\ ~~? 
WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. Sec. 
14a, Great Marlborough-street, 
May 11, 1852, 


ITHOGRAPHY.— Messrs. DICKINSON 
seeposttaliy invite attention | to the — afforded _ oe 

extensiv or 
kinds of Peters Lithography, more A Portraits, lh 
scapes, &c., which their great experience enables them to produce 
in the most satisfactory manner. Their firm has now been esta 
lished upwards of sixty years, ana their connexion with the science 
of Lithography dates from the pares of its introduction into this 
country.—114, New Bond-stree' 








GocreTy OF ARTS, 18, Jonn-street, 
ADELPHL—LECTURES ON THE EXHIBITION. 


The Twenty-first Lecture of the Course, ‘On Non-Metallic 
M 


ineral Mangfactures,” will be delivered by Prof. D. T. ANSTED, 
ree. on 
orelock. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 19th, at Bight 





RUSSELL INSTITUTION.—The Members are 
informed that the ace SOIREE OF THE SEASON will 
take place on TUESDAY EVENING, the 18th instant, at Eight 
oe EDW. Ww BRAYLEY. , F.S.A., Secretary. 
Great Coram-street, May 12,1852. 


EPARTMENT of PRACTICAL ART.— 
MUSEUM of ORNAMENTAL BARUPACSURES, 
XH IBLTLON of the STUDENTS’ WORKS, will be 

h House, Pall Mall, on WEDNESD DAY, 

ay. Admittance Free, from Ten to Fou 
A Cou Four Lectures . the PRINCIPLES of DESIGN 
Ane FURNITURE, META ORKS, &c., in the Museum, 
will be delivered in June, by OWEN JONES, _ wees: for the 

Morning Course, 108. For the Evening Course 
Applications to be made to the Secretary a tickets, 


THENAZEUM INSTITUTE, for Authors of 

all Classes, 30, age oy Lente n.—The objects of this 

Association are, the ony fee e CO- ration of the Legisla- 

ture and those who honour bo : ne sael ent Fund, by means of 

Life Assurance, to be iPhe to Educational and other philan- 

thropic purposes, as ban as to the ulterior Oy at of the fol- 
P ma; 


lowers of 1 
be had on aioe 











F. G. TOMLINS, Provisional Manager. 


E O L O G Y.—Persons wishing to become 

inted with this interesting branch of Science will find 

their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec- 

tions, which can be had at Two, tag Ten, Twent: tye or Fifty 

Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogist 
ba Her Majesty), 149, Strand, London. 

lection for Five oe which — Ly ~~ the recent 

ome on Meena 200 8 Cabinet, 

with five trays, viz. 

MINERALS which are the components of poate. or eoentionaliy 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, onper Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, ‘ies, ‘ale, Tour- 
maline, Calcareous z. Fluor, Se, yta, Strontia, Salt, 

itumen, 
S:—Iron, Monganeee, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
aang. *S Bilver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

R ranite, Gneiss, Mica-slate Clay sng Porphyry, 
Serpentine, 8 salt, Lavas, & 

FOSSILS = the Lamietie Wenlock. lation. Devonian, 
Carboniferous, pits. Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and nd Crag Fo: rmations, &¢. 

Mr. ANT og gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with °. view to Spaiiiiate the a of GEOLOGY, and 
e era in 


in he Arts, illustrated by 
an ge Collection of aa Mode els, &ec. 
ennant is Agent for the Sale of SOPWITH'S GEOLOGI- 
cAL “MODELS, which can be had in in Sets from 2. to 5l. each. 


ORTABLE BAROMETER. — Messrs. 

W. HARRIS & SON, 59, High Holborn (corner of Brownlow- 
street), Opticians, Mathe matical Instrument Makers, &c., invite 
attention to their NEW PATENT COMPENSATING PORT- 
ABLE BA ROMETER, the uty" , Sensitiveness, and small size 
of which highly recommend it to the Naval and other scientific 




















ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


HE MAY GENERAL MEETING of the 
SOCIETY will be held at the Society’s House, in Hanover- 
5 on SATURDAY, the 22nd of May, at Eleven o'clock in 


By order of bry be Coenall ps SON, See 
London, 5th May, 1852. ™ aoe 


ADEMOISELLE WAGNER’S ORAL 


LESSONS gas a Correspondence, in French, German, 
and Italian, on Grammatical, and Literary Topics. 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS /< ELOCUTION and CONVERSA 
TION in the above Languag for Ladies in the Evening 
twice a week. Another Class only for Conversation. Keferences 
toher Pupils, Professors, and Families of Distinction. 

4, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
Graduate in Honours, M.A. Oxon, who devotes his whole 
time to the EDUCATION oF a few PUPILS for the Universities, 
erat . af = = oe bales py oe Seay ve ates ouerior 
order. The highest references can r. 
Post-office, Waltham Cross, Herts. anes itis m 


DUCATION.—Under the Patronnge 
Gen. Sir C. J. NAPIER, G.C.B.— At stablishment, 
fourteen miles from Town, PUPILS are PREPARED for the 

East India Company's Civil and Military Services, the Arm 
Navy.and Public iar by tea is E i 
en which is paid in it to the 
Health, Comfort, and abits of the Pupils. The School 
main ane Doeeiaee acres i extent pam Sone, from 40 i? 

, according Age of the Pupil.—Address, post-pai: 

to A. B., 66, Margaret-street, Cavendish- equare. — 


GCHOLASTIC. — WANTED now, or at Mid- 

Summer, in a large School, near tor a YOUNG MAN 

wasn? ° of a | and energy, as THIRD CLASSICAL 

by TER. High moral character,  oamemnenty deportment, and 
ition combining firmness an: edness, are a EW 

=Apiy by letter, (stating address and full particulars,) to B. A., 
‘aul’s Churchyard. 


A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY, having a Lava 

ledge of the French, German, and Italian L 
_" the C cone age is desirous of Bane at an 
in a fi instruction. — Address 











e of Lieut.- 











es (ac 
ENGAGE: 
family to im F., 1, 


ferle tt street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


ISS H. S. PICKERSGILL begs to announce 
at she continues to give LESSONS in SINGING and th 
nae ANOFORTE on her mae hy 6, Mortimer-street, Cavendish 


ME BENEDICT has the honour to announce 
ina Sm bbe ohes ARRIVED in LONDON for the SEASON.— 
ester-square, May 10, 1852. 


PINE. ant MANUFACTURE.— ExxrineTon 

& in coat penpestiats solicit the attention of ts Nobility, 
Gentry ys Bon + Art. d others interested in the advance- 
sang gay Att Manatee cobgetveny cai Colleton 
Silver, aud Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


Also to s it 
Table. &; ine r why and os ay Plate, calculated for the 
an se pr lutions were e“henoutred * the late peed Exhibition 
the Establienns ee Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
= REGENT-STREET. 
RGATESTREET, } LONDON. 
NEWHALLSTRERE BIRMINGHAM. 
es and Estimates supplied free of expense. 











Tilustrated 





and all Travellers. It cannot be injured even if 
shaken or turned upside down, and is sufficiently small for the 
breast-pocket. 





HOTOGRAPHY.—TO BE LET or SOLD, 

a most eligible GLASS-ROOM, suitable for Practice and 

op ee in this delightful art, most convensentiy situated in 

Bond-street. For particulars inquire of Mr. Coius, 168, New 
ond. street.—A capital Camera and Lens to be had, a a Bargain. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Al ART. Saat published, and 
will be forwarded f receipt o z postage 
New Edition of the ILLUSTRATED Pitch 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and MATERIAL 
taining everything requisite for Practising this interesting Art, 
either as applied to Silver Plates, Paper, or Glass. ted Ph 
0- 


Sole Agents for the sale of V: & Son’s celeb 
EORGE Kyicut & Sons, Foster-lane, Cheapside, London. 





er Pron Len 


PHoToGRaPHY. —J. B. HOCKIN & Co., 
Operative Chemists, 289, Strand, manufactures all the Pure 
Chemicals used in this art. Nitrate of Silver, Pyrogallic Acid, 
Proto-nitrate of Iron, Apparatus of all a tions for Da- 
guerreotype, the Collodion and Paper Processe: nstruction in 
the Art. Agents for Archer's Todized ¢ Collodion ‘and Camera. 


R. CLAUDET’S STEREOSCOPIC 
DAGUERKREOTYPE PORTRAITS, GROUPS & VIEWS, 
107, Regent-street, Quadrant, near Vigo-street.—T’ hese wonderful 
new productions, which excite -' admiration, have been (with 
racious ——- submitted by Mr. Claudet to Her Majesty and 
rince Albert, to the Emperor of Russia, and have been exhibited 
at the Royal Society and a Institution. No words can convey 
an idea of the ——— effect of these portraits and groups ; when 
examined with reoscope they are no longer flat pictures, 
but they appear solid ‘ond real tangible models, and when coloured 
they are life itself. The Stereoscopic views of the Great Exhibition, 
which may be had in sets of four, present the most complete illusion 
of actuality, distance and relief. Stereoscopic and other Portraits 
are taken daily ; ond Improved Stereoscopes can be had at Mr. 
Claudet’s LS ae ic Establishment, 107, Regent-street, Quad- 
rant, near Vigo-stree' 


SETNERSHIP. —WANTED, in a Wholesale 

BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, an active or silent PARTNER, 
with a capital of 2,0001., to supply the place of one retiring from 
the Firm. Address, by setter. wan oat Name and Address, to Mr. 
TUPLING, Accountant, 320 


ONDON LIBRAR ¥.— The Office of 
LIBRARIAN is now VACAN y 2001. per annum, 
with (unfurnished) A ments. Aprlialionn ad addressed to the 
Committee, to be sent in before SATURDAY, 22nd of MAY, to 
No. 12, St. James’s-square. 
URRAYS CONTIN ENTAL HAND- 
BOOKS.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for jpecrtion 


issue of MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR 
ONTINENT, must be forwarded to 

















50, » Agente Cine, Sest mdon, 





st published, 
SELECT LIST of AUTOGRAPH LET- 
TERS, MISSALS, and RARE BOOKS.—Apply to W. H. 
Earns, Bookseller, 47, Lombard-street, City. On the receipt of two 
postage stamps it will be forwarded immediate ly. 


Just published, gratis, and sent per post on the receipt of one 
penny postage stamp, 
CATALOGUE of some SECOND-HAND 
COPIES of POPULAR MODERN BOKS; consisting of 


Voyages and bes my Works of Fiction, ond. General 
Literature, to be sold, at a great from the 


ices, by 
Epwarp Danie.t, at 53, Mortimer-street, Cayendish-square. 














1, OLp Bonp-streer. 
RT -MANUFACTURES and VALUABL = 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. Mess DEY & CO. ( 
Cunpa.u & Appey) respectfully invite iMttention totheir Collection 
of Staruretres and Groups in Parian and Statuary Porcelain 
which now comprise all the finest sp of these i 
manufactures. 
In their Stock of Books will be found every Ituustratep and 
ILtcminatep Work of merit, and all the best Juvenite Pusuica- 
tions. Catalogues may be obtained on application. 


NHE CHEAPEST BOOKS, New and Second- 
hand, are to be purchased at SOTHERAN & Co.'s, 331, 
Strand (o posite Somerset House), or at their City Establishment, 
10, wor lower. street, Eastcheap’ (near the Custom House). The 
‘ditions of the Standard A 8 in History, Biography, 
Divinity Classics, ona General Literature ; also kept in superior 
Bindings, executed by the first London Binders, in many cases at 
less than the published prices in boards. 
8S. & Co.'s series of Catalogues forwarded to Book-buyers in all 
wet of the world, for twelve months, on receipt of twelve postage 
stain ps. 


‘LL THE NEW BOOKS of the PRESENT 


SEASON can be obtained by Subscribers at MARSHALL'S 
LIBRARY, and the supplies changed weekly, free of expense, 
within four miles of the ibrary, on the following Terms :— Four 
Volumes at one time, Two Guineas; or Eight Volumes at one 
time, Three Guineas per annum. For particulars apply to Wa. 
MARrsmaLt, 21, Edgware-read. 


HREE VOLUMES FOR ONE PENNY 
ARE LENT to Non-subscribers, on ORDISH’S NEW 

L IBRARY PLAN, on which SUBSCRIBERS are also supplied 
with greater liberality than ever before oltemeted, asmall Sub- 
scription of 15s. per annum securing the command of 30,000 volumes 
of the best Works in hqvery Coparteneas of Literature. The Family 
Subscription of 31s. 6d. Dard annum affords still greater advantages. 
| airy come ga gratis. omas Orvis, Librarian, 27, Lamb's Con: 

uit-stree 

















OURS IN IRELAND. 
The Public is most respectfully informed that arrangements 
have been entered into by the CHESTER AND HOLYHEAD 
RAILWAY © ‘nrc ight ‘with the s Prineipel Railway Companies 
in England, Sesttend Ireland, which First anp Srconp 
Crass “IRISH Tounist TICKETS. 4 will be issued at the 
following Sivtlons and Price: 
Ist Class. 2nd Class, 
Lonpon (Euston Station) . £6 lo 5 0 
Epinsurcn, Guascow, Hui LL, BurstoL, 
CARLISLE, OXFORD ° 
Worcester, Cur.TeNwAM, GLovcester /. 5 15 
Biruincuam, Kucsy, Leamineton, Coven- 
TRY, LINcoLN 5 
Woty ERHAMPTON, Hoppensrizip, Lees, 
Snerrie.p, Der 0 0 
MANCHESTER, Wanninctox, Broxt, Mac- 
CLESFIELD oe 44 0 
LiveRPooL, CHESTER oe o 60 1) 


These Tickets iuhieh in no case are transferable) will be ne A 
able for ONE MONTH, from the date of Issue, and will enable 
the holders to proceed to’ Chester, thence to Bangor, Holyhead and 
Dublin: from Dublin to Cork, which is within ten miles of the 
celebrated Naval Station of Queei mstown (Cove). From Cork to 
the far-famed Lakes of Killarney, * wh the New and Romantic 
Route of Kenmare and G Giengasit ich Ly a place combines 
some of the most Att enery in Europe. 

Under special ai “- y the of English 
Visitors, the Holder o of each “ Trish Tourist Tiekeu” is entitled 
(within the month is available) on its production at "the Office of 
the Chester and Holyhead _maneey Company, 52, Westland-row, 
Dublin, to have issu 

I. A Ticket for a Four Days” ‘Tour in the county of Wicklow, and 
embracing all its interesting Scenery, at the price of 1 

II. A Ticket from Dublin to Belfast and back (by Railway) for 
ws Szoursion to the “ Giants’ Causeway,” First Class 1. 58., Second 

IIL. % Ticket from Dublin to Galway and back (by Railway) for 
the Tour through the Wild ne Romantic District of Connemara, 

irst Class, 11. 10s., Second C b» 

Every Purchaser of an Irish Tourist Ticket, will be presented 
gratis, with a copy of the * [ilustrated Irish Tourist’s Hand Book.’ 
which has been complied for the above Tours. In addition to the 
usual descriptions and Illustrations, it will contain the fullest 
information of the course of Post between every place in Euglaud, 
at which Tourist Tickets are issued, and Dublin; as also the most 








rately as h the r Travelling and Personal Charges, 
caging their pn eng in Ireland. 

The Landlords of the Hotels have undertaken to leave no effort 
unspared on their part to contribute to the comfort of their 
oe os gua a glance at their Charges will show their extreme 
moderat 

The Curators of the Public Institutions in Ireland, and of the 
other objects of pitrostion, wall ha 
reasonable facility and accom 
Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, 52, Westland-row, Dub- 
lin, the fullest and most accurate in i upon every subject 
connected with these Tours will be 

There are three phan. LY to and ‘from Ireland, via Holy- 
head, on each week-day: two on ory 

First-Class Passengers, rom Ireland can travel by 
the Express and Mail Trains at the si same fares as by the ordinary 


rains. 

Second Class P: ers Booked to or from Ireland can travel by 
the 9 30am. £. rain from London and the intermediate 
Stations, for the same Second-Class Fares as if they were booked 
by the ordinary trains. They have also the same privilege in re- 
turning by the Express Train (in connexion bh the 9 a.m. Express 
Boat from Kingstown,) that leaves Chester at 5 25 r.m., and is due 
in London at 11 p.m. 

Nore.—Persons desirous of visiting the North or the West of 
Ireland only, can take the ordinary rn Tickets from J.ondon, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Chester, or Liverpool, to Belfast or 
Galway. Those issued at London are available Hor Fourteen Days : 
Those from the other Stations for Seven. London tv Beltast, First 
Class, 5s., Second Class, 3t. 15s.; Galway, First Class, oh. 15e., 
 magye id Class, 4. From the other Stations at Proportionate Fares, 

for which, and for fuither particulars, see Bradshaw's Kailway 
Guide for each month, page 128, 
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HE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
continue to be added to SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S extensive 
Library, CONDUIT-sTREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. Sub- 
scribers ‘in Town and Country may obtain the immediate perusal 
of worms of merit and interest, the object of the Proprietors being 
h an unlimited supply of good NEW BOOKS in Bio- 
phy. Travels, Memoirs, and the best Works of Fiction. Macau- 
yard’s new Velones, Tenekerey and ait Bulwer Lytton’s 

w eae lied immediately on publication. 
ae my Novela . W POST CLRCULAR, sent to order (in- 
A. ~. two sta me d essrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, 
Library Conduit-street, Hanover-square. A Catalogue of the 

surplus Stock, at about Har Price, on application. 


Sales by Auction, 
English Pictures of the highest Class, from Redleaf, Kent. 


MESSES. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully.give notice that the “Se James es oe auctTe® at 
eir Great Koom, 8, Dm -atreet, n THU RS- 
AY aah 4 Fifty: ave ENGLISH. PIC- 
pelt, the Works of the most distin- 
guished Artists of the Eng! School, from Redleaf, comprising © a 
d mayer Scene, Sunset, — work of J. M. W. Turner, 
ad vi mportant subjects of Red- ny 8 and Fallow-deer, by Sir 
any r, R.A.—a fine Sea piece, by Sir Augustus Callcott— 
a by Phillips, R.A.—Tak st the Val, yy Uwins, R.A.—Boys 
oing to School, by Webster, R.A.—several admirable Works of 
.A. and of E. Cooke, R.A.—Columbus and Fw Eas. by 
Leslie, K.A.—The Vicar of Wakefield, by Ronen we, R. a beau- 
tiful Sea-shore, by Collins, R.A.—Sst. Pierre at +s by $ Taben. 
R.A.—Autolycus, by Egg, A. ys ——ae y Lance, R.A.— 
a Landscape, by Bright—fine Lan Wits lson and Gains- 
fevese ant severa: Fame Works ~ "Morland. 
May be viewed two days ad at Messrs. 
Christie & Manson’s Ofhoes, 8, iiugatreet, St. Jemeseoquare 

















Valuable Collection of Moder n , Engravings, Proofs in the 
Earliest States. 


Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
at Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on pasar, 


FORES'S celebrated Sporting Engravings, highly Coloured 
JSrom the Original Pictures. 


Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, 
June 8, at 1 o'clock precisely, a Valuable Collection of MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS, comprising the most popular of Fores’s cele- 
brated Sporting Engravings, highly coloured the original 
Pictures, by Herring, Lg ag Alken, &c. Among them are 
Fores’s National Sports, cing, unten. Shooting, Coaching, 
and Yachting Scenes—Portraits of pers rk Dancers— Mili tary 
lostumes—and Str Ba interesting subjects ; also, a Collection 
of the haw of Sir yy mostly buitiant Artist’s proofs— 
fixelle’s Cartoons, a very fine set—Portraits of t! ueen, 
Duke of Fetus “and ners, frome’ sand gazed i, and some 
Books a Prints, ng Haghe aniell’s Windsor 


Castle— et's 
‘ Praca ape eae tie Saturday and Monday preceding. 





CMay 15,’59 


Bird Skins from South Australia. 
R. J. c. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


Great Room King-street 
FRIDAY "May 3 at 120° oc. . 


a Consignment of 1,300 SK Ns 
of the BIRDS of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, many of which are 
species, and the whole of Fn ny He the finest state. Also,a Cae 


tion of Minerals, Fossils and Shells, Cabinet, Glazed 


May be viewed the day prior and m of 
PE Ba P orning fin Cede 





—. 


EONARD & PEIRCE 

BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8, 
au Boston Book Trade Sales take place sem annually in j 
Consi to which, and tothe reseley We 
vings, Paintings, 





Salen of Books ' or Literary Ree Engra: 





The very Choice Collection of Engravings of THOMAS 
HAVILAND BURKE, Esq., Deceased. 


M ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TU ESD. DAY, 

une 22, and four r following day 3, at 1 precisely, t! the very valuable 
Collection of ENGRAVINGS , of the English Se pal, eee with 
great te. = gotemens by the late THOMA AVILAND 
BURKE ‘he above series of Prints ~~ ie Works of 
Hogarth, * Woullett Strange, Sharp, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Barto- 
lozzi, &e., in the finest condition and most choice states—earl 
Proofs and gutchings of the Works of Turner, Stothard, Callcott, 
Constable, Stanfield, Roberts, Bonington, &c.; also, an uni ue 
Collection of Caricatures, Political, Historical, &c. &c., comprising 
the whole of the Works of Gillray, and most of the earliest Cari- 
catures to the end of the reign o' "George 1 1V.; Drawings in the 
ee, some Paintings, Prints, and Drawings, framed and 
& 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Water-Colour Drawings of the First Class. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 





Gre: 
May 21 1 o'clock precisely, a very 
MODERN. ‘ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a tt, po Ne 
bans collected with the greatest care as to impression and as 
Specimens of Engraving ; comprising, L’lustruction Paternelle, 
a Wille, a Dyeot ta the earliest state—St. John, by Miller, fine 
f, 1808— Transfiguration and the Magdalen, brilliant 
roof, and the “hast Supper, a petea’ impression, by Raphael 
Bee hen—The Descent from the Cross, after Rubens, and others. 
mos' brilliant, proofs, in the earliest states, many of them with 
the Engravers’ autographs, by Anderloni, Richomme, Desn overs, 
Mandel. Forster, Bervic; also from the works of Sir_D. Wilkie, 
. Turner, Sir Edwin Landseer, &c. The Finden and 
Vernon Galleries, and a fine Bust in Marble of Napoleon. 
May be viewed two days p and C: had. 








Capital English Pictures. 
x Meus. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Soe yy King-street, St. James slleedon of on SATUR 
¥, May o'clock precisely, the Collection of ENGLISH 
Picture 3 of A igh class, the P roperty of < , Gentleman ; com- 
prising the following Compositions, W. furner, BA. — 
pamely. Caerphilly Castle, painted 4S any -five e years back—an 
Italian Scene, painted immediately after his return from Italy—a 
View < on the Thames, painted just before his starting on his 
Southern tour—a magnificent ke me, Sunset, in his free 
mapner—the View on the by: +5 a most important work, in his 
finest manner—and a View on the Wye, Evening, a most beautiful 
work ;—also, a View of Stirling, a very important and beautiful 
Drawing in Water-Colours, and important and beautiful b oa 3 
by Collins, R.A., Ett mh. pa R.A. Stanfield, R.A., 8. 
ooper, R.A., Pickens a Ward, A. R.A., Augustus Fae, 
Anthony, Solomon, Sota t (itdmondstone) Philip . Ansdell, 
Bright, Sant, Williams, Dreux de Dorey, &e. &e. 
Further notice will be given. 


of Works illustrative of the wine Arts, M ge SELL by 

AUCTION, at 7 rT Wellington-street, Stran rand, on TUES- 

on Zo 25, 1 ecisely, a CHOICE SELECTION of 

SDERN Wa ATER- OSLUUR DRAWINGS, being a 

batts WINTER E a recently closed, and 

an EXQUISITE GEE urner, RA., and 

ably fine examples by the Iilociag naan Artists: 
Cox Senio Miller 
F nn (Copley) Mozin 
Fri | aoe] 


Pyne 

Stanley 

Stone (Frank) 
Turner 
Wilkie 


rtion of 
cluding 
remark: 


Landseer 
hambers Loutherbourg 
Cooper (Sidney) Maclise 
May be viewed Saturday and Monday prior to the Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 


Very important Selection of Books, from the Library ef a 


Nobleman. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL i AUCTION, at their Ne 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MUNDAY, May 24, a yery valuable 
Collection of Books, amongst which are Hutchinson's Commercial 
Restraints of [reland, printed at Dublin in 1779, one of the rarest 
and most interesting of modern works relating to [reland, and for 
a copy of which Mr. Flood, in his place in the House of Commons, 
offered 1,0002.—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols.—and other County His- 
teries ; and numerous choice, interesting, and rare Books in every 

Department of Literature. 
Catalogues will be sent on application; if in the country, on 

receipt of six stamps. 








Four fine Drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Pursuant to an Order of | the High Court of Chancery, made on the 
ist inst., in a cause of “ Evans v. Heath,” instituted for the = 
pose of administering the Estate of the late Charles Heath, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON are in- 

structed to SELL by AUCTION, at their Room, 8, nine: 

street, St. James’s-square, on SATUR (DAY, May 22, FOUR 

fig wwe ts DRAWINGS, executed by the late J. Ww 

Turner, R.A., comprising Views of the Italian Boulevards, Paris— 

Graville— the Confluence of the Seine and Marne—and the Chateau 
de Maillirie. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had of Messrs. 
Nation, Stileman & Neate, Solicitors, 4, Orchard-street, Portman- 
square; Messrs. Howard d & Dollman, Solicitors, 141, Fenchurech- 
street; and at Messrs. Christie & Manson's Offices, 8, King-street, 
St. James’s- square, 





The very es Collection of Sains littl of 
'HOMAS CROSSE, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, King-street, St. Jemen 's-square, on THURs- 
. June 8, and nara day, atl eo vy, the whole of the 
valuable and well-selected Collection of VERY CHOICE MO- 
DEKN E NGRAVINGS of THOMAS Ee ee Esq., of Hariey- 
street, comprising all the celebrated Works of the greatest En- 
gravers of the Italian, German, French, and English Schools, 
nearly all of them brilliant ‘Artists? and ithe Bn roofs, several 
in rare states and some in unique states. he English Ts ww “ 
the collection is rich in the Works of J. M. W. Turn 
the earliest states, including a brilliant set of Artists’ 3; of the 
England and Wales; also some ) Ceareasted Drawings by the same 
great master, Books of Prints 
May be viewed two days p had. 





ding, and Catalog 
The very oroee tant Gallery of Pictures of the COUNT 
ALAMANCA, of Madrid. 


ESSRS, CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice bertd + yy 4. SELL by ee at 
their Great i, ng-s ‘s-square, on SAT 
DAY, June 5, at 1 Salocky recisely, _ celebrated GALI ERY of 
ITALIAN, ysbax SH.GERMAN, and FLEMISH PICT 
SALAMANCA. 





of the C 


‘or 
exquisite cabinet gem, by Garofalo— 
several very im Yorks of Velasquez, particularly a Portrait 
of the vera to ppnilip the Fourth, and some one = whole-length 
Royal Portraits—capi examples of Zarteren. Coello, | Alouse 
Cano, GOrrente Carrenos—some | arly pi 
Murillo—an Altar-piece, of great beauty a coe interest, ie ‘Albert 
Direr, representing the Crucifixion, with St. James overcomin 
i Moo: St. George on the wings—two masterly ome of 
Retens ee dies to Home—some fine Hunting 
Snyders—and many other Works of high interest. 
May be viewed two days preceding. 





~picoes, by 








Valuable Books.— Five Days’ Sale. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
a 4 Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
yd Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, May 25, and four tollowing 
e Collection of Valuable Books, mostly in choice con- 
comprising an excellent Selection of English and 

Foren Literature, Books of Prints, &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on application; if in the country, on 

receipt of six stamps. 


Modern Books in all Classes of Literature. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
Bo epet at their Rooms, 22, Fieehetrest, = WEDNE 
DA ay 19 and two following days, at 12, TENS SIVE 
COLLEC! TION of BOOKS in the different de Es of Litera- 
ture, BE et published, together with a large assortment of 
rn Voyages, Travels, History, Biography, &c., and a quantity 
of Magazines and Reviews. 


BY Mr. CANA, at the Lecturz-HaLi, Woop- 
BRIDGE, on THURSDAY, May 27, 1852, at 11 poclonk, 
precisely, the Property of the late EL LISHA DAVY 

Ufford, and Sevens mony, 2 of the Grove, Yoxford, to be T ROR 

AUCTION, a ABLE LIBRARY, inclading an eae, 
Collection of aaa Suffolk Topography, Botany, ivinity, Law, 
and Miscellaneous Works, Amongst others are Cotman’s Suffolk 
Brasses and Antiquities of Norfolk— Plans and Descriptions of 
Suffolk Boroughs— Reports of Suffolk Charities—Gage’s H of 
the Hundred of Thingoe—J ohnson’s Drawings of the Eccles’ 
Antiquities of Suffolk—Gardener’s History of Dunwich—Davy’s 
Suffolk Etchings and Views of Gentlemen's Seats—Gillingwater’s 
History of Lowestoft—Yate’s History of Bury 8t. Edmunds— 
Gothic Antiquities of Lavenham—-W bite’s first C Century of Mali: 
nant Priests, 1647—Taylor’s Index Monasticon—Su: 
1730-31—Hawes’s History of Framlingham—Dell's ‘Antiquities "at 
| pede ve and Dover-court— Martin's History of Thetford—W olsey’s 

otiations, 1641—an extensive Collection every Spown Suffolk 

aa or—scarce Pamphlets, &c.—Sowerby’: ‘3s English Fungi, 3 vols. 
—Spelman’s Works, 1723—Blore’s Antiquities of Rutland—Ed- 
mondson’s Heraldry—Clutterbuck's Herefordshire, larg 
3 vols.—Dugdale’s Ancient Usage of Arms—Dugdale’s 
— Linnean Society's Transactions, 20 vols.—Camden Society’ J Pub- 
lications, 52 vols. Ww orks published by authority— Hooker's M 
Exotici— Wordsworth’s J esuit Reclaimed, 1690—Sowerby’s English 
Botany, 19 vols. bound—Donovan’s Insects, 16 vols. bound—Smith’s 
Fossils—Statutes at Large (Pickering’s), 63 vols.—Lewis’s Topo- 
graphical Dictionary, 7 vols. Se e> Journal, more oan thirty 

ars—Justice of the P 7 vols.—Atheneum, 30 vols.—the 
Works of Ly ol Bingley, 4, Bowtell, Pennant, Grainger, 
Sosiling, Scot! 

Also, a small Collection of Bronze Ornaments, Flint and Bronze 
Celts, Koman Fictile Vessels, Bronze Kings, &c. (discovered in the 
county), arranged in their respective periods. 

To be viewed the day preceding the Sale from 10 till 5 o'clock, and 
on the morning of the Sale till 1 

Catalogues will be duly distributed, and may be had ten days 

revious to the day = ones of Mr. Jury, Coleman-street, London ; 

r. Loder, the Auctioneer, Woodbridge. 

















TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH, 


ore & CO., Printers and PuBLisuers, 16, 

reat Marlborough- street, London, undertake the Printing 
and Publishin of Books, a ets, Sermons, &e. The W 
are got up in the best style greatly under the usual ch: iwi 
in the ee Department every ve cond is made 


3 oe o, Authors wil wat save iderably by toon 

Political, aud ° weal nelenttes published. mouths. peek 
JOE MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH. EARTH. 
FEW ARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD. 

the most “Cescription of in 
Four Guineas cash S50; Oxtord strect, near of Dinner Servewa 

Fifth Edition, price 18s. ¢): 
H AYDN'S DICTIONARY OF ‘DATES, AND 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE 
“ A volume coutaining wusete 2 1 

ees than 15 tines 15,000 facts. tt sci, ecare 


who are searching after ete whether 
domestic, or ge: — Ti 











Edward Mexon, Dover-street. 





8. T. COLERIDGE’S PROSE WORKS, 
Just published, price 5s. cloth, 
COLERIDGES LAY SERMONS, Thin 
Edition. Edited by the Rev. DERWENT COLERIDGE, MA 
Also, by the same Author, 

1, ON the CONSTITUTION of CHURCH ani 
STATE. Fourth Edition. 52. 

CONFESSIONS ofan INQUIRING SPIRIT, 

Second Edition. 6s. 
AIDS 4 REFLECTION. Sixth Edition. 2 


THE FRIEND: a Series of Essays. Fourth 
Edition. 3 vols. 158, 


ESSAYS on HIS OWN TIMES. 3 vols, 18, 
BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, Second Edition, 
&c. 2 vols. 188. 
NOTES and LECTURES on SHAKSPEARE, 
&c. 2 vols. 128. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 
ESteLle : a Poem in Four Cantos. By Taet. 
6s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


ALASTOR; or, The New Ptolemy. 6s. cloth gilt. 


FERSEUS and hii PHILOSOPHIES. 
8s. 6d. cloth gi 

ON OUR NATIONAL DEFENCE. By 
Captain KNOX. 22, 6d. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 
Coloured Plates, silk gilt. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs, SAMESON’S FEMALE CHARACTER. 
ISTICS. 2 vols. with 52 Plates. 

CONFESSIONS OF COUNTRY QUAR 
TERS. By Captain KNOX. 3 vols, 

Mr. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 183. 
Under Her Majesty’s Patronage. 

ADVICE TO AUTHORS ON THE PUB- 
LICATION OF NEW WORKS. 

Sent _post-free to orders addressed Messrs. Saunders & ty, 

Publishers, Conduit-street. 


NEW POEM. 
Now ik: in post 8vo. price 6a, 6d. 
Bsteet a Poem in Four Canto. 
a ® THETA. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Also, Mr. LODGE’S PEERAGE wi 
BARONETAGE for 1852, under the Patronage of Her Majesty. 


And the LANGUAGE of FLOWERS, New 
Edition, with beautifully coloured Plates, silk gilt, It, dedicated 
H.B.H. the Duchess of Kent. 


—— 
MAREEALSS QUESTIONS BY GUY AND WRIGHT. 
With an Historical Frontispiece and Engra Jw. 
A wor mesion, oy to the preeees time by Jd ournt UY, 
f Magdalen’ Hall, Oxford. f the * je Letter 


Writer? 7 12mo. A B 


ISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
. Bet PEST IONS tex the Uno of Founs hee. Wh TA aNG GN 

ir an 
Adapted for the Use of Behooks, by the Rev. @. N. WRIGHT? 
ror Edition, corrected to th o wren ¢ time, b: JOSEPH pated 
Illustrated with a New 
New Engravings. 


London : William Tegg & Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside 
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MURRAY’S RAILWAY BEADING. 


On Thursday, feap. 8vo. 


A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU, 
(Capital of Nepavut,) with the CAMP of JUNG BAHADOOR; 
Including a Sketch of the NEPAULESE AMBASSADOR AT Home. 

By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








MR. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 





g2er 
<< 
EB. 


Now ready, with Maps, Vols. L to X. 8vo. 16s. each, 























ee A HISTORY OF GREECE. 
in Lond From the Earliest Period down to the Accession of Philip of Macedon. B.c. 403—359. 
nm 
Serve By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 
“ A great literary undertaking, equally notable whether we regard it as an accession to what is of standard value in 
S$, AND our language, or as an honourable monument of what English scholarship can do.”—Athenaum. 
~ 
nd 
etary ie Jonun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
1, political, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
Now ready, with 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
3. Third 1 
(DOE, A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
Ty y 
meee OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
SPIRIT. Abridged from the larger Works. 
dition. 2 By WILLIAM SMITH, L.L.D. 
Fourth Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ &c. &c. 
“The present work is designed to supply a want which still exists in our Scltool Classical Literature. It has been 
vols, 18, represented to the Editor from several quarters, that his larger Classical Dictionary, though well adapted for the use of 
te the higher forms in the public schools, is excluded, both by its size and price, from a large number of schools, which are 
d Edition, therefore obliged to put up with the Abridgements of Lempriere’s obsolete work.” —Prefuce. 
SPEARE, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And TaYLorn, WaLton & MasERLy, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
ICATIONS. 
HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. 
3y THETA. seinaiaainnmainn 
cloth gilt. Now ready, price 6d. post free, 
rae PRACTICAL ADVICE TO AUTHORS, 
CE. B + 
maiko POSSESSORS OF MANUSCRIPTS, AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS, 
OW ERS. ON THE EFFICIENT PUBLICATION OF BOOKS INTENDED FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION 
OR PRIVATE DISTRIBUTION. 
RACTER- 
AR Sent Gratis and Post free to orders inclosing six stamps, addressed to 
UAR- , 
e Messrs. SaunpErRs & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
for 1852. 
TE PUB NEW WORK on the PARLIAMENT, for the PRESENT CRISIS, by Mr. DOD. Now ready, 
ders & Ot ELECTORAL FACTS, 
aay | From 1832 ro 1852, IMPARTIALLY STATED, 
ur Cantos. INCLUDING THE LOCAL POSITION, NATURE OF THE CONSTITUENCY, 
eet. PREVAILING INFLUENCE, REGISTERED ELECTORS, 
GE iw Annual Value of Real Property paying Income Tax, 
—_ = Amount of Assessed Taxes, Population according to the New Census, 
—— Prevailing Trades and Occupations, Newspaper Politics and Sale ; 
WRIGHT. 
swings, NOTED MEMBERS, NOTED ELECTIONS, 
ra ae 
—_— vd Together with The Polls for the last Twenty Years. 
EO 
hacen By CHARLES R. DOD, Esq. 
whise Hoth ot, Author of ‘ The Parliamentary Companion,’ ‘ The Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage,’ &c. 
= Prod weal 


Royal 18mo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. Warrtaker.& Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Cheapside 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S (Cambridge) 
PUBLICATIONS 
May be had by Order from any Bookseller, and are always 
kept in Stock by 
GEORGE BEL!L, London; HODGES & SMITH, Dublin; 
EDMONDSTON & DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; 


AND 
JAMES MACLEHOSE, Glasgow. 





Just ready, crown 8vo. price 28. 6d. 
PHE RESTORATION of BELIEF. 
Parr I. 

“ Whoever the author may be, our readers may take our word for 
it, that he is a man of mettle and well rae and equipped for 
the encounter to which he bas committed hi: 

ritish Quarterly. 


“ Before indicating the profound differences aan on arate us, 
betes ogress the cuttioned popes inspired by > = fied a libe: 
yo he ae i is purpose, and the an 
largo of his style.”—The Leade . , ” 


— M scmillen & Co. London: George Bell. 





his day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 78. 6d. 
HE RE EPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 
x ite Rastich. a. ~7 an [ntreduetien, an Analy oie ond tw 
wo Fellows of Trinity © Ja 
MA" andthe Rev. J Lie DAVIES MA | - 
Cambridze : Macmillan & Co. London: eae 
Just ready, price 5s. 6d. small 8vo. clot 
ETTERS from ITALY and VIENNA, 
“ Living and life-like.”—Speetator. 
“ Since Mr. Mathews’s well-known and ever fresh ‘ Diary of 
an Invalid,’ we have not met with a more pleasant and readable 
volume of this class than the little work before us.” 





English Churchman. 
“ Liberal without licence, and decided without dogmatism.” 


Athenaum. 
“More freshness of interest than most books of European 
tray el.”— The Nonconformist. 
* He paints with great vividness, and now and then with a good 
deal of quiet poetry.”— The G Guardian 
“ A pleasant companion.”— The Lew ader. 
« The style is pointed aud clever, and the letters very readable.” 
“ The writer is observant, candid, , and fair. He —t.y! his 
own eyes.”— Christian Remeinbrancer. 


Cambridge: ) Macmillan & Co. “London : George Bell. 





Just published, price 
HE CAMBRIDGE and DUBLIN MATHE- 
MATICAL JOURNAL 
Edited by W. THOMSON, M.A. P.R.S.E. 
Fellow of a, ‘Peter’ 's College, C ambridge, and Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in me University of Glasgow. 


*x* A few complete Sets of this Work may still be had, 6 vols. 
8vo, cloth lettered, 4. 16s. 


London : George Bell. 
a THE JAPANESE, 


Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
JAPAN 
vo. 6s, 
the HE MANN ERS’ “and CUSTOMS of the 
PANBESE in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. From 
recent utah Travels, especially the Narrative of VON SIEBOLD. 
“0 Morre: Albemarle street 


OTES e, Pun BLIC. "SU" B. SECTS, made 
during a TOUR in the UuTSED STATES and CAN ADA. 
By HUGH *Sey MOU Kk TREMENHEERE, Esq., Author of 
* Political Experience from the Anci a nts.’ 
mn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
day, Woodcuta, post 8vo. loa. 6d. 
N ACCOUNT of the DAN ES and NOR- 
WEGtAns in BPS ABD, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 
By J. A. A. WORSAAE, F.5 
“The writer ~ r ‘man of creat t 
varied acquisitions.”—A thenceuni 
“ The book is one of great leorning, and no small interest. It is 
an important contribution to the “aed of the antiquary and the 
historian.”— Gentleman's Magazin 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle- street. a 


MURRAY ‘8 RAILWAY READING, 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. 4s. 
ITERARY ESSAYS from “ THE TIMES :” 
being a Selection from the Historical and Biographical 


Papers which have a appeared in that Journal. Reprinted for the 
Rail, by permission of the Proprietors. 











and int and of 

















‘ontents. 
Lord Belion’ : Reminiscences. 
| Robert Sout: 
Railway Novels. | Dean Swift Stella and Vanessa. 
Louis Philippe and his Family. | Reminiscences of Coleridge. 
John Howard. John Keats. 
Drama of the French Revo-|Grote’s History of = es 

lution. ' Literature of the Rail 

en Pastine A 


Portrait, 8vo. 


ISTORY of GUSTAV Us VASA, KING ot 
SWEDEN ; with Extracts from his Cor dence. 

“A welcome addition to ~~ scant popular library on Scand 
navian History. From first to last the writer holds the oven 
tenour of his way. All with, ~~ is sober i in the thought, careful 
imt me research, a: 

new and valuable contribution to Engi lish historical lite- 
ation Sees part of the work bears mark of — research, 
and the materials are arranged with skill and taste. 


Gazette. 

“ So full of information, that we recommend it to all who take 
an interest in the early history of the Reformation, and who are 
anxious to trace how far the political condition of the Northern 
Seates of Europe of the present dey owtag to the operation of 
that Bagiews work.”— 

Jobn Murray, ‘Atbomaric-strest 


HRAPNEL’S SURVEY of LONDON, and 

14,800,000 CAB FARES, to and from every Street ‘in the 
Metropolis. 

From its sets utility it 6 Aqeeress a wide circulation. Its 


‘imes. 
“ Altogether a most ae pas valuable work ; and every cab- 
man should be com pelled to carry his ‘Shrapnel el’ about hi im 


“Should and wip be in the hands of every traveller in cabs in 
the metropolis.”— 
a e several Magi tates have added their testimony to its great 
eas and usefulness. 
i ar Grigg, 183, Regen.-street ; all Booksellers ; and at Railway 


C 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamil-; 
ten. 
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MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH 


THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
OUR ANTIPODES; or, RESIDENCE 


and RAMBLES in the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 
with a GLIMPSE of the GOLD FIELDS in 1851. By 
LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
highly-finished Illustrations, 42s. [Now ready. 


i. 


FILIA DOLOROSA: MEMOIRS of 
the LAST DAUPHINESS, the DUCHESS D’ANGOU- 
LEME, By the late Mrs. ROMER, Author of ‘ A Pil- 
grimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Ill. 


A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY 
THROUGH HUNGARY in 1851. With EXPE- 
RIENCES of the AUSTRIAN POLICE, By JAMES 
BRACE, Post 8vo.. 


IV. 


ALFRED THE GREAT, and his 


PLACE in the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
PAULL Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.SA., &c. 8vo. 


Vv. 


LOTOS-EATING: a Summer Book. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, Author of ‘TuE 
WANDERER IN Synia,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VI. 
CORNEILLE and his TIMES. By 


M. GUIZOT. 8vo. I4s. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


vil. 


THE MELVILLES. By the Author of 
‘JOHN DRAYTON.’ 3 vols. 


Vill. 


SIXTEEN MONTHS in the DANISH 
ISLES. By ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 


Ix. 


MADAME PFEIFFER’'S JOURNEY 
to ICELAND, and TRAVELS in SWEDEN and 
NORWAY. Crown 8yo. 12s. 


. 


The WANDERER in SYRIA. By 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xi. 


ROUGHING IT in the BUSH. By 
MRS. MOODIE (Sister of Miss AGNES STRICKLAND), 
2 vols. 21s. 
XII. 


The TAGUS and the TIBER;; or, 
NOTES of TRAVEL in PORTUGAL, SPAIN, and 
ITALY in 1850—51. By W. E. BAXTER, Esq. 2 
voi $s. 


XIII. 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of 
ROCKINGHAM and HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By 
the Right Hon. the EARL OF ALBEMARLE. 2 
vols. 8v0. 30s. 


XIv. 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vot. I. 8vo. with Plan 
of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


RicwarpD Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_>— 


I. 


The LIFE of MARIE DE MEDI- 


CIS, QUEEN of FRANCE, Consort of Beary J tf 
Regent of the Kingdo om under Louis XIII. “"WiBS 
PARDOE, Author of ‘Louis XIV. &. 3 vols. i. with 
Portraits, &c. 423. (On the 21et.) ; 


Il. 


NEPAUL.—The NARRATIVE of 
a FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE at NEPAUL. By Capt. 
THOMAS SMITH, Assistant Political Resident at Nepaul 
from 1841 to 1845. 2 vols. 21°. 


Ill. 


CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, 


AND MAY BE; with an Account of Recent Transactions. 
By Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER. 2 vols. 2l¢, 
“ The best work on Canada.”—Sunday Times. 


IV. 


The LITERATURE and RO- 


MANCE of NORTHERN EUROPE. With copious Speci- 
mens. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 2ls. 


Vv. 


FIVE YEARS in the WEST 


INDIES. By CHARLES W. DAY, Esq. 2 vols. with Illus- 
trations. 218. 
“ We recommend these volumes to every one wishing to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the condition of our West Indian 
Colonies.”—John Bull, 


vi. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 
A TREATISE on SHIP-BUILDING, and the RIG of 
CLIPPERS. With Su tions for a New Method of laying 
down Vessels. By LORD KOBERT MONTAGU, A.M, 
bound, with 54 Diagrams. 

“ In this able work Lord Robert eninge has treated an ine 
tant subject in the most comprehensive and masterly manner. 
publication will be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner—to the mariner and the commanders of yachts. In 
these pages the whole science of ship-building is made plain to the 

while the most valuable su; tions 
are given for its improvement in the ris, structure, and laying 


down of vessels.”— United Service Magazin 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


ADAM GRAEME, of Mossgray. 


By the agin of ‘Margaret Maitland,” &. SECOND EDI- 
oan story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight 
by, | stuiratio pictures of Scottish life and scenery.”— Post. 
am Graeme’ is full of eloquent writing and descri am. It 
is pe an work, not only in the _ er of the style, in the 
interest of the narrative, and in the delineation of character, but 
in the lessons it teaches.”—Sun. 
am Graeme’ <i enhance the reputation of its popular 
author. In this varied and deeply-interesting story, Scottish 
manners and habits are depicted with the utmost fidelity. It is 
not only a clever tale, but a good work—as replete with moral in- 
struction as it is full of dramatic interest.”— Britannia, 


Il. 


MARY SEAHAM. By Mrs.Grey, 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY BOOKSELLER. 


In 2 vols, 21s. profusely illustrated, 
BROOKLANDS; 
AS Bi B 1 mg! B. 
porting ography, 53 y, Uap Be HALL, Esq., Author 
Inscribed 3 His Grace the Duke ‘of Beaufort. 


In3 vols. Sle. 6d. 


FABIAN’S TOWER. 


By the Author of * Smugglers and Foresters.’ 


11. 
Tn 8 vols. 31a, 6d. 


The PASTORS in the WILDERNESs: 
= nt Clergy aa of the ia feet Ero 
pa Fh. BL, KE, of every 
In3 vole, au, 6d. 


PEQUINILLO. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of * The Fate,’ &c. 


Tn 1 vol. poles 78. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1852. 
REVIEWS 


Calendar of the “ Baga de Secretis.” Com- 

iled by Sir Francis Palgrave, and published 

in the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Reports of 
the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. 

Tue title is a tempting one. Even in its 

barbarous Latinity there is something certain to 





’ allure and captivate. Few men would not have 


shared in the excitement with which Sir Francis 
Palgrave must have approached this mysterious 
depository for the first time. In the multitudi- 
nous “pouches” of that long-closed “ Baga” 
lay concealed the histories of tragedies beyond 
number. Imagination never revelled in horrors 
of bloodier dye. Sorrow was never more touch- 
ing, reverses of fortune were never more striking, 
the excesses of tyranny were never more hideous, 
the depravity of human wickedness was never 
more appalling, than in the real histories which 
were there “‘ secreted,” —put aside, out of ordi- 
nary ken and observation. 

“There might he see how secret felons wrought, 

And treason laboured in the traitor’s thought, 

Till midwife Time the ripen'd plot to murder brought.” 
For centuries these things had been hidden 
from the eyes of all mankind. Writers had 
guessed, and speculated, and reasoned, and, of 
course, quarrelled about them. There were 
opposing theories respecting many of them,— 
a halo of popular fancies and traditions sur- 
rounded them; but such had been the jealousy 
of the appointed keepers, that no man had ever 
been allowed to uncover this legal Nineveh. 
The day and the Layard had at length arrived. 
For the first time, perhaps, since Buckingham 
fell a victim to the jealousy of the proud Cardi- 
nal, and More and Fisher died in maintenance 
of the supremacy of “ the Italian priest,” since 
Anne Boleyn’s little neck was severed by the 
Calais headsman, and Somerset and Northum- 
berland, Jane Grey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk, Robert Earl of Essex, 
and multitudes of others were hurried out of the 
world,—for the first time, we say, was the dust 
to be brushed off the tight little leathern 
“ pouches” into which the legal records of their 
trials were thrust when the bloody work was 
done. The stationer’s pounce which still rested 
on the writing was at length to be disturbed,— 
and the prying eyes of an acute criticism were 
to be applied to the consideration of the subtle- 
ties by which these atrocities were made to 
seem lawful. To an antiquary “not Babylon 
snor great Alcairo” could be more replete with 
interest; and every one who has lived long 
enough in the world to feel and know that there 
is a positive and actual value in all truth would 
have shared in the interest with which each 
mysterious ‘“ bundle”’ was removed from its dark 
receptacle. 

But perhaps some of our readers may require 
to be told a little more particularly what is the 
precise nature of this ‘‘ Baga de Secretis.”’ 

In the simple days of old, our ancestors do 
not seem to have known any better way of 
“stowing away” their most important docu- 
ments than by cramming them into little bags 
or pouches, sometimes of leather, sometimes of 
canvas, each pouch being inscribed with some 
brief description of its contents, or some hiero- 
glyphical sign or reference to a calendar. These 
ittle bags or pouches were inclosed in one 


larger bag, or tied a bundles, and put 


away in chests, in wers, in hanapers or 
hampers, in presses, in closets,—in any way, 
in fact, that chanced to be convenient. 4 
the King’s Bench there was anciently one 
of these larger bags, into which were thrown 
the bundles or collected pouches of records 





of what we should now term the State Trials, 
and various other criminal proceedings which 
took place ae | before Special Commis- 
sioners of Oyer and Terminer. is great bag, 
inscribed by a famous caligrapher of old times, 
under the direction of some fso-called) learned 
clerk, “Baga DE Secreris,” was put away in 
a closet under the guardianship of three keys, 
one of which was kept by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, one by the Attorney General, and the third 
by the Master of the Crown Office. 

Jealous keepers were these legal functionaries. 
Under their care the mysterious “ Baga” be- 
came a Record-grave,—never opened except to 
receive the solemn deposit of some fresh ‘ pouch.” 
Why the crushed and crumpled parchments 
were kept at all, the keepers must have been at 
a loss to know; certainly it was not for any 
practical or useful purpose,—for it is related of 
a Judge who is still living, that wishing when at 
the bar to consult an sebeteneet buried in the 
” ~~ as a precedent, he strove earnestly and 
by all means to propitiate the powers of the 
keys, but in vain. 

In process of time the great ‘“ Baga” was 
gorged to overflow. It became useless,—and 
was represented and superseded by the place in 
which it was kept. The rolls were deposited 
upon shelves, the pouches and bundles were 
strewn about the floor,—and the closet itself 
succeeded to the functions and to the name of 
the “‘ Baga de Secretis.”” 

In these reforming days even the old “‘ Baga” 
was not secure. Some years ago, we remember 
hearing it whispered that prying eyes had been 
indulged with a stolen glimpse at the contents 
of the mysterious closet. Nothing was touched, 
—but querulous dignitaries, indignant at the 

rofanation, shook their wigs, foreboding ill. 
n due time, what they called “ill” came. The 
old ‘ Baga” was turned over to the Keeper of 
the Records,— the three keys were resigned, 
—Sir Francis Palgrave, who Prys into every- 
thing and calendars everything, has cleared out 
the closet, has opened every “pouch,” and, 
worse than all, has broken down the ancient 
boundaries of civility and reverence by = 
lishing a Calendar of the Secrets to the world 

All we have to say on the subject is, that we 
are very much obliged to him for doing so ; but 
why inthe name of all that is preposterous, was 
this calendar printed in a Blue Book,—nay, in 
three Blue Books—a part consecutively in each? 
To be buried in a closet under three keys, kept 
by three legal officials, was scarcely a more 
effectual interment. Perhaps it will be said, 
that our Government will not pay for printing 
any books except Blue Books,—and that there- 
fore this calendar would have remained un- 
printed if Sir Francis had not taken advantage 
of his position to introduce it piecemeal into his 
cou Gene on the Works in progress in the 
department of Records. Such an answer is not 
satisfactory. There is no reason why the Go- 
vernment should print what would be printed 
by individuals or Societies; and surely a cata- 
logue raisonné of the contents of the ‘‘ Baga de 
Secretis’’ would have been a book jumped at by 
the Camden Society or by the Society of Anti- 

uaries,—to say nothing of the booksellers. 
ho looks for important historical or antiqua- 
rian information— calendars of inquisitions 
post-mortem, or indictments for high treason 
—amongst volumes intended for the enlighten- 
ment, if it be possible, of acts-of-parliament- 
makers and party politicians? To the circum- 
stance that this calendar was printed in the 
way we have described it is owing, that although 
the first part of it has now been no less than 
ten years “‘ before the world”—as it is the cour- 
tesy to say of everything which is in print—‘ the 





world”’ has known no more about it than it did 
in the good old days when the “ Baga” remained 
untouched and Sir Francis Palgrave there was 
none. The fact is worth proving,—and there- 
fore we will prove it. 

In 1849, Lord Campbell, not then Chief 
Justice, published his ‘ Lives of the Chief Jus- 
tices,’—and in the course of his work he de- 
tailed the career of Sir Thomas Billing, Chief 
Justice in the reign of Edward the Fourth. 
Lord Campbell makes out this legal worthy—or 
unworthy, as the case may be—to have been a 
conspicuous time-server, a fellow ready for any. 
dirty or cruel knavery provided he were well 
rewarded. By his readiness in putting aside 
scruples of conscience, Billing mounted the 
Bench as a Puisne Judge; and by his farther 
readiness to forget his old democratic notions 
and uphold “ the doctrine of ‘ divine right,’” he 
became a special favourite at Court. He soon 
obtained his reward. Sir John Markham, wha 
was the Chief Justice at the time, was sturdy 
and honest; he was superseded, and the un- 
scrupulous Billing, the Jeffries of Edward the 
Fourth, according to Lord Campbell, was put 
in his place. This is said to have occurred in 
January 1469-70. 

“The very next term,” says Lord Campbell, 
‘came on the trial of Sir Thomas Burdett. This 
descendant of one of the companions of William 
the Conqueror, and ancestor of the late Sir 
Francis Burdett, lived at Arrow, in Warwick- 
shire, where he had large possessions. He had 
been a Yorkist, was somehow or other out of 
favour at Court,—and the King making a pro- 
ge in those parts, had rather wantonly entered 

is park, and hunted and killed a white buck 
of which he was particularly fond. When the 
fiery knight, who had been from home, heard 
of this affair, which he construed into a pre- 
meditated insult, he exclaimed, ‘I wish that 
the buck, horns and all, were in the belly of the 
man who advised the King to kill it,’—-or as some 
reported, ‘in the King’s own belly.’ The oppor- 
tunity was thought favourable for being re- 
venged on an obnoxious person. Accordingly, 
he was arrested, brought to London, and tried 
at the King’s Bench bar, on a charge of treason, 
for having compassed and imagined the death 
and destruction of our Lord the King.”—His 
Lordship then goes on to state, that the prisoner 
oe ‘*by most respectable witnesses” that 

is wish was levelled at the King’s adviser ; and 
afterwards quotes—or, we believe we should 
say, imagines—verbatim (that is, between in- 
verted commas) a summing up of the ferocious 
Billing full of bitterness against the unhappy 
prisoner, and directly charging the jury to bring 
in a verdict of * guilty.”” The obsequious twelve 
obeyed the unconscientious Judge,—poor Bur- 
det was executed,—and the learned biographer 
informs us, that a deep impression was made on 
the public mind by the barbarity of the proceed- 
ing and the misconduct of the Judge. 


This is a very familiar story; although the 
exclusive sources of information possessed—or, 
we should rather say, imagined to be possessed — 
by the learned Lord have enabled him to orna- 
ment his version of it with some particulars 
hitherto quite unknown respecting Billing,—a 
Judge who, except in the pages of Lord Camp- 
bell, stands forth as a respectable and upright 
man. But the point now under consideration 
is, not Lord Campbell's injustice to his pre- 
decessor Billing, but his ignorance of the real 
facts respecting Burdett’s case. How came it 
to pass that, writing in 1849, Lord Campbell 
did not know that Sir Francis Palgrave had 

ublished in 1842, in the first part of his calen- 
oe of the ‘ Baga de Secretis,’ an abstract of the 
record of this case, which blows his version of 
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it—his dates, his facts, his ‘‘ most respectable 
witnesses,” and his verbatim imaginary ferocious 
summing-up—to the winds? Simply because it 
was published in a Blue Book,—amongst Re- 
ports on Poor-Laws, Customs, Excise, the state 
of Ireland, and so forth. Had it been sent forth 
in the customary way of historical publications, 
we should have reviewed it at the time,—fifty 
other public literary caterers would have made 
known its contents,—in 1849, some knowledge 
of it might have reached the fashionable seclu- 
sion of ‘Stratheden House,” whence Lord 
Campbell dates his preface,—and long ere now 
it would have been well-thumbed even through- 
out the Continent. As it is, we are perhaps now 
the first in modern days really to publish it :— 
which we shall do for the satisfaction of Lord 
Campbell’s readers, as well as to contribute our 
mite towards the difficult work of dislodging a 
popular error once firmly seated in our his- 
tory.— 

™ Trial and Conviction of Thomas Burdett, Esq., 

John Stacy, and Thomas Blake, — Constructive 

Treason—Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, 

19 May, 1477. 17 Edw. IV. 

“ Middlesex. Indictment taken at Westminster, 
charges that Thomas Burdett, late of Arrowe, in the 
county of Warwick, Esq., falsely endeavouring to 
exalt himself in riches, did, on the 20th April, 
14 Edw. IV., &c., at Westminster, &c., treasonably 
imagine and compass the death and destruction of 
the King. And in order to carry such his treason 
into effect, laboured with John Stacy, late of Oxford, 
in the county of Oxford, gentleman, and Thomas 
Blake, late of Oxford, clerk, at Westminster, on the 
12th of November then following, to calculate the 
nativities of the King, and of Edward Prince of 
Wales, his eldest son, and also to know when the 
King and the Prince should die. That the said 
John Stacy and Thomas Blake, knowing the trea- 
sonable intent of Thomas Burdett, on the said 12th 


November, imagined and compassed the ¢eaths of 
the King and Prince: and afterwards, to wit, on the 
6th February, 14 Edw. IV., at Westminster, the 
said John Stacy and Thomas Blake, in order to 
carry their traitorous intention into effect, worked 
and calculated by art-magic, necromancy, and astro- 
nomy, the death and final destruction of the King 


and Prince. And afterwards, to wit, on the 20th 
May, 15 Edw. IV., at Westminster, John Stacy 
and Thomas Blake did falsely and treacherously 
work in the said arts, although according to the 
determinations of Holy Church, and the opinions of 
divers Doctors, it is forbidden to any liegeman thus 
to meddle concerning Kings and Princes in manner 
aforesaid, without their permission. And afterwards 
the said John Stacy and Thomas Blake, and the said 
Thomas Burdett, at Westminster, on the 26th May, 
15 Edw. IV., treasonably declared and made known 
to one Alexander Russeheton and other of the King’s 
people, that according to the calculation and the 
aforesaid arts, so worked by them the said John 
Stacy and Thomas Blake, the King and Prince 
would not live, and would in a short time die: to 
the intent that by the revealing and making known 
these matters, the cordial love of the people might be 
withdrawn from the King: and the King, by know- 
ledge of the same, would be saddened thereby, so 
that his life would be thereby shortened. That the 
said Thomas Burdett, seeking the death and destruc- 
tion of the King and Prince, and the subversion of 
the laws, by exciting war and discord between the 
King and his lieges, did on the 6th March, and 4th 
and 5th days of May, 17 Edw. IV., at Holborn, in 
the county of Middlesex, falsely and treacherously 
disperse and disseminate divers seditious and trea- 
sonable bills and writings, rhymes and ballads, con- 
taining complaints, seditions, and treasonable argu- 
ments, to the intent that the people should withdraw 
their cordial love from the King and abandon him, 
and rise and make war against the King, to the final 
destruction of the King and Prince.” 

The dense obscurity that hangs over the mode 
of publication adopted by Sir Francis Palgrave 
goes a long way towards excusing Lord Camp- 
bell’s unacquaintance with this record. Nor 
does his Lordship stand alone in his ignorance. 





Other equally popular writers are just in like 
manner unacquainted with the other contents of 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s important calendar; and 
writers who are far better than any of our 
merely popular authors—not mere dressers-up 
of little bits of history for popular amusement, 
or to attract attention towards themselves, but 
real sound historical writers—are equally igno- 
rant of its existence. Dr. Lingard, for ex- 
ample, himself an acute and active inquirer, 
re with many zealous friends ever on the look- 
out for new information for him, put forth his 
revised edition, just before his death, in the 
same state of ignorance on this subject as Lord 
Campbell and everybody else. Writing of Anne 
Boleyn’s accomplices, he still affirmed “ that 
the records of these trials have perished,’’-—and 
of Anne Boleyn herself, that ‘“ the records of her 
trial and conviction have mostly perished, per- 
haps by the hands of those who respected her 
memory.” —(Lingard, v. 68, edit. 1849). Had 
he known anything of Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
calendar he would have been aware that all 
these records, and many others respecting 
which he gladly availed himself of secondary 
information recently published in the ordinary 
way, not merely existed, but that all that was 
necessary for his purpose had been published by 
Sir Francis Palgrave. Here and there some 
adventurous inquirer may have discovered Sir 
Francis’s calendar, or some student with better 
luck than his neighbour may have stumbled on 
it; but for all practical and useful purposes it 
has remained up to the present day as if un- 
known,—unquoted by historical writers, and, 
after the lapse of from seven to ten years, with- 
out the slightest influence on our history. Such 
is the consequence of the publication of im- 
portant historical information in Blue Books. 
That, considering the value of the calendar, 
such ought not to have been the result, will be 
obvious even from a mere glance at its contents. 
It extends from the reign of Edward the Fourth 
— the indictment against Thomas Burdett 
which we have just quoted being the earliest 
found in the “ Baga”—down to 1813, with the 
exception of the reigns of James the Second 
and William the Third, — the similar pro- 
ceedings during those reigns having been kept, 
we presume, elsewhere. Throughout this long 
period the calendar before us gives the legal 
statement of the offences charged against per- 
sons tried by special commission, together with 
the result. Among these trials are, of course, 
many relating to historical persons, and very 
many that afford the most valuable illustrations 
of the manners, superstitions, and ignorant in- 
justice of the times. The very next case to 
that of Burdett exemplifies this last point. 
George Duke of Clarence, of malmsey me- 
mory, married Isabella Neville, one of the two 
daughters and co-heiresses of Richard, the cele- 
brated Earl of Warwick. She and her sister— 
who was betrothed to Edward Prince of Wales, 
son of Henry the Sixth, and afterwards married 
to Richard Duke of Gloucester—were the grand- 
est matches of the time. Clarence was fully 
aware of all the advantages which he derived 
from his noble alliance,—and hastened his death 
by the eagerness with which he strove to keep 
the great estates of the Nevilles entirely in his 
own hands. His lady did not live to see the 
end of the troubles of her “ false, fleeting, per- 
jured” lord. Already the mother of the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Warwick, legally murdered by 
Henry the Seventh, and of the Countess of 
Salisbury, so brutally executed under Henry 
the Eighth, the Duchess Isabella gave birth in 
October, 1476, to a second son. She seems 
never to have recovered. Sinking gradually, as: 
if in a decline, she died on the Sunday before 
the Christmas following, and her infant son fol- 





lowed her on the Ist of January. In those days 
such deaths were always attributed to poison, 
In the case of the Duchess and her child the 
only suspicious circumstance that seems to have 
been discovered was, that each of them had 
died after—that is, a considerable time after— 
having partaken of a cup of ale. The inference 
was clear. The cu of ale was given to the 
duchess on the 10th of October by Ankerett 
Twinnewe, widow, one of her household,—and 
the poor lady lingered on nearly to Christmas ; 
the ale was given to the young Plantagenet, 
christened Richard after his uncle of Gloucester, 
on the 21st of December,—and he died on New 
Year’s Day. Some indiscreet words, the natural 
effect of fear excited by the suspicion that was 
turned towards the supposed culprits, completed 
the case. The ale was concluded to have been 
poisoned, — and the unhappy administrators 
were indicted, condemned and executed. Some 
years afterwards reflection showed the barbarity 
of the whole proceeding, and Parliament quashed 
the attainder on the petition of Ankerett’s 
grandson. 

The murder of Isabella’s eldest son by Henry 
the Seventh in 1499, receives painful illustra- 
tion from his indictment, which is here ab- 
stracted. The poor boy had been confined to 
the Tower for fifteen years. His intellect had 
become dwarfed under the influence of his 
cruel usage, until he was unable according toa 
contemporary to distinguish ‘ between a goose 
and acapon.” The indictment sets forth a plot 
which might well have sprung from such a 
simpleton. He and two others were to seize 
the Tower and defend it. They were to rob the 
Jewel House and fire the magazine of gun- 
powder ; and whilst the lieges were extinguish- 
ing the flames, were to take ship and make off 
beyond sea with their stolen jewels and treasure, 
—and yet, at the same time, were to make 
proclamation in the Tower, that whoever would 
come to them and raise war against the King 
should receive 12d. per diem from the stolen 
treasury. The silly lad when brought to trial 
confessed his desire to escape, which was held 
tantamount to a plea of guilty; and after a 
few days’ deliberation, he was consigned to 
Tyburn to suffer the hideous sentence of a 
traitor. Well might the people think that such 
a business “ was but the King’s device,’’—and 
well might Catherine of Arragon, bred in 
superstition, imagine in after days that her di- 
vorce was not the punishment of any sin of her 
own, but a just vengeance due to a marriage 
made in the blood of this murdered innocent. 

Lord Herbert has given us pretty accurately 
the indictments of Empson and Dudley,—and 
old Stowe has carefully rendered that against 
the Duke of Buckingham. One addition in 
Sir Francis Palgrave's abstract of the latter 
ought to settle for ever the question which has 
been mooted as to the place where the Duke's 
father was beheaded. (See Blakeway's ‘His- 
tory of Shrewsbury, and Hatcher's ‘Salisbury’in 
Hoare’s ‘Modern Wilts.’) He was arrested 
near Shrewsbury, by the treason of his servant 
Banister, to whom he had fled for concealment. 
Banister helped him to a disguise,— 

* An old felt hat he put on his head, 
And leathern slops also, 
A hedging bill upon his neck, 
And so to the woods did go.” 
Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1850, p. 584. 

—But the temptation of a reward of a thousand 
pounds overcame Banister’s fidelity. The Duke 
was seized by the sheriff, hurried away to 
London, and thence into the west, whither the 
king had gone to oppose Richmond. They 
found the king at Salisbury. The Duke begged 
hard to be admitted to his presence,—but in 
vain. “Off with his head:—so much for 
Buckingham!” was the tyrant’s answer,— al 
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the culprit was immediately led into the market 

ace and put todeath. His son was charged 
with having given in a conversation the follow- 
ing explanation of his father’s design if Richard 
had admitted him to an interview.—‘ He would 
do,” he said, “what his father intended to do 
to King Richard the Third at New Sarum in 
the county of Wilts,—to wit, that his father had 
made suit to come unto the presence of King 
Richard, having about him a concealed dag Tr, 
and that his father intended when he shou Tbe 
kneeling before King Richard to rise suddenly 
and plunge the dagger into the body of the 
said King Richard.” — The definite locality 
assigned for this meditated assassination was 
no doubt the place of the Duke’s instant exe- 


cution. 

Great doubt has hung over the legal murders 
consequent on the breach with Rome in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. Even in the case of 
that purest of the Roman Catholic martyrs, Sir 
Thomas More, Sir James Mackintosh, himself 
a Commissioner of Records, to whom everything 
known was accessible, writing in the year 13831, 
declared,—‘‘ It is lamentable that the records 
of the proceedings against such a man should 
be scanty. We do not certainly know the 

ific offence of which he was convicted. 
There does not seem, however, to be much 
doubt that the prosecution was under the act 
‘for the establishment of the king’s succession’ 
in the session 1533-4, (25 Hen. 8. c. 22.), 
which made it high treason ‘to do anything to 
the prejudice, slander, disturbance, or derogation 
of the lawful marriage’ between Henry and 
Anne. Almost any act done or declined might 
be forced within the undefined limits of such 
vague terms. In this case the prosecutors 
probably represented his refusal to answer cer- 
tain questions, which, according to them must 
have related to the marriage, his observations 
at his last examination, and especially his con- 
versation with Rich, as overt acts of that treason, 
inasmuch as it must have been known by him 
that his conduct on these occasions tended to 
create a general doubt of the legitimacy of the 
marriage.” (Life of More, p. 97.)—Such were 
the speculations of a Commissioner of Records 
in 1831. Some years afterwards the Society of 
Antiquaries proved that Sir James Mackintosh 
was all wrong (Archzolog. xxvii. 361.),—by 
awery J a presumed copy of the indictment 
erived from an Arundel MS, which set forth 
that the legal offence for which Sir Thomas 
More was executed was not a treasonable slander 
of the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
as Sir James Mackintosh had supposed, but, 
what was termed in law an attempt to de- 
prive the king of one of his titles by refusing 
to acknowledge him as Head of the Church. 
—During all this time, whilst Sir James Mack- 
intosh was lamenting over the loss of the records, 
and we with the ingenuity of a special 
pleader a plausible legal ground for the con- 
demnation of the great legal martyr, and whilst 
the Society of Antiquaries with Go and not 
uncommendable zeal were striving to rectify Sir 
James's speculations on the second-rate autho- 
rity of a long buried transcript,—the original 
documents themselves were reposing in safety, 
and in excellent condition, under three keys, 
in the long buried “ Baga de Secretis.” 

The indictment as abstracted in Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s ‘Calendar’ proves the accuracy of 
the copy disinterred by the Society of Antiqua- 
nes, and establishes a case of legal injustice in 
the execution of Sir Thomas More greater by 
far than was even supposed by Sir James Mack- 
— Thus runs the case set forth against 


The act of parliament of 26 Henry VIII. c. 1. 
annexed the title of Supreme Head on earth of 


the Church of England to the Crown; and the 
26 Henry VIII. c. 13 made it treason for any 
one maliciously to wish, will, or desire in words 
or writing, or by craft to imagine, invent, prac- 
tise, or attempt to deprive the king of any of 
his titles. The indictment charged, that on the 
7th May, 1535, Sir Thomas More being ex- 
amined whether he accepted the king as head 
of the Church, answered that he would not 
meddle with the matter. Thaton the 12th May 
he wrote a private letter to Bishop Fisher, inti- 
mating to him how he had answered, and re- 
marking, that the law was like a sword with 
two edges, for if a man answered one way, it 
would confound his soul,—if another, it would 
confound his body. That Fisher, being after- 
wards examined upon the same point (although 
he had been cautioned by More not to make the 
same answer as himself, lest they should be 
suspected of confederacy), replied in the words 
used and suggested by More:—I will not 
meddle with that matter, for the statute is like 
a two-edged sword; and if I should answer 
one way, I should offend my conscience,—if I 
should answer another, I should put my life in 
jeopardy ; wherefore I will make no answer in 
that matter.” That More, being again examined, 
himself in his answer used his comparison be- 
tween the law and a sword with two edges ; and 
that Fisher and he “ treacherously” burned the 
letters which had passed between them. 

Up to this point it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive that any licentiousness of construction 
could have justified the conclusion that More 
had brought himself within the legal scope of 
the statute which made it treason to attempt 
to deprive the king of his title. So coaliatie 
thought the king’s advisers; for on the 12th 
June, 1535, Richard Rich, the new-made Solici- 
tor-General, was sent, ether with several 
other persons, to More in the Tower, to punish 
him for his obstinacy by taking away his books 
from him. A Solicitor-General could have little 
to do in the execution of such a pitiful and 
mean-spirited mandate; and whilst his com- 
panions were busy “ trussing up the books into 
a sack,” the legal functionary, a man well 
known to More, entered into conversation with 
the fallen Judge before whom he had so lately 
pleaded. More with his accustomed pleasantry 
remarked, that he might now shut up his cham- 
ber windows: ‘“ when the wares are gone, and 
the tools taken away, we must shut up shop.” 
The rest of the history shall be told in the words 
of the indictment.— 


“ And the said Richard Ryche charitably moved 
Sir Thomas More to be conformable to the before- 
mentioned acts and laws ; to which More replied,— 
‘Your conscience will save you, and my conscience 
will save me..—And Ryche then and there protest- 
ing that he had no authority to make any communi- 
cation with More, said to him, ‘Supposing that it 
were enacted by Parliament that he, Richard Ryche, 
should be king, and that it should be treason to deny 
the same, what would be the offence if he, Sir 
Thomas More, was to say that Ryche was king, for 
certain,’ said Ryche, ‘ that in his conscience there was 
no effect but that More would be obliged so to accept 
Ryche for king, because he, More, would be bound 
by the act of Parliament.’—To which More then and 
there answered, ‘ that he should offend if he were to 
say “ No,” for he was obliged by the act, because he 
could give his consent to the same,’ but he said that 
that wasa light case; and wherefore the said Thomas 
More further said to Ryche that he would put a higher 
case, ‘ Suppose it should be enacted by Parliament 
quod Deus non esset Deus, and that opposing the 
act should be a treason, and if it were asked of vou, 
Richard Ryche, whether you would say quod Deus 
non erat Deus, according to the statute, and if you 
were to say “ No,’’ would you not offend ?\—To 
which Ryche answered More, ‘ Certainly; because it 
is impossible quod Deus non esset Deus ; but, because 





your case is so high, I will putamediumone. You 





know that our Lord the King is constituted chief 
head on earth of the Church of England; and why, 
Master More, can you not affirm to accept the same, 
just as you would in the preceding case, that I 
should be made king, in which case you agree that 
you would be obliged to acknowledge and accept me 
as king."—To which More, persevering in his trea- 
sons, answered to Ryche, ‘that the cases were not 
similar, because the king can be made by Parliament 
and deprived by Parliament, and to which act every 
subject being in Parliament gives his consent ; but 
in the first case the subject cannot be obliged, because 
his consent cannot be given for that in Parliament; 
and although the king might be so accepted in Eng- 
land, yet many do not assent to the same in foreign 
parts, 1% 


—These words, denied by Sir Thomas More to 
have been uttered, and treacherously drawn from 
him even upon the very showing of the indict- 
ment, were held to amount to a traitorous at- 
tempt to deprive the King of his title of Supreme 
Head of the Church. The jury found him guilty, 
the Court sentenced him,—and we know the 
result. Mercy was no royal prerogative in the 
good old times of bluff King Hal. 

We must reserve some remarks upon others 
of these terrible records until next week. 





Canada, as it was, is, and may be. B 
Lieut.-Col. Sir R. H. Bonnycastle. With 
Considerable Additions, and an Account of 
Recent Transactions. By Sir J. E. Alex- 
ander. 2 vols. Colburn. 

A little more than ten years ago Sir R. H. 
Bonnycastle published his ‘Canada in 1841.’ 
It was reviewed at the time of its appearance 
in these columns [ Athen. No. 737],—and cer- 
tain objections were taken to the unmethodical 
nature of its plan and the want of order with 
which its valuable information was disposed. 
We then suggested that the materials might be 
turned to better account. Four years since the 
author died,—and it was then discovered that 
he had left behind him a mass of new manu- 
script on this his favourite theme. Had he 
lived, there is little doubt that he would have 
presented to the world, in due course, his great 
store of information on men and events, enriched 
with the mature opinions of an able and veteran 
officer on the best policy to be adopted towards that 
important colony by the Imperial Government. 
As it is, Sir James Alexander has undertaken 
the task of editing his papers, and of supplying 
such additional information as seemed necessary 
to round the subject or to complete the narra- 
tive to a later date. The result is somewhat 
of a jumble. The original and the additions 
are not well discriminated,—though the writer 
and his editor very frequently differ as to opin- 
ions and policies. The fault of ‘ The Canadas in 
1841’ therefore clings to ‘Canada as it was, 
is, and may be’ in no slight degree. Both 
works offer valuable “ notes’’ to the future histo- 
rian; but neither of them can be accepted as 
either a social or a philosophical contribution 
to our colonial history. 

The writer, as is natural in men a great part 
of whose lives has been spent in the colony, 
consider North America as of supreme impor- 
tance to the Empire. In the words of one of 
them, ‘‘ Canada is the right arm of the Mon- 
archy ;” and they dwell with a fond minuteness 
on the petty details of its internal troubles. In 
these accounts they exhibit little vigour of 
thought or of style. The theme is poor in itself, 
—and it is not redeemed by condensation or 
dramatic rapidity. A good story-teller would 
be able to make the men glow, the scenes live 
again,—for the first were not wanting in zeal 
and peculiarity of character, nor the latter in 
variety and picturesqueness. Now and then 
we get at a slight trait, racy of the soil,—but not 
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often. A better artist would have made better 
use of this characteristic illustration.— 


“Papineau awoke from his golden dream of 
Empire. The lictors, with their fasces round his 
throne, fled, and were broken; and he put me in 
mind of the story of a Yankee, Giles Jolt, who having 
sympathized to a certain extent with the yellow 
radiance and sweetness of a bottle of ‘real Jamaky,’ 
over which he had been, like a second Alnaschar, 
counting up the gains to be derived from certain 
wooden nutmegs and deal pumpkin-seeds, with which 
he was about to ‘ pedlar’ a little amongst the simple 
Canadians, found himself overcome with and borne 
down by spiritual grief, and staggering to the door 
late on a dark night, comfortably seated himself in 
his ox-cart, and gave the usual go-a-head scream to the 
‘ critturs.’ Vain were the words, vain the application 
of the whip. ‘Why I swan,’ says the Yankee, ‘ it 
beats all natur; tarnal hides, why don't ye stretch 
out? Old Patience is setting up for me, and burst 
your barrels, won’t ye budge?’ After many fruitless 
admonitions and sundry strange oaths, the pedlar 
found his oxen were anywhere but where they should 
have been, for some friend, more cute than he, 
had stolen them. Day at length broke, and with 
Aurora Jonathan's wits slowly broke forth also, and 
he began to rub his eyes and his reason thus: —‘ Now 
if I’m the genu-wine rael Erastes Corncob, darn it, 
I've lost my team, but if I’m any other fellow in all 
creation I've found a cart.’ Papineau found a cart, 
for he very soon decamped, and left his team 
with anybody that chose to drive it. In fact, he 
took refuge in that country where Papineaus were 
then at a premium, leaving his native soil where they 
were just then at a discount.” 


Among the incidents of the Canadian troubles 
none has given rise to so much discussion, 
created so much angry feeling in the United 
States, or afforded so fair a pretext for the ex- 
aggeration of those who strive to stir up the 
passions of the Anglo-Saxon branches in Ame- 
rica against each other, as the “‘ cutting out” of 
the Caroline. The incident has been greatly 
‘misrepresented,—and the account given in the 
text is wanting in clearness and force. The 
best description that we have seen is a despatch 
from Sir French Head, here printed (in the 
form of a note) it is said for the first time. 
From this we extract a note or two.— 


* On the night of the 4th of December the inha- 
bitants of the city of Toronto were alarmed by the 
intelligence that about five hundred persons, armed 
with rifles, were approaching the city—that they had 
murdered in the highway a gentleman of great re- 
spectability, and had made several persons prisoners. 
The inhabitants rushed immediately to arms—there 
were no soldiers in the province, and no militia had 
been called out. The home district, from which this 
party of armed men came, contains 60,000 inha- 
bitants—the city of Toronto 10,000. In a few hours 
a respectable force, although undisciplined, was col- 
lected and armed in self-defence, and awaited the 
threatened attack. It seems now to admit of no 
doubt that if they had at once advanced against the 
insurgents, they would have met with no formidable 
resistance, but it was thought more prudent to wait 
natil a sufficient force should be collected, to put 
the success of an attack beyond question. In the 
mean time, people poured in from all quarters to op- 
pose the insurgents, who obtained no increase of 
numbers, but on the contrary, were deserted by many 
of their body, in consequence of the acts of devasta- 
tion and plunder into which their leader had forced 
them. On the 7th of December an overwhelming 
force of militia went against them, and dispersed them 
without losing a man—taking many prisoners, who 
were instantly released by my order, and suffered 
to depart to their homes. The rest, with their leaders, 
fled—some have since surrendered themselves to 
justice —many have been taken, and some have 
escaped from the province. * * This band of outlaws 
on Navy Island—acting in defiance of the laws and 
government of both countries — opened a fire from 
several pieces of ordnance upon the Canadian shore, 
which in this part is thickly settled: the distance 
from the island being about 600 yards, and within 


put several balls (six-pound shot) through a house, 
in which a party of militia men were quartered, 
and which is the dwelling-house of Capt. Ussher, a 
respectable inhabitant. “They killed a horse on 
which a man at the time was riding, but happily did 
no further mischief, though they fired also repeatedly 
with cannon and musketry upon our boats. They 
continued daily to render their position more formi- 
dable; receiving constant supplies of men and warlike 
stores from the State of New York, which were chiefly 
embarked at a landing place on the American main 
shore, called Fort Schlosser, nearly opposite to Navy 
Island. This place was once, I believe, a military 
position before the conquest of Canada from the 
French; but there is now neither fort nor village 
there, but merely a single house occupied as a tavern, 
and a wharf in front of it, to which boats and vessels 
are moored. The tavern had been, during these 
lawless proceedings, a rendezvous for the band, who 
cannot be called by any name more appropriate than 
pirates; and was, in fact, openly and notoriously 
resorted to as their head-quarters on the mainland, 
and is to this time. On the 28th of December posi- 
tive information was given to Col. M‘Nab, by per- 
sons from Buffalo, that a small steamboat, called the 
Caroline, of about fifty tons burthen, had been hired 
by the ‘ Patriots,’ and was to be employed in carrying 
down cannon and other stores, and in transporting 
men and anything else, that might be required be- 
tween Fort Schlosser and Navy Island. He resolved 
if she came down and engaged in this service to take 
or destroy her. She did come down agreeably to 
the information he received. She transported a 
piece of artillery and other stores to the island, and 
made repeated passages during the day between the 
island and the main shore. In the night he sent a 
party of militia in boats with orders to take or destroy 
her. They proceeded to execute the order. They 
found the Caroline moored to the wharf, opposite to 
the inn at Fort Schlosser. In the inn there was a 
body of armed men to protect her, part of the pirate 
force, or acting in their support. On her deck there 
was an armed party, and a sentinel who demanded 
the countersign. Thus identified as she was with 
the force, which, in defiance of the law of nations 
and every principle of natural justice, had invaded 
Upper Canada, and made war upon its unoffending 
inhabitants, she was boarded, and after resistance, 
in which some desperate wounds were inflicted upon 
the assailants, she was carried. Ifany peaceable 
citizens of the United States perished in the conflict, 
it was and is unknown to the captors. * * No wanton 
injury was committed by the party who gallantly 
effected this service. They loosed the vessel from 
the wharf, and finding they could not tow her against 
the rapid current of the Niagara, they abandoned the 
effort to secure her, set her on fire, and let her drift 
down the stream.” 


Of the differences between the writer and the 
editor of this work, some of the more serious 
relate to the policy of the Home Ministry. Sir 
Richard Bonnycastle, if not more liberal than 
Sir James Alexander, was probably more clear- 
sighted. ‘The latter is the champion of a colo- 
nial aristocracy,—an aristocracy not of talent 
and personal influence, but of titles and privi- 
leges. He also contends for the rights of the 
Church in a sense opposed to his author. Sir 
Richard treats the idea of colonial nobles with 
scorn and merriment. “The absurdity,” he 
says, ‘ of a Duke of Marmalade and a Marquess 
of Lemonade in Hayti can be laughed at 
equally by the aristocrat and the republican, 
setting aside the difference of colour ;”— 
and he asks — ‘ would not Western Canada 
furnish a theme for ridicule if some of its worthy 

illors were suddenly raised to the peerage 
with the high-sounding titles of Duke of Nia- 
gara, Marquis of Ontario, Viscount Erie, or 
Baron Superior?” But Sir James laments, in 
two several notes, that there is not a Canadian 
nobility to counteract “the heterogeneously 
composed Legislative Councils that have been 
selected by the Crown from among storekeepers, 
lawyers, &c.”” 
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My Life and Acts in Hungary in the Years 1848 
and 1849—[Mein Leben und Wirken, §c.}, 
By Arthur Georgei. Leipzig, Brockhaus; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 


Tae announcement of this book needs no pre- 
amble. Enough is known of the author's part 
in the Hungarian War of Independence,— 
enough has been said of his conduct at its close 
—to cause a general stir of expectation on the 
first hint of his ‘‘rising to explain.” He has 
done this at great length, in a precise, elaborate 
manner, with no small ability. His tone is em- 
phatic; his confessions wear an aspect of candour 
and boldness, becoming only in one who feels 
himself above reproach. The narrative, indeed, 
is as much an indictment of Kossuth,—as chief 
of the separatist party,—including more extreme 
republicans, like Perezel and Guyon,—as a 
vindication—apology it cannot be termed—of 
Georgei’s own conduct :—which he maintains to 
have been from first to last based on adherence 
to the old constitution of Hungary, against 
the revolutionary doctrine of her total inde- 
pendence as false in principle and fatal to the 
practical issue of the conflict.—The confidence 
with which this attitude is taken,—the energy 
and bitter sarcasm which point the writer's 
strictures on the character, designs and beha- 
viour of Kossuth,—the plainness with which 
he speaks of the military events of the war, and 
of the conduct of troops and officers engaged in 
it,—will enhance the sensation which any nar- 
rative from his pen would have produced. If 
this be acting, it is like Kean’s—“ terribly in 
earnest.” 

That it will provoke anger and denial in 
many quarters is certain: by none can it be 
otherwise received than as an ex parte repre- 
sentation. But it is in any point of view an im- 
portant historical document ; remarkable as well 
for the ground taken as for the subtlety and 
force with which it is applied to the whole series 
of transactions in which Georgei was concerned, 
So copious is the work—containing in the two 
volumes more than 700 closely filled pages,— 
that we can only attempt to give a mall sum- 
mary of its contents; and this, from the nature 
of the subject, will but faintly reproduce its in- 
tricate facts and close arguments. What can be 
done within the compass of a few columns must 
however be attempted, by a wey the course 
of the story as far as possible in the order of the 
original. It may be premised, once for all, 
that in this process we shall follow the writer. 
Where comment is not expressly introduced as 
our own, it must be understood that we merely 
state what he says, omitting, for brevity’s sake, 
the repetition of a formula to that effect. 


Arthur Georgei, formerly a subaltern in the 
Austrian service, but retired, joined the national 
rising early in 1848, under the Batthyani minis- 
try; and was made captain in a Honvéd regi- 
ment. At this time the attitude of the nation was 
that of resistance, under the express sanction of 
its Austrian king, to what he had declared to 
be the rebellious invasion of Jellachich. The 
force of the country consisted partly of regu- 
larly trained soldiers, partly of new levies, 
militia, national guards, &c. The former only, 
from first to last, were efficient in supporting the 
war, but they were badly officered ;—the latter, 
ill armed, suspicious, undisciplined, and unsteady, 
could never be depended upon. Of their mis- 
conduct in the face of the enemy, Georgei com- 
plains at every stage of his narrative; and he 
records acts of cowardice and misbehaviour, not 
among the common sort alone, which are stat- 
tling from their excess and frequency in the levies 
of a nation usually deemed mq sew warlike. 
The result of his experience in this respect will 


have more than a local interest; it confirms 
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what has been advanced elsewhere by higher 


military authorities, on the danger of relying 
upon anything but discipline in martial opera- 
tions. As to the non-military, the lowest class 
and the rural population are declared to have 
been lukewarm, if not absolutely ill affected 
to the insurgent cause. Although elsewhere, 


in and out of the army, there was no lack of 


enthusiasts, the evidence of Georgei wy 
confirms the warning of Sir Charles Napier as 
to the danger of trusting to the efficacy of mere 
impulse against the fire and manceuvres of a 
trained enemy. . 

Georgei soon rose, by skill and resolution, in 
an army where few of the officers showed either. 
His first independent command was signalized 
by the execution, at a drum-head court-martial, 
of Count Eugene Zichy,—captured on his way 
to Roth's camp, under a safe-conduct from the 
Ban, with forty of his proclamations in the 
carriage. Shortly afterwards came the opera- 
tions, nominally under Perezel, which caused 
the surrender of Roth, and drove Jellachich 
across the frontier. The merit of these was 
given to Georgei; who was made colonel, and 
employed on a detached command. At this 
je stage of the war he begins to complain 
of Kossuth, who was now become President 
of the “Committee of Defence,” for med- 
dling with promotions in the army,—an ac- 
cusation often repeated afterwards, with the 
addition in one place that, besides the bad 
effects of the interference itself, too many of the 
officers sent from Ofen were notorious cowards 
or reprobates. It is alleged that supremacy 
in military as well as in civil affairs was 
always Kossuth’s ambition,—for which Georgei 
declares few men could be less apt as his merit, 
which was transcendent in speech, was not sup- 
ported by either wisdom, sincerity of purpose, 
or personal resolution. In these pages he is 
constantly represented as a mere orator, won- 
derfully profuse of stirring eloquence, Thra- 
sonical in words, shifty in pursuing his ends 
and dexterous in hiding them, but failing at last 
whenever firmness or self-exposure were neces- 
sary to their attainment. In this picture, what- 
ever may be said of the instances adduced in 
support of its truth, there is evidently a stron 
professional as well as personal bias,—the ol 
sae between “ Arms and the Gown,” no 
ess than the bitterness of political antipathy. 

The Croatian invasion being now blown over, 
and an army, called of the “‘ Upper Danube,” 
being in position under General Méga, at Paren- 
dorf, near the Austrian frontier, Georgei was 
sent by Kossuth, who professed doubts of that 
General, to report on his movements; and soon 
was followed by the President in person. The 
latter, confident in the force of the national 
excitement, urged the immediate invasion of 
Austria, for the relief of besieged fellow patriots 
in Vienna. The officers represent the danger 
of such a step, with an army so ill disciplined, 
consisting in part of tumultuary levies, some 
armed only with scythes. In vain :—Kossuth 
insists that their spirit, roused by his harangues, 
will make up for the want of training and arms. 
The generals shrug their shoulders. The army 
crosses the Laitha,— advances as far as 
Swechat,—is attacked, beaten, the levies turning 
back at the first shots,—and Kossuth, one of the 
first to fly, barely escapes among the fugitives, 
who never stopped till they reached the Hun- 
on territory.—This would seem to have been 
the first and last appearance of the President 
im the field. 


Immediately after this, Austrian forces began 
to appear on the scene. The aspect of the war 
changed. At Vienna there were already 
manifest signs of counter-revolution. But this 
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cessfully on a great scale. 


move against Simunich, who was already threa 
ening Ofen. 


sident. 


tility. The operations against Simunic 
in December, 1848. 
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bury itself in the ruins of Ofen ;’”—but retreat 


to confer with Kossuth, finds him already fled. 


point of that stage of the war. 
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ful failure at Kapolna, where, arrivin 


lace Georgei in the command,—provisionally, 


acting. Then followed a period of inaction. 
The Government had fled to Debreczin. Austria 
seemed in the ascendant; and’ published her 
notorious manifesto,—to which Kossuth, in the 
following April, replied by the resolution declar- 
ing Hungary independent. During this interval, 
it was Georgei’s army that won at Hatvan, Tapio- 
Bicske, and at Isaszeg, and finally raised the 
siege of Comorn ;—successes, he candidly says, 
owing more to the incompetence of Windisch- 
gritz than to the conduct of his own troops, of 
whom few but the trained soldiers behaved them- 
selves well in action. 

In the camp at Comorn, Kossuth’s proclama- 
tion of April 14th found no response; and 
Georgei, above all, was indignant at the 
manner in which he considered himself to 
have been deceived. What was now to be 
done? Why did he not at once lead the 
constitutional army against the traitorous Go- 
vernment? It was too distant, and too weak. 





@ army could resist without violating its mili- 


Austria was still powerful in the field. Before 


tary oath to the crown of Hungary :—a point 
on which Georgei says, the trained soldiers— 
the only reliable part,of it—never wavered 
throughout the war,—at least in the division 
with which he was concerned, which was also 
rincipal, and the only one that acted suc- 


In November, Georgei, invested with the 
command in place of General Méga, began to 


The aspect of affairs soon be- 
came serious. ae proposes the necessity of 
a Dictatorship to Kossuth, who seems uneasy 
and hesitating; and Georgei begins from this 
point to mark his growing aversion to the Pre- 
He says, the latter would then have 
displaced him from the command if any other 
competent officer would have accepted it; that 
notions of an “independent Hungary” were 
already fermenting in his brain,—but these were 
so plausibly concealed that Georgei had no suf- 
ficient cause for retiring, or declaring a hos- 

began 
The Hungarian army, 
ill provided, badly officered, unsupported by 
the peasantry, retreats :—first, Presburg is eva- 
The Austrians are rein- 
forced—Windischgratz assumes the command. 
The Hungarians must retire towards the moun- 
The Government declares “that it will 


at the first rumour of the enemy, with such 
despatch, that Georgei, hastening to the capital 


This sinister aspect of the campaign, in which 
nearly all but the old soldiers are said to have 
continually disgraced themselves, continued until 
the middle of February,—which was the lowest 
After this the 
troops began to behave better ; some advantages 
were gained by Klapka and others; and matters 
were taking a more hopeful turn, when Dem- 
rotégé—arrives as com- 
This officer 
Georgei represents as incompetent to an absurd 
degree, and in his behaviour seeming “ fitter 
for a madhouse than for the command of an 
As a foreigner, his appointment was 
unwelcome to the troops; but Kossuth, in bring- 
ad in view his favourite 
of peoples,” and an 
olish rising. A shame- 
late in 
the day, he converted Klapka’s partial success 
into hopeless defeat, was the beginning and end 
of his trial at this period. The army rose against 
him; and Kossuth was reluctantly forced to re- 


indeed, as locum tenens for General Vetter, whose 
ill health, however, prevented him from ever 


anything else could be done, this nearest danger 
must be met,—a danger now increased tenfold 
by Kossuth’s act. From this moment compro- 
mise had become hopeless. By declaring the 
crown of Hungary forfeited, he had meme a 
struggle for life and death. Resolved to re- 
conquer by the army, if possible, the true con- 
stitutional ground of the war, Georgei was, under 
these circumstances, constrained to temporize 
t- | with the Government,—hoping, meanwhile, ta 
sustain the spirit of the troops by new suc- 
cesses, 

This is the substance of Georgei’s version of 
Kossuth’s policy and of his own conduct at this 
critical moment. It is, however, visibly defec- 
tive as regards the former, in virtually passing 
over the previous act by which the Court of 
Vienna had annulled the constitution of Hun- 
gary. Nor does it appear, either, that the ad- 
herence by Kossuth’s Government to the ori- 
ginal basis of the war would have led to the 
revocation of the Austrian edict,—or that the 
reprisals taken by declaring the crown forfeited 
practically lamed the Hungarian defence. In 
Georgei’s army, however ill affected it might 
be to the new order of things, it does not, by 
his own report, seem to have caused any actual 
mischief. The charge would be graver were it 
shown that the revolutionary step induced 
Russia to take part in the fray. But this 
s | Georgei does not positively assert. It may be 

added, that the result of his narrative clearly 
leaves an impression that against Austria alone 
the hope of maintaining the struggle was by no 
means such as has been commonly represented. 
From what he says of the neglected state of the 
troops, of the want of able officers, of the weak- 
ness of the government, and of the coldness of 
the re feeling when sacrifices were de- 
manded, it would seem that, with the power 
which Austria’s Italian successes had set at 
liberty, and with any leader more able than 
Windischgriitz, the issue might indeed have 
been deferred,—but would in the end have been 
the same as that which came more suddenly 
with the Russians. 

The news of their entry was first heard in 
the camp of Comorn. Georgei at once felt the 
significance of this event. iis only hope now 
lay in gaining, before the Russians drew near, 
some great success against Austria, which might 
dispose her to grant terms to Hungary.—This 
was not the view of Kossuth; who is described 
as lulling himself for some time, and still longer 
trying to cheat his countrymen, with hopes that 
Russia’s intrusion would be the signal for inter- 
vention in Hungary’s favour by “ England, 
France, the United States, and Turkey !”—The 
Russians, however, advanced without any such 
check; and affairs became hourly more and 
more critical. Georgei, by great exertions, 
partly carried his plan into effect, but not 
enough for the end he proposed.—He advances 
from Comorn, besieges and takes Ofen, to 
which the Government returns,—Kossuth at its 
head, now as “ Governor of Hungary.” At this 
stage occurs the most damaging of Georgei’s 
confessions. Hitherto he had done nothing 
that actually committed him to the opinions 
which he now denounces. He had openly 
identified himself by the Waizen address to the 
army in January 1849 with the cause of consti- 
tutional monarchy. The decorations offered 
him in reward of his late successes he refused 
to receive from the Revolutionary Government: 
and altogether might be said to have kept his 
place as its antagonist rather than as its officer : 
—Kossuth, under these circumstances, plainly 
allowing him to remain in command only be- 
cause he could not help it. No other General 
had had equal success: and his officers, one 
and all, showed on various occasions, both now 
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and to the very end of the war, that they were 
determined to keep him at their head. 

Late in April, we say, i.e. after the decla- 
ration, —Georgei assumed, in addition to his 
military command, the office of War Minister, 
for which he had been named some time 
earlier, but had at first got Klapka to act as his 
substitute.—This office enjoined an oath of alle- 
giance to the Revolutionary Government: an 
overt adoption of its principles that cannot be 
gainsaid—nor well reconciled with the position 
already described. Georgei unreservedly ad- 
mits that it was an‘insincerity :—and thus justi- 
fies it. To the rescue of the country in any 
way the preservation of the army was indispen- 
sable,—and of this, an efficient war ministry was 
the first condition. No one else appeared fit for 
the post. Klapka, brave and skilful in the field, 
had shown himself weak in the cabinet, a mere 
tool of Kossuth’s. As an instance of this 
Georgei cites his consenting, against his better 
judgment, to the extraordinary appointment of 
a sister of the Governor as “ Guardian-mother 
and Sick Nurse in general to all Hungary,” 
an appointment bringing the whole hospital 
system—including the military branch—under 
a woman’s control,—and this, flagrante bello! 
To prevent absurdities like this, and others 
threatened by Kossuth’s itch for military sway, 
both capacity and firmness were wanted. Kos- 
suth had purposely deceived him as to the revo- 
lutionary scheme before the 14th of April: to 
deceive Kossuth in turn was no more than a 
fair stratagem, indispensable to the ultimate 

urpose—of vital moment to the future of 
a enlie overthrowing Kossuth altogether. 
This is Georgei’s own account of his motives. 
He adds, that Kossuth was really blinded by 
the act :—and this, from having imagined that 
Georgei’s hostility, as arising from personal am- 
bition only, would be appeased by a lucrative 
post. Such, in substance, is the explanation,— 
which evidently looks awkward enough, even 
as given by the party concerned. 

We hasten to the closing scenes. Already 
in April Klapka, on giving up the Ministry 
of War, had declared the defence of Hungary 
impossible without foreign aid. The remaining 
operations in the field were, in fact, but a series 
of ineffectual attempts at resistance against 


superior forces—Russia on this hand, Austria 
on that. Georgei during the interval had made 
trial of the disposition of a party in the Diet op- 
posed to Kossuth ; but found that they would 
not hear of ‘‘a government of the sabre”’; yet he 
succeeds in getting Perezel, Bem, Guyon, and 


Dembinski deposed from their commands. He 
still keeps the army together as he can, but 
despairs for the result. Haynau appears on 
the scene, announcing himself by an act of 
cruel severity—the precursor of a long series, 
which history will not forget. The hope of a 
decided stroke against Austria must be given 
up. The battle of Raab is lost—the army is 
in retreat—the Russians are near. The only 
question now is, when and in what manner the 
contest shall be ended. 

An important interview had already taken 
place with Kossuth on the 26th of June. 
Georgei then advised him to tell Hungary, 
hitherto deceived by false triumphs, the whole 
truth,—to resolve on a last desperate effort. ‘ Let 
the Government join the army, and all live or 
die together.”” Kossuth, seeming to approve, 
follows a part only of this counsel. A procla- 
mation announcing the fatal crisis is issued; 
but the plan is laid at the same time of passing 
into Turkey, with a reserved division of the 
army. In order to this, Dembinski is again 
called to light, and put at its head in the eastern 

rovinces. This was the force which he led to 
nal and utter defeat at Temeswar. 





The Russian general Rudiger had already 
more than once, but in vain, summoned Georgei 
to surrender, as unable to resist, before he re- 

aired to his last conference with Kossuth,—who 

ad retreated, with the Government, to Arad. 
The latter, since foreign intervention was not 
forthcoming, was now revolving an offer of 
Hungary, as an independent kingdom, toa Rus- 
sian prince,—but was doubtful if Russia would 
like to deal personally with him. To the plan, 
however conducted, Sunni refused his assent. 
At this meeting, too, the issue of the battle of 
Temeswar, not yet known, was discussed ; and 
a conversation is minutely reported, in which 
Georgei was expressly asked by Kossuth what 
he would do, as Commander-in-Chief, supposing 
Dembinski beaten?—*“ In that case,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘I should at once lay down arms.”— 
“ And I,” said Kossuth, “ will shoot myself!” 
—a promise, no doubt, more easily uttered than 
pleasant to act on. 

On this conference Georgei founds his defence 
against all imputations of having treasonably, 
and in defiance of Kossuth’s just hopes, given 
up the cause of Hungary with her last army, 
when invested with full powers, after the 
abdication and flight of Kossuth. He insists 
that the latter well knew there was no alter- 
native possible— was thoroughly aware of 
Georgei’s settled purpose :—that the vague ex- 
pressions in Kossuth’s parting manifesto, resign- 
ing all power to the General, “for the rescue 
of the national existence,”’ was a mere flourish, 
basely devised, in order to make him the scape- 
goat for the sins and cowardice of the Govern- 
ment,—by seeming to expect a consummation 
which Kossuth knew was impossible, and as to 
which, before resigning power and handing it over 
to Georgei, he knew the resolution of the latter. 
That an army, such as it was, worn out with 
200 miles of harassing retreat, left by the final 
desertion of the Government without provisions, 
and vastly outnumbered by the enemy, could 
have gained anything for the country by further 
resistance, was obviously incredible. It suited 
men whose patriotism had been shown in saving 
their own skins to represent what would have 
been a mere act of madness as something which 
they had a right to expect from those who re- 
mained on the post of danger. 

The only other point that we need dwell on is, 
the fact of Georgei’s exemption from the general 
fate of his army after its unconditional sur- 
render to the Russian Commander-in-Chief, 
having refused to lay down its arms to the 
Austrians. He says, first, that the terms of 
the surrender, after they had been considered 
by him alone, were adopted unanimously by all 
his officers in a council of war, at which he 
abstained from appearing ;—and, next, that no 
stipulation whatever, either then, before, or 
after, was made for himself—no solicitation ad- 
dressed by him, except expressly on behalf of 
his comrades, to the Russian General. It cannot 
be denied that it was unfortunate for him that 
the Prince should have confined his application 
to the Czar, and the latter his influence with 
Austria, to Georgei’s pardon only. But he pro- 
tests, that no act of his, at any time or in any 
way, led to the end of preserving his own safety 
at the expense of his comrades or without re- 
gard to his country,—and that up to the last 
moment he expected to be particularly singled 
out as an example to others. The weight of 
this protestation we do not here undertake to 
appreciate. 

But it should be observed that the preface 
contains copies of letters which Georgei says he 
wrote from Klagenfurt, in May and June, 
1850, to the Austrian minister and to the Em- 
peror, such as would hardly have been dared 





by a man conscious of a disgraceful compromise. 


On this subject, he says it would have been in 
vain to write while the fate of Hungary was en. 
tirely in the hands of Haynau, But that the 
instant his rule ceased, the petition and protest 
were transmitted to Vienna. In his position, 
to have stirred in this subject at all was not 
without danger. The appeal is to the effect, 
that he, if any one, deserved condign punish- 
ment, on every charge that could be w 
against officers of inferior rank,—but above all, 
against those who had never, like him, been in 
the Austrian service before the war. But that 
since he, in spite of this, had been pardoned, 
it was iniquitous cruelty to strike the less re- 
sponsible while the head offender was allowed 
to escape. All, of course, here depends on the 
authenticity of the documents. But to publish 
false papers under the actual circumstances of 
the case would imply something like madness 
as well as effrontery in the writer. 

Indeed, in Georgei’s present condition, the 
issue of this book, which everywhere reflects 
on Austrian policy and conduct without dis- 
guise, is itself an evidence of courage and 
sincerity, which must be counted as a testimon: 
to character in any fair judgment of the value 
to be assigned to its Selene. There is no 
fear of these being too lightly admitted. The 
resentments which they are certain to provoke 
will insure them a rigorous trial in many 
quarters. 

Of the chief persons, besides Kossuth, of 
whom Georgei speaks, Generals Aulich and 
Damjavics are described as the most distin- 
guished for military talent,—Guyon as “ daring, 
but without a head,’—Meszéros, as a jovial 
well-meaning veteran, but destitute of parts—a 
mere instrument of Kossuth, — Perczel, as a 
vain, turbulent boaster, vehement and shallow, 
without a particle of genius for command. The 
characters of Dembinski and Klapka have 
already been given. Bem he saw only for a 
short period, but he thought him “ very like an 
adventurer.” Of the Austrian commanders, 
General Schlick alone is praised for bravery and 
skill. Of Haynau Georgei speaks in a tone of 
hardly suppressed abhorrence. The Russians, 
he says, behaved generously to all at the time of 
the surrender. 

In conclusion, we repeat, that it seemed 
proper in the case of a work like this, which is 
sure to be eagerly discussed, rather to report its 
substance than to pronounce opinions on the 
points which it raises. For these latter the time 
is hardly yet ripe,—there being still much to be 
cleared up on both sides in order to elicit from 
the conflicting evidence anything like the final 
sentence of History. 





Britannia’s Pastorals: a Third Book. Now 
First Edited from the Original Manuscript 
preserved in the Library of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. By T. Crofton Croker, Esq. Printed 
for the Percy Society. 

We cannot complain of the mode in which 

this little tract has been edited, because, m 

truth, it has not been edited at all. It is 4 

mere impression of the manuscript in Salisbu 

Cathedral library which is bound up will 

a printed copy of William Browne's ‘Bri- 

tannia’s Pastorals,’ and we are not even 

told to what age the handwriting belongs. 

Neither is a word of information given as 

what author it ought really to be assigned to; 

and in a preface of a page and a half, Mr. 

Croker (who copied the original) more than 

intimates a doubt if Browne was the writer. 

He and his friends may, however, make 

themselves quite easy on that point,—for t 

verses are undoubtedly by the same poe 

who published two other books of rustic 
rhymes, some of them in the highest strain of 
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that species of composition, under the title of 
In this point of view 
they deserve attention ; for although the merit 
of this Third Book may not be on the whole 
equal to the first two, it is yet considerable, 
—and certainly one of the greatest benefits 

Society has conferred on its sub- 
scribers has been to print, at the very close of 
itscareer, this volume. Weare glad, too, to have 
that the text is accurate in the fact 
that Mr. Croker did not trust himself with the 
sole collation of it, but obtained the assistance of 
Had the latter gentleman done 
more by prefixing a suitable introduction, and 
by adding illustrative notes of a biographical 
and critical kind, we should have been still more 
obliged to him. As it is, the notes are just nine 
in number, are merely verbal, and would occupy 
only a single page had they not, by the skill of 
the printer, been ingeniously extended over two 


‘Britannia’s Pastorals.’ 


that the Percy 


warranty 


Mr. Halliwell. 


es. 


ndependently of external, the internal evi- 
dence that Browne was the composer of the 
verses is abundant, though it does not seem to 
We 
doubt if there were any poet of his day in this 
particular department who could have displayed 
so much elegant fancy in such graceful lines. It 
isclear from a passage at the end of the first song 
of this Third Book that Elizabeth was dead,— 
although, from the manner in which she is men- 
tioned, we may presume that she had not very 
long ceased to reign ;—and in the same place the 
author speaks of his own youth. We know that 
Browne was yet a student when he printed his 
first work in 1613; and from the style and spirit 
of the pieces before us, if from nothing else, it 
seems certain that they were meant as a con- 
What 
we have here is in itself but a fragment. 
The first song is of more than usual length, but 
disjointed ; and the second is so abruptly con- 
cluded as to make it clear that the writer was | and banqueting-hall of Oberon—the furniture 
in some way interrupted in the prosecution of and feasts of which are minutely and fancifully 
his design. From the very last lines of the! pourtrayed. At one point we almost imagined 
first of the two songs, among other places, | that Browne intended Spenser (whom he praises 
we learn that the author could be no other than | by name) by this forgotten bard; but such ap- 
William Browne; and disregarding all resem-! pears afterwards not to be the case, —and 
blances of thought and versification between although Spenser, with the help of Lord 
the first two books of ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ and | Burghley, died in poverty, it is very certain 


have struck Mr. Halliwell or Mr. Croker. 


tinuation of his ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals.’ 


the Third Book now in our hands, there is testi- 
mony sufficient to settle the question of author- 
ship. We must grieve over the hasty conclusion 
of the second song,—-since in it the writer was 
apparently commencing the story of Cupid and 

syche in a manner that, making allowance for 
a certain warmth and freedom of description, 
would have rendered it one of the most charming 
poems of the kind in our language. Do not the 


three following stanzas justify such an expec- 
tation ?— 
Her cheekes the wonder of what eye beheld 
tt betwixt a lilly and a rose, 

In gentle rising plaines devinely swell'd, 

Where all the graces and the loves repose. 
Nature in this peece all her workes excell’d, 

Yet shewd her selfe imperfect in the close, 

she forgott (when she soe faire did rayse her) 
To give the world a wits might duely prayse her. 
* * 


When that she spoake, as at a voice from heaven 

her sweet words all eares and hearts attended ; 
When that she sung, they thought the planetts seaven 

her sweet voice might well their tunes have mended ; 

she did sighe, all were of joye bereaven ; 
And when she smyld, heaven had them all befriended. 
If that her voice, sighes, smiles, soe many thrill’d, 
0, had she kiss'd, how many had she kili'd! 
* 


Her slender fingers (neate and worthy made 
To be the servants to soe much perfection) 
"d to a palme whose touch woulde streight invade 


And bring a sturdy heart to lowe subjection. 
Her slender wrists two diamond braceletts lade, 
en richer bz ose sweet a soules election. 
happy brace! it more 
‘Towhom those armes shall eyed be! 
The second song, from which the above is 


taken, is, as we have said, only a fragment; and 


it seems that the first song has come down to us 
very imperfectly, and with a want of connexion 
in some places interfering with intelligibility. 
We cannot always understand the relation of 
different portions ; and the author confused the 
persons whom he introduces in a way that would 
probably have been remedied, had he put the 
finishing hand to his undertaking. Why it was 
left incomplete, is nowhere explained; and 
Browne’s first two books, printed in 1613 and 
1616, met with so much et, that we 
should have thought a third likely to have been 
successful, His ‘Shepherd’s Pipe,’ published 
in 1614, also obtained many admirers; and 
other authors of the time, such as Wither, 
Brooke, and Davies, were glad to write and 
print volumes in conjunction with him. Never- 
theless, it is indisputable, from the first song of 
this Third Book of his ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ 
that Browne was a disappointed man even as an 
author :—and one of the most laboured, though 
not the most happy, portions of the work before 
us consists of a description of the Den of 
Oblivion. The following is the account of the 
entrance to it.— 
The entrance to yt was of brick and stone, 

Brought from the ruyn’d towre of Babilon. 

On either syde the doore a pillar stood, 

Whereon, of yore, before the generall flood, 

Industrious Seth in characters did score 

The mathematicks soule-inticing lore. 

Cheeke-swolne Lyceus neere one pillar stoode, 

And from each hand a bunche full with the blood 

Of the care-killing vyne, he crushed out, 

Like to an artificial water-spout ; 

But of what kinde yt was the writers vary, 

Some say ‘twas clarett, others sweare canary. 

On th’ other syde, a statue strangely fram’d, 

And never till Columbus voyage nam'd 

The genius of America, blewe forth 

A fume that hath bewitched all the north. 

Here, Browne finds a forgotten and neglected 
poet, (called ‘a’ shepherd,” according to the 
fancy of that day) ; and by his means, and by a 
strange turn of subject, he obtains a glimpse, 
not indeed of Fairy Land, but of the abode 





| that his great poem, and indeed all his poems, 
were in much request after his death. He there- 
| fore could hardly be meant by this tenant of the 
Den of Oblivion. Besides, whoever might be in- 
tended, he was “ a fellow colleger’’ with Browne 
' at Oxford, who thus addresses him :— 
I knowe to whome I speake. On Isis banckes, 
And melancholy Charwell, near the rancks 
| Of shading willowes, often have we layne 
And heard the muses and Apollo’s strayne 
In heavenly raptures, as the powres on highe 
Had there been lecturers of poesye, 
And nature's searcher, deepe philosophy ; 
Yet neither these, nor any other art, 
Can yeeld a meanes to cure my wounded heart: 
Staye then from loosing longer tyme on me, 
And in these deepe caves of obscuritie 
Spend some fewe howres to see what is not knowne 
Above; but on the wings of rumor blowne. 
Heere is the faeries’ court (if soe they be), 
{With that he rose); come neere, and thou shalt see 
Whoe are my neighbours. 
—It is a point worth ascertaining, if it be pos- 
| sible, what poet of Browne’s day had thus shut 
_ himself up in seclusion, holding converse with 
, Oberon and the other inhabitants of the region 
| of fancy and fairy. That there was some in- 
| dividual allusion, we feel persuaded. Browne 
_in the course of these two poems is by no means 
| sparing of his personal references,—mentioning 
'not only Spenser by name, but Sir Francis 
' Drake, (born, like Browne, at Tavistock,) Sir 
, Richard Grenville, and others. There is con- 
, siderable inequality in the first “song,” and 
one or two passages are positively ludicrous,— 





and other stones as agreeing together, and march- 
ing, as it were, hand in hand to the construction 
of the walls of Thebes, at the sound of the lyre 
of Amphion. Browne does not conceal his imi- 
tations of Spenser :—and he inserts a blank verse 
poem of some forty lines, all terminating, like 
a corresponding one by Spenser, with the same 
six words. 





A Residence in Algeria. By Madame Prus. 

Pickering. e 
Tuoven this book is stuffed and padded, and 
otherwise factitiously made up by historical 
sketches, small romantic narratives, &c. &c.,— 
so as to bear a bulk disproportioned to its 
original matter,—it contains, nevertheless, a 
kernel of novelty which should recommend it 
to all sincere readers. Such will do as we have 
done—leave the extraneous matter, and make 
themselves happy with the discomforts of the 
authoress—a French lady, and, by her own 
showing, a not very young one — seduced to 
settle in Algeria three years ago, after sixteen 
years of happy residence in England. 

The temptation which induced Madame Prus 
to colonize was this. Her brother, who was 
among the many persons ruined by the Revo- 
lution of 1848, accepted a small allotment of 
land in Africa,—and our authoress, like a faithful 
sister, prepared to join him on his estate. On 
arriving at Bona, however, in the summer of 
1849, Madame Prus was met not by her kins- 
man, but by a letter announcing his decease.— 

“The same letter,” continues she, “informed me, 

that a cart would be sent to convey me to Mondovi, 
on the following Saturday at nine o'clock in the 
evening, in order to avoid the heat of the day. * * 
At tive o'clock in the morning, I perceived the first 
houses of the village, or rather the encampment, of 
Mondovi. My heart sank within me at the desolate 
appearance of this colony. Imagine, dear Caroline, 
long rows of wooden huts, divided lengthways by 
slight partition walls, and subdivided again into 
spaces of various sizes, according to the number of 
individuals in each family. In these spaces, or 
rooms, as they are miscalled, men, women, children, 
dogs, cats, pigs, hens and chickens live huddled 
together in lamentable confusion. The wooden roofs 
of these houses afford but feeble protection against 
the burning heat of an African sun; but at seven 
o’clock in the evening an abundant, cold, and heavy 
dew invariably falls, and such as yield to the temp- 
tation of breathing the evening air pay dearly for 
this temporary relief. But this is not all. After 
sunset, the vapours rising from the ground produce 
such a prodigious number of insects, that it is no 
exaggeration to say one is literally covered with 
them. Added to these, swarms of musquitoes render 
the idea of repose entirely useless. I thus passed 
three weeks, spending the nights in a state of fever- 
ish agitation, and the days in the lassitude caused by 
want of sleep and the annoyance of insects of all 
descriptions. My brother's house was quite empty. 
It had been stripped of all its scanty furniture 
before my arrival; by whom I have never discovered, 
* * The allotment of land conceded to my brother 
was transferred to me, as his heiress-at-law. From 
that time I was placed as a widow on the registers 
of the colony, and was obliged to share the dwelling 
of another widow, in the same circumstances as 
myself.” 
The inheritance of Madame Prus proved to 
be little more agreeable in nature than some of 
the swamps and clearings described by the 
last lady colonist with whom we dealt— Mrs. 
Moodie.— 

“The colony of Mondovi is divided into two 
camps, called Centre No. 1 and No. 2. They are 
situated at the distance of a mile and a half from 
each other. Centre No. 2 is situated near the 
mountain of Ella-rough, now the resort of the 
wild hordes of the Kabyles, on a hill without water, 
which greatly increases the difficulty of cultivation. 
No. 1, on the contrary, is provided with two old 
Roman wells, and the Seybouse, one of the principal 





_especially where the author represents the flints 


rivers of the country, flows to the north of the vil- 
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lage. This river produces very bad fish, but is useful 
in many places for irrigation. The wild Kabyle 
tribes render the neighbourhood of Ella-rough very 
dangerous. * * At the south of the colony are three 
fields, all adjoining one another. Of these, one had 
belonged to my poor brother, another, to a young 
man who died shortly before my arrival, and the 
third was the property of the widow, my companion. 
All three are waste, uncultivated, and dried up with 
the heat. Not a tree is to be scen in this desolate 
land; a few rose-laurels on the banks of the Sey- 
bouse dre the only signs of vegetation to be seen for 
miles around. The ground is deeply cracked in all 
directions, and the crevices afford shelter to numbers 
of reptiles. The jackals prowl about the neighbour- 
hood after sunset, and though they never attack a 
man, a child might easily become their prey, or be 
devoured by the wild beasts that follow in their 
wake. Hyenas are as common here as wolves in 
some parts of Europe. One evening, I heard a 
loud, piercing scream, like the cry of a child. My 
companion seized me by the arm, and said, ‘ Listen 
to the hyena!’ A cold shudder ran through my 
whole frame, and shortly afterwards the wild animal 
passed our cottage, pursued by all the dogs of the 
place. These creatures are of a cowardly nature, 
and take flight at the least alarm. This one had 
evidently made its way to the ‘gourbi,’ or stable, 
where all the cattle of the village were kept; but, 
unable to enjoy the feast in silence, its cry had be- 
trayed it. The driver of the cart which had brought 
me to Mondovi told me that a hyena had crossed 
our road, but had taken flight at the mere cracking 
of his whip. Lions seldom make their appearance. 
Occasionally they come from the mountains of 
Ella-rough, and prowl about Mondovi during the 
night.” 

Madame Prus, dispirited—and who can won- 
der ?—by finding herself alone in such a dreary 
place as Mondovi, shortly repaired to Bona as 
a resident. Yet this move for the better, it will 
be seen, was not without its little disad- 
vantages.— 

“Tt was most curious to see the Arabian market, 
which is held outside the gates, but within the forti- 
fications. Imagine a number of white figures, of 
the same colour as the walls which surround them, 
moving busily to and fro among the stores of pro- 
visions laid out for sale. These are the Arabs of the 
district, wrapped in their white bournous, or sheep- 
skins. Their wares consist of different kinds of fruit, 
which grows abundantly in this country, curdled 
milk in earthen vessels, butter, &c. A certain 
degree of courage is required to penetrate through 
this crowd and gather in one’s stock of provisions, as 
the want of cleanliness both in the articles of food 
and in the persons of those that sell them, is most 
revolting. These people use no ablutions except 
‘those prescribed by the Koran, which are limited to 
the hands and feet. Their clothes actually swarm 
with vermin.” 

By way of counterbalance, it may be said 
that society in Bona has airs and graces all its 
own, sufficiently curious to make up for the 
most well-chosen thé or the best-dressed ball 
in the Faubourg or the Chaussée d’ Antin.— 

‘* A few days ago I heard in a neighbouring house 
the sound of tambourines, reed-pipes, &c., which 
usually announces a family festival. I mounted on 
my terrace, but was unable to see anything in the 
adjoining court except a few negroes preparing mats, 
as if toreceive a numerous company. In yain I en- 
deavoured to get a view into the interior of the house, 
—my curiosity was doomed to be disappointed. I 
went into the street, where I heard a wedding spoken 

of. I walked about near the entrance of the house 
where the nuptials were to take place, though with 
small hopes of success, when a Moorish woman, care- 
fully enveloped in her veil, passed near me, and 
gently touching my arm, said to me, in excellent 
French, ‘ Thou wishest to see the wedding ? Come!’ 
She then linked her arm in mine, and we entered 
the house together. If I was astonished to hear her 
speak French so well, I was not surprised at the 
kindness of her act, as they all are, in general, civil 
and obliging to those that please them. She intro- 





ish ladies, richly dressed, and all seated in the oriental 

style. They made room for me, and I seated myself 
among them. They received me most graciously ; 

and after shaking hands with me, made me the cus- 

tomary salutation by raising their hand to their lips. 

Coffee was served, without sugar, and the music began 

again. Three old women, no less hideous than the 
witches in Macbeth, resumed their tambourines to 
accompany the most discordant chaunt that ever 
offended Christian ears. These three matrons pos- 
sess a great number of privileges at Bona. They 

preside at births; and if the new-born infant be a 
boy, they hail its arrival with the frightful din of 
their tambourines, and distract the ear of the suffer- 

ing mother with their noisy congratulations. Part of 
their business is also to tattoo, which they do with 

great skill and taste, and to arrange the dress of the 
brides ; in which last particular they signally fail, at 
least in the eyes of a Parisian. I had endured my 
share of this dreadful concert for above three-quar- 
ters of an hour, wondering in whose honour I was 
thus exercising my patience, when at last the music 
ceased, and a pause ensued. The lady who intro- 
duced me had taken off the ‘ koiik,’ or veil, that 
concealed her splendid attire, and I was able to ex- 
amine her at leisure. She was singularly handsome, 
in spite of the pains she had taken to paint her face, 
according to the Moorish fashion. By this means 
her beautiful eyebrows were joined in one arch across 
her forehead, and her eyes received additional lustre 
from the tinge of cucuma under her long eyelashes. 
Black patches were placed on her cheeks that glowed 
with artificial brightness, reminding one of the belles 
of the court of Louis XV., and her frequent bursts 
of gaiety disclosed a set of pearly teeth. Her long 
black hair was gathered in large rolls under a fillet 
of crimson silk and gold; her beautifully modelled 
hands and arms were tattooed so admirably, that 
they seemed to be covered with black lacework of 
the most intricate design; the tips of her fingers were 
dyed with rocon; and her legs and feet tattooed in the 
same manner as her arms. Her slippers were richly 
embroidered with gold and silver, and heavy golden 
bracelets adorned her arms and legs. All the other 
women wore the same kind of costume,—the only 
variety consisting in the different arrangement of 
colours, in the greater or less beauty of the silken 
trowsers, double chemises of cotton and muslin, and 
length of the gauze veils ornamented with gold and 
silver spangles. The weight of the earrings and gold 
chains with which they were loaded seemed in no 
degree to impede their motions; and certainly, if 
their intrinsic value was rather a proof of the wealth 
than of the taste of the wearers, their size was a still 
greater testimony of the personal vigour that was 
able to endure such a weight in a heat of 45 degrees. 
When I had finished my scrutiny, which seemed by 
no means disagreeable to the objects of it, my first 
acquaintance offered me a place by her side, which 
I gladly accepted ; and the following conversation 
took place between us.—‘ In a few minutes thou wilt 
see the bride.’—‘ Where is she?’—‘ Behind that 
great damask curtain, where she has been hidden 
three days.’"—‘ Why ?°—‘ Because she came with her 
mother from one of the tribes in the mountains, and 
is lodging here with the mother of the bridegroom. 
Nobody is allowed to see her before the moment she 
is conducted to the nuptial chamber. She was mar- 
ried this morning before the cadi, veiled from head 
to foot, and neither her husband nor we have yet 
beheld her.’ * * The mother of the bride then made 
her appearance, and passed behind the damask 
curtain before mentioned, accompanied by the three 
matrons. Small wax lights were distributed among 
us, after which the curtain rose, and the bride, sup- 
ported on each side, was led into the midst of our 
circle, and placed on a cushion that had been pre- 
pared for her. They next proceeded to arrange her 
toilet, which had not been required for the ceremony 
of the morning. The matrons covered her with a 
velvet mantle worked in gold, slightly resembling the 
cope worn by our priests, but closed at the sides. On 
her hair, the long tresses of which were rolled under 
a fillet, like Fatima’s, was placed first a velvet band, 
five inches in width, stiffly mounted on pasteboard, 
then a second one of the same kind, but ornamented 
with gold fringes and strings of golden coins. When 
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means useless, as she was deadly pale, and appeared 
completely exhausted. The poor young creature had 
been suffering from fever for several months; while 
her youth and good constitution had struggled against 
the malady, unassisted by any scientific help, in con. 
sequence of her nation’s strange belief in fatalism, 
She had been betrothed for many years; and the time 
for her marriage having arrived, the promises ex. 
changed on each side had to be redeemed, without 
any regard for the consequences. When her toilet 
was entirely finished, all the ladies who were present 
went into the court, and, striking their chins with 
their fingers, produced that sound so like the barking 
of a dog, which is often heard in the Arab towns, and 
is so disagreeable to the ear. This was the signal 
that the husband's authority was about to commence, 
and that the moment had arrived when he was per- 
mitted to take the first view of his young wife. She 
was then placed on the threshold of the door, and 
her hands were left free, in order that she might 
raise her veil. The bridegroom was just crossing the 
court ; he advanced straight to his wife, viewed her 
by the light of our tapers, and placed a piece of 
money on her head, according to an ancient custom, 
as a sign that he accepted the spouse chosen for him, 
though the law would have permitted him imme- 
diately to repudiate her. The poor young woman, 
who seemed scarcely fifteen years old, exhausted 
with illness, fatigue, and the painful uncertainty she 
was suffering, was unable to lift her hand to her 
head in sufficient time to retain the piece of money, 
which confirmed her new title. It fell to the ground, 
upon which arose a general cry of distress ; as Arab 
superstition regards an accident of this kind as an 
announcement of death to the person who lets fall 
the fatal medal. The bridegroom retired to his 
chamber, and the bride was led back among the 
circle of her friends to hear the hymeneal chaunt. 
This was another severe trial to my ears; and I 
much rejoiced that at least I was spared the words 
of this discordant music, which being in Arabic I did 
not understand. We then went in a body to lead 
the bride to her husband. I wish I could describe 
to you any of the wonders that the Tales of the 
Arabian Nights relate about the interior of Moorish 
houses ; but I was neither at Bagdad nor Bassora, 
and Bona is still in a state of primitive simplicity in 
regard to costly furniture and other articles of ori- 
ental magnificence: a slight covering of whitewash 
was the only sign of luxury in the houses of the 
richest Moors. On entering the nuptial . hamber, 
the only thing I saw was a white mass, squatted on 
the ground ona corner of the carpet. This was the 
bridegroom, who had to be roughly shaken before he 
would change his position and make room for his 
young wife. She was then placed beside him, and 
they remained in this singular attitude, resembling 
the china figures that are sometimes seen on each 
side of the fireplace in old houses. We then re- 
turned to the hall, where the dancing began, accom- 
panied by the same inevitable music. The mother 
of the bridegroom first danced for her son, and after- 
wards the mother of the bride for her daughter; then 
came the performance of the nearest relations.” 


Bona was not without its dandies, who paid 
evening visits to Madame Prus:—but, like a wise 
woman, who prefers that which is characteristic 
to that which is composed with needle and 
shears,—she had greater pleasure in receiving 
Bedouin acquaintance from Mondovi, who pro- 
mised to bring her a pot of butter on his next 
visit, and entertained her with the story of a 
lion-hunt which, as transcribed by her from his 
bad French, is truly characteristic and enter- 
taining.—Madame Prus, too, had nerve and 
patience to deal with “sights” a little without 
the range of the common and frivolous sight- 
seer. She dared to take a close view of one 
the unfortunate beings deprived of reason whose 
insanity, according to the creed in Mohamme 
countries, invests them with the privileges of 
holiness,—foremost among which is the right 
of being “dirty and amused” (as the Spectator 
hath it) by public consent and at public cost. 
She assisted at a medical transaction of its k 











duced me into a large hall on the ground floor, where 
I found myself in a company of about twenty Moor- 


this was done, they proceeded to paint her eyebrows, 
eyelashes, and lips—a measure which seemed by no 


more showy and entertaining than the most 
wondrous experiment accredited in the Zoist,— 
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the most remarkable cure by the exhibition of 
a “billionth” part of a grain of belladonna,—or 


the most inspiriting wet bed on a mid-winter 
morning.— on 
# One day I saw a crowd of people moving in the 


direction of a neighbouring house; at the head of 


<hese was a young Moor fourteen years old, the son 
ofa public functionary: he bore a blue and yellow 
banner, surmounted by the Algerian crescent. Some 
slaves carried dishes full of fritters, couscouss in 
earthern vessels, fruits, and peeled almonds; a 
negress was loaded with the little wax tapers gene- 
sally used in family rejoicings, and about a dozen 
musicians followed with their tambourines. * * I 
followed the procession, hoping that my good fortune 
might enable me to discover the object of this solem- 
nity. The young Moor, who had perceived me, 
guessed my intention. When all had entered the 
house he advanced towards me. * * ‘A poor woman 
js possessed with an evil spirit. They are going to 
drive it away.” Weentered. An Arab closed the 
door which had remained half open, and leant against 
it, The court was full of people. A woman was 
seated under a gallery, on mats, in the eastern 
manner, and a beautiful child lay sleeping at her feet. 
She was surrounded by the vessels of couscouss and 
dishes of fritters and fruits that I had seen carried in 
the procession, and to which she appeared to be 
doing ample justice. A number of tapers, fixed in 
the centre of the dishes, seemed intended to light 
the evil spirit in its , and to prevent it from 
mistaking the way. Then began the usual noise of 
piercing cries, accompanied by the sound of tam- 
bourines. I was not surprised that such means 
should be employed to dislodge the spirit from the 
wretched tenement it had chosen. All the obstinacy 
which the demon might justly be supposed to possess 
could not long resist the distracting clamour raised 
for its expulsion. Convinced of the efficaciousness 
of the remedy, I made a sign to Ali that I was satis- 
fied with what I had seen, and wished to depart.” 

The manufactures of Algeria come in for their 
share of notice. — 

*“T examined the texture of a bournou, and found 
the wool remarkably fine and white. On my in- 
quiring into the —— of this manufacture, one of 
the women brought a vessel of polished earthenware, 
which she placed on the ground. She then seated 
herself, and took from the vessel two cards, precisely 
similar to those which are used in Europe for combing 
wool. After showing us some wool of the most 
perfect whiteness, which had been washed in spring 
water without soap, she took a bobbin, or winder, and 
a distaff covered with the fleecy material. That 
which was placed between the cards became as fine 
as cotton: the woman drew it out very carefully, and 
twisted it most dexterously with one hand, while with 
the other she rapidly turned the bobbin, which was 
soon covered with fine white wool ready for weaving. 
A coarser thread was made by means of the distaff, 
which is of the same shape as the spindle used in the 
provincial districts of France. A number of these 
bobbins, covered with the two kinds of thread, are 
fastened on a beam of proper length, fixed to the 


ceiling, and the women, gathering the threads together, | 


weave them with their fingers with the most astonish- 
ing rapidity. 
days, they can make a bournou of a single piece, 
more than six yards in width, and of corresponding 


The above fragments, we must repeat (to | 


avoid misleading our clients), have been picked | —a history of the late coup d’état,—and miscel- 


out from the midst of much matter which, though | 
Wy, is essentially of second-hand quality and 
second-hand interest. The Lady's pleasure in | 
the strange sights of Algeria pl not long | 
- sna for the discomforts of solitary exile | 
e midst of a society so disorganized without 


com 
in 
chance of reconstruction, and little less savage 


in the persons of the civilizers than in the nature 
and habits of those to be civilized. The history 
the French settlers of Algiers is by uni- | 
versal testimony, declared to be as unlovely a_ 
record as the annals of modern selfishness and | 
tism present.— After a short residence, | 
adame Prus came back to France,—and she 
since published this book to relieve her | 


In the space of fifteen or eighteen | By J. Slater.—A little book written under an 


for all her past losses and crosses, 
ever, but awkwardly translated. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Art and Nature under an Italian Sky. By M. 


tender green,—printed on rich satin paper,—small 
quarto in form,—and illustrated with a line en- 

raving of ‘ Castellamare,’ neatly executed by Mr. 

ichardson,—we are still unable to find in its con- 
tents satisfaction for its having been published.— 
Its author tells us that she read the notes made 
during an Italian tour by her grandfather with 
interest, and believes, naturally enough, that her 
descendants in their turn will desire to peruse the 
record of her enjoyments and enthusiasm in the 
journey undertaken by her a.p. 1845. But the 
public can hardly be expected to share the personal 
tenderness of her offspring :—and that which will 
suffice to charm an iring family will lie heavy 
on the counters of Hookham or Mudie, or any 
other librarian anxious to recommend the most 
recent summer tour to the coming summer tourist. 
The Lady’s criticisms on Art are not very precious: 
unless her great disposition to scream aloud when 
she looked at Guido’s ‘Massacre of the Innocents’ 
in the Bologna Gallery may be deemed so. She 
is apt to be incorrect in her spelling of her Italian 
names and words. Further, the seven years which 
have elapsed since she wrote the journal here pub- 
lished have swept away all the scraps of passing 
value as a contemporary record which good nature 
might have admitted. Pope Gregory sleeps with 
his p' rs,— Pio Nono sits behind his ostrich 


feather fans, by the grace of French intervention. 

The book, in brief, is one which should have 

reposed contentedly on the approval of private 
iends 


ends. 

The Illustrated London Cookery Book, containing 
Fifteen Hundred first Receipts, dc. By Frederick 
Bishop, &c. Profusely Illustrated with Engravings 
on Wood.—The engravings announced above are 
two hundred and fifty in number,—of what value, 
let the housewives decide, since to artistic beauty 
or fitness they make no claim.—At the rate of three 
dishes a day, it would require well nigh a couple 
of years to qualify the sturdiest gastronome for 
pronouncing on the merits of Mr. Bishop, as distin- 
guished from Mrs. Glass, Mrs. Margaret Dods, 
Miss Acton, Mrs. Dalgairns, and those seducing 
foreigners MM. Ude and Soyer. Even then, the 
critical gastronome musi never dine out,—and must 
keep his palate so unsophisticated by Wednesday's 
mayonnaise that he shall be qualified to speak to 
Thursday's fricandeau without prejudice or pre- 
occupation. Having indicated the nature and 
intent of the work, we dare, as honest diners-out 
and diners-at-home, do no more than refer it to the 
test of the housekeeper’s table,—nothing doubting 
but that Mr. Bishop will hear in a manner satisfac- 
tory to himself and to his illustrators if his sweets 
be sweet and his savouries savoury,—and if his 
| receipts combine good cookery with economy. 


Louis Napoleon: the Patriot or the Conspirator ? 





| excitement which becomes eloquent from the very 
intensity of its wrath and indignation. Mr. Slater 
does not long leave his reader in doubt as to the 
alternative ae a on his title-page. His work 
includes a regular biography of ‘‘the conspirator,” 


laneous reflections on the probable chances of a 
general war in Europe. 

The Ark and the Deluge, with some Remarks upon 
the Civilization of that Period. By Capt. Charles 
Knox.—This little volume contains an account of 
the Deluge, chiefly compiled from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, Its purpose is not very apparent. 

Annals of the Christian Church in Metre from 
the Apostolic Age to the Period of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. G. Bayldon.—Fifteen centuries of 
rhyme,—and men talk of the age of devotion being 
already past! We have in vain tried to read any 
two consecutive pages of Mr. Bayldon’s lines. 
Now and then we believed ourselves about to fall 
in with a passage bad enough to excite a smile,— 


memory of all its facts, and to indemnify herself 
It is, how- 


J.M.D.—Gaily clad as this volume is in a coat of 


verse is of the nondescript character — neither 
heroic, octo-syllabic, Alexandrine, nor indeed of. any 
_~ that poe ee to have seen before. 

‘opular Sketch of the Origi ype eo 
of the British Onutinetion from the earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Henry Raikes.—This is 
the first volume of a work which proposes to fill a 
vacancy in our constitutional history,—and to take 
its place on the library shelf between Hallam and 
De Lolme. So far as we can judge from a single 
volume, it is not unlikely to be useful; but we 
must wait and see more of the treatment before 
pronouncing a definite opinion. The present issue 
traces the constitutional progress down to the reign 
of James the First. 

Remarks on the Plea of Insanity and on the 
Management of Criminal Lunatics. By William 
Wood, M.D.—Dr. Wood urges the policy of a 
change in the laws which relate to lunatic criminals. 
If there be any who doubt whether such change is 
called for by the nature of the case, they may find 
in his pamphlet sufficient reasons for assent to the 
—— here laid down. 

ootsteps of our Forefathers : what they suffered 
and what they sought. By James G. Miall.—The 
design of ‘Footsteps of our Forefathers’ is, to 
present to the reader's mind certain historical 
results of religious intolerance in this country. 
The writer aims at liveliness,—and generally he 
succeeds, though not without some sacrifice of 
accuracy. His book, too, is essentially that of a 
partizan. It gives nearly all the intolerance to one 
side;—overlooking the fact, that in the seventeenth 
century all parties were intolerant in their turn,— 
the Episcopalian not more than the Pilgrim Father, 
—the Quaker scarcely less than the Papist. But, 
on the other hand, it has the merit of a clearly 
defined purpose, and it is written with freshness 
and vigour. 

The Position and Prospects of the British Domin- 
tons Considered. By Capt. 8. A. Warner.—The 
author of this pamphlet is he of the long range and 
the invisible shell. This known, the nature of the 
work may be easily surmised from the title. After 
dancing attendance on royal and ministerial perso- 
nages for more than twenty years,—the inventor ot 
these projectiles has, he says, determined to carry 
his secrets to our Continental enemies. Before doing 
so finally, he, however, prints a vindication of this 
extreme step, adding in his own justification the 
chief parts of his correspondence with men in office. 
Rise, Progress and Present State of Colonial 
Sheep and Wool. By Thomas Southey. — Mr. 
Southey goes on in a long secondary title to ex- 
plain that his book treats of the sheep-history of 
Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, New 4 
South Africa and China,—affords “an account 
of our home production of wool and woollen manu- 
factures,”—and embraces ‘‘ remarks on the use 
of Alpaca, Angora and Cashmere goats’ wool, 
together with statistical sketches of the wool-pro- 
ducing colonies, enumerated up to the latest dates 
received from each.”’ 

Human Life : the Phenomena of its Divine Nature 
and Capacity for Perfection. By Oi Avo *Adedgoi 
Xepovpyoi. Part I. The Material Life.—The 
‘*two brother operators” who have achieved this 
little book, offered as the first of a promised series 
in which they intend to expound all the mysteries 
of existence— “ physical, mental, and spiritual,” 
to adopt their own classification—print three epi- 
graphs,—one of which, from Guizot, asserts that 
‘*the human intellect itself is at present exposed 
to serious risk—the serious risk of degradation— 
and like society has need of being elevated and 
saved.” Weare led to believe that the present 
writers have come to the rescue,—but, as we have 
failed to understand their aims and means, we 
cannot report with what amount of success, 

Historical and Statistical View of the Progress of 
British Commerce from the Norman Conquest to the 
Year 1851. By B. Britten.—A useful and con- 
venient broadsheet for the study or the counting- 
house; in which the information collected by the 
writer is lucidly arranged and tabulated so as to be 
referred to for any of its purposes at a single glance. 
The History of the Church of Rome, to the End of 








but even in that the rhymester has failed us. The 


the Episcopate of Damasus, A.D. 384. By E. J. 
Shepherd. — This work is the production of a 
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scholar and a reasoner—a man versed in early 
ecclesiastical history, yet honourably free from 
many of the passions and pre-judgments which 
distinguish the partizan writers on the events of 
the first centuries of the Christian era. The idea 
of the book is very good—that of so presenting the 
facts of Church history to the reader that when he 
has mastered them he shall have a reasonable 
assurance that nothing has been concealed—nothing 
falsely stated. Such a work, were it possible to 
produce it, would no doubt be valued by honest 
students of all sects and classes. But the misfortune 
is, that in all cases of this kind one man’s wisdom is 
another man’s folly. Most writers speak the truth 
so far as they know it. What is wanted is not so 
much honesty of intention as passionlessness of 
judgment. Mr. Shepherd is above the besetting 
sins of many Church historians,—yet his Anglican 
leanings are often apparent, and a Jesuit would 
find many objections to his criticism on the Fathers. 
Still, his book is an able work,—interesting to read 
and useful for reference. 

Of Liberal Education in general; and with 

cial Reference to the University of Cambridge. 
Part III.—The Revised Statutes, 1851-1852. By W. 
Whewell, D.D.—During this term the opinion of 
the University of Cambridge will be taken through 
its Senate on certain questions connected with 
proposed reforms in our educational institutions. 
Aware of this, the Master of Trinity ‘‘ takes time 
by the forelock,” and publishes his views on the 
state of the case as it now stands between the 
*‘ persons of strongly conservative views with re- 
gard to University politics” and the great English 
public, both within and without the academic 
walls, who are determined to bring the so-called 
nurseries of wit and learning into more intimate 
relation with the age in which we live. His essay 
is calmly written. Dr. Whewell neither ruffles 
his own temper nor that of his opponent. But he 


reasons not the less forcibly, and in our opinion 


conclusively, against existing abuses and in favour 
of the argument for their abolition. 

Shorter Catechism agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster ; now for the First Time 
translated into the Hebrew Language.—A transla- 
tion of a well-known work, intended to aid the 
efforts put forth for the conversion of the Jews in 
different parts of the world. 

Of works on our library table which do not re- 
quire from us any particular notice we find — 
Reid's Illustrated Guide to Whitby, containing a 
fair account of information about the romantic 
coast of the North Riding, — Félicien Wolski’s 
French Extracts for Beginners, a reprint, with ex- 
tracts from the new race of French classics, — 
Rural Economy, an excellent little book for the 
use of cottiers and small gardeners, on cows, pigs, 
poultry, horses, asses, goats, bees and other things 
animate and inanimate,—Lyra Christiana, a collec- 
tion of verses, original and select, by Mr. Robert 
Montgomery.—The Rights and Duties of Property 
yield a subject for remark and declamation to Mr. 
Sangster, who, like so many other reformers, has 
got his own pet notion for paying off the National 
Debt and ensuring to the people of England a long 
course of subsequent tg” Charles 
Sandys's History of Gavelkind and other remark- 
able Customs of the County of Kent contains a clear 
and documentary account of a curious institution, 
and cannot fail to be of service both to local 
and general historians. The Royal Guide to Wax 
Flower Modelling, by Mrs. Peachy, rises into 
the dignity of fine art through the beauty of 
its illustrations.—Palmoni: an Essay on Chrono- 
graphical and Numerical Systems in use among the 
Ancient Jews is a very elaborate work, full of facts, 
figures and curious arguments on an extremely 
difficult subject.—Peace Papers for the People seem 
to usacollection of fugitive writings by Mr. Elihu 
Burritt on the principles of the League of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood. — The Temple of Education, Parts 
I. and II., by T. E. Poynting, is a pictorial and 
verbose attempt to deal with the stern realities of 
the education question under a figure of rhetoric ; 
it has some merit, but still more pretension.—To 
the ‘ National Illustrated Library’ has been added 
a translation, said on the title-page to be by Mr. 
Hazlitt, of M. Huc’s Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and 





China—of which in Mr. Prinsep’s version we gave 
anaccount some months ago[see Athen. No. 1242].— 
To these notices we will append the titles of some of 
the recent pamphlets on education for the benefit 
of such of our readers as may be making collec- 
tions of fugitive literature on the subject. Words 
by a Working Man about Education, in a Letter 
to Lord John Russell, — Secular Free Schools a 
Nation’s Policy, being a Lecture delivered at Crosby 
Hall, at the request of the National Public School 
Association, in reply to the Eclectic Review and the 
Arguments in general against Secular Free Schools 
and Government Aid in Education, . Edward 
Swaine,—Some Account of the actual Working of 
St. David's College, Lampeter, by Rowland Wil- 
liams, — Education and Literature, a Lecture, by 
Raymond de Véricour,—A Letter to Lord John 
Russell on the Necessity and the Mode of State As- 
sistance in the Education of the People, by the Rev. 
Sanderson Robins. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aguilar’s (Grace) The Days of Bruce, fe. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 

Anson’s (T,) Affg hanistan, a Poem, fe, 8vo. 48. cl. 

Anthony’s (L.) Footsteps to History, 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. 

Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 5th edit. 12mo. 78. Gd. el. 

Bentley's Gems of Health for Young and Old, éimo. lz. el. 

Black’s Pocket Atlas, oblong, 2s. td. swd. 

British (The) Journal, Vol. 1, royal 8vo. 4s, cl. 

Chalmers’s Memoirs, by Kev. W. Hanna, Vol. 4, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

an’s (R. G.) Tables of Customs, Duties, &c. 8vo. 3s, cl. 

‘larke’s (J.) Schools and School Houses, folio, 11. 58. cl. 

De Teissier’s (Rev. G. F.) Companion to the Lord’s Supper, 23. 6d. 

od’s (C. R.) Electoral Facts, from 1532 to 1852, royal ismo. 78. 6d. 

Donaldson's (Dr.) Exercises to Complete Latin Grammar, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Joubleday on Mundane Moral Government, 8vo. 98. cl. 

Edmonds’s (Mrs) Notes on English History, 2nd edit. 12mo. 12, cl. 

Porwarts’s (J.) Improved German Phrase- Book, 1smo. 18. sw 

‘ourdrinier’s (H. FE.) Our New Parish, fe. 8vo, 68. cl. 

Joodsir’s Annals of Anatomy and Physiology, No, 2, 8vo. 38, 6d. 

laldane (R. and J. A.) Memoirs of, by A. Haldane, 8vo. 12s. el. 

Larris’s (J.) Great Commission, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

1ill’s (W.) Memory of Language, 5th edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. sheep. 

iowell Letters-Memorial of, by Pitcairn, 10th edit. 2s. 6d. el. 

mportance (The) of Literature to Men of business, fo. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Kingsley’s (Rev. C.) Sermons on National Subjects, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Laiug’s (S.) Observations on Social and Political State of Denmark, 
&c. 8vo, 128. cl. 

Le Censeur, by Mdlle. E. D. G. 12mo. 2s. 6d. el. 

Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition, cr. §vo. 78. éd, el, 

Lewis (G. C.) On Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Poli- 
ties, 2 vols. vo. 12. 88, bds. 

Macfarlane (C.) The Catacombs of Rome, fe. 8yo. 33. cl. 

Marks’s (EF. N,) Lays of Affection, 32mo. 18. 6d. cl. 

Marsden’s (J. B.) History of the Later Puritans, Svo. 108, 6d. cl. 

Miller’s (T., M.A.) Treatise on Differential Calculus, Svo. 88. 6d. cl. 

Moschzisker’s Guide to German Literature, 2 vols. 12mo. 98. cl. 

Moseley’s (J.) Political Elements, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Milton's Poetical Works, with Life, by Mitford, 2 vols. 12. 1s. cl. 

Newcombe’s (8. P.) Royal Road to Keading, sq. 18. bde. 

Osborn’s Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal, post Svo. 12s. cl. 

Pepe’s(Gen.) Narrative of Events in Italy, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 128, cl. 

Rhymes for Youthful Historians. 6th edit, 12mo. 1s. 6d. el. 

Rolandi’s Italian and English Dialogues, 18mo. 28. éd. cl. 

Routledge’s Standard Novels, ‘ Brunton’s Self-Control and Disei- 
pline,’12mo. 2s. 6d. el. 

Ryan’s (Dr.) Preparation of Long-Line, Flax-Cotton, &c. 5s. cl. 

Smith’s (Capt.) Five Years’ Kesidence at Nepaul, 2 vols. 11. 1s. cl. 

Stewart's (J.) Stable Economy, 5th edit. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Stowe’s (H.B.) Uncle Tom's Cabin, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Taylor (J.), The Emphatic New Testament, Four Gospels, 6e. 6d. 

Troutbeck’s Little Steps to Great Events, 6th edit. 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Turner and his Works, by J. Burnett, with Memoir, 4to, 11, 11s. 6d. 

Volunteer Rifle Corps, oblong, 4s. cl. 

Wilson’s Narrative of Burmese War, 1824-26, post 8vo. 98. cl. 

Wrench’s (M.) Visits to Female Prisoners, fc. 8vo. 58, cl. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

WE referred a fortnight since to the urgent 
necessity which exists for a thorough investigation 
into the condition of this establishment :—and the 
more attention we give to the subject, the more 
pressing does that necessity appear. 

The Report and evidence of the Commission of 
Inquiry of 1847—9 prove beyond doubt that the 
building has become wholly incapable of accom- 
modating all the various collections which are now 
heterogeneously crowded together within its walls. 
The necessity for enlarging the edifice to the 
capacities of its contents is admitted by Trustees, 
Witnesses and Commissioners. One of the chief 
officers told the Commissioners that there was no 
collection of British Antiquities worthy of men- 
tion in the Museum :—a lamentable deficiency in 
a national point of view,—and yet more so when 
we consider the great wealth of our country in 
Medizval Antiquities, and the comparative facility 
for their collection. He added, he had no doubt 
that if suitable rooms were provided for such a 
collection, very considerable accessions would soon 
be presented. The same officer said, that the 
building contained no rooms fit for the Nineveh 
Marbles, and that the spot which, to maintain 
the —_ historical sequence of the collections, 
would be most fitting for them, was occupied by the 
Print-room and the officers’ houses. Since that evi- 
dence was given, large accessions have been received 
from Nineveh ; which, at first placed in a corridor, 
of which the windows were so situated that the 


marbles were completely in shadow, are now de. 
posited in the vaults beneath, where it requires 
all the abstraction of a scientific mind to separate 
them in idea from the rough modern brick walls 
and posts and rails by which they are surro 
—where the light is quite insufficient, and the 
arrangements will neither allow of a near approach 
for close inspection, nor permit the visitor to 
obtain any general idea of these extraordi 
| relies by viewing them from a proper distange, 
| To bring these antiquities from a great dis 
_at the cost of muc trouble and a large outlay of 
| money, for the purpose of shutting them up where 
| they can scarcely be seen, is surely most absurd, 
| ** It is exceedingly difficult,” says one of the Trus. 
| tees in his evidence, “to find places for many of 
| the collections that belong to us.” In fact, the 
| utter incapacity of the building under the present 
péle-méle system is again and again asserted, and 
fully and unanswerably proved. 
| thas long been a reproach to this country that, 
with its immense resources, it has permitted iteelf 
to be surpassed by nearly every nation in E 
| with respect to institutions for developing 
| scientific and artistic sentiments of the people. Men 
of education and taste have lamented this, and haye 
repeatedly pointed out the urgency of paying more 
attention to such matters, as affecting in the highest 
| degree the intellectual and moral condition of the 
nation, These appeals have not been altogether 
in vain. Government has of late years evinoed 
somewhat less of apathy than formerly in suck 
| matters, and a large number of people hoon been 
_ awakened to the fact of our deficiencies. We are, 
| however, in the mass, an essentially practical 
| people ; and while many saw clearly enough the 
danger that we were running from this neglect, 
| far more conceived that the improvement of our 
machinery, the energy of our manufacturers, the 
skill of our artizans—in short, our “ practical” 
ability, was sufficient to ensure and to maintain 
for us the first place amongst nations. The 
proposition for the Great Exhibition gave rise 
to doubts respecting some of these matters; and 
while well-informed men insisted that we had 
much to learn from our neighbours, the ignorant 
and the prejudiced feared that these would come 
amongst us only to steal our secrets and become as 
clever as ourselves. The experience of the Exhi- 
bition has confirmed the opinion of the first class of 
thinkers,—and we have had to acknowledge the 
humiliating truth that while we have been i 
nearly all our energies towards accomplishing cheap 
and rapid production, our manufacturers have been 
working far too much by ‘‘rule of thumb,”—that 
we have not established that intimate connexion 
between pure and practical science which the 
ductions of some of our neighbours exhibit,—and 
that in matters of Art, and with respect to the ap- 
plication of taste to manufactures, our position is 
not one with which we can feel satisfied. 

These are no vague assertions, but are in unisop 
with the recorded opinions of scientific men who 
took part in the Exhibition or who have spoken or 
written of it since its termination. We here read 
clearly this lesson, that our neglect of artistic and 
scientific matters has been as injurious to usas@ 
nation in a practical as in a so-called theoretical 
point of view, and that collections of natural sub- 
stances and works of Art are as necessary to 
material welfare of the nation as for its intellectual 
advancement. It is lamentable that the full and 
general recognition of this truth should have been 
so long delayed,—and it is our duty now to make 
up as far as possible for lost time by vigorous 
exertion. 

The educated man of science has the means of 
obtaining what he wants in this country. 
scientific collections, in some instances unsu’ 
are generally far above mediocrity. Our concer, 
however, is not so much with the mature mat 
of science, who will, we repeat, and does, obtain 
what he requires in spite of all obstacles, though 
sometimes at a sad waste of time and -— 
as with the great body of the nation, 
with those especially from amongst whom men 
of science and artists spring. Our duty 
our interest are, to draw the attention of our 
young men towards scientific and artistic 
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exhibiting the models and examples which 
y a the most attractive and intel- 
Igible manner. A heap of minerals, a collection of 
or even a gallery of ill arranged sculpture, 
present comparatively few attractions for the young 
and the uninitiated ; while the same things care- 
fally classed, exhibiting their connexion with each 
other, with the history of the world and of man, 
with the discoveries of science, and with the growth 
of Art, become of value as lessons in themselves 
and as stimulants to further inquiry. The accu- 
mulation in one vast building like the British 
Museum of several distinct collections, having no 
immediate relation where they are and separated 
their natural associations elsewhere, is not 
aalculated to induce and foster habits of observation 
gad thought. The variety and desultory character 
of its attractions render the Museum a place of 
amusement rather than of instruction,—and the 
rapid succession of objects, not directly connected, 
uces confusion of mind and nourishes loose 
and unscientific habits of thought. 
There are seven distinct departments or collec- 
tions contained in the Museum,—four of which 
rtain to Literature and Art, and three to 
Natural History. These are—the Library, the 
Manuscript Department, the Antiquities, the 
Drawings and Prints,—the Mineralogical, the 
Zoological, and the Botanical collections. 
The Library stands first on our list,—and claims 
the greatest attention from the fact of its rapidly 
ing importance. We find, that the number 
of s holding readers’ tickets had increased 
from 750 in 1828 to about 32,000 in 1848,—and 
the number of new tickets issued annually from 
about 100 to 1,200; that the Reading-room is too 
small for the number of readers who frequent it, 
—and that in the opinion of the Keeper of the 
Library a large proportion of the readers go there 
with some sound and positive object, not for mere 
amusement. We find, that the last addition to 
the building in this department is rapidly filling,— 
that accessions are coming in at the rate of 10,000 
volumes a year, and such rate of increase should 
be augmented rather than diminished,—that three 
years ago a room was in course of construction for 
the reception of newspapers in a part of the building 
described as being in the most inconvenient position 
that could possibly have been selected. We find 
Mr. Panizzi dwelling on the necessity for extending 
the building, —and advocating the erection of anew 
wing to receive the Manuscripts, and the occupation 
by printed books of the rooms now used by that 
department. This is the only tangible proposition 
that we have seen,—but it would cost something 
like a quarter of a million of money, and would 
furnish proper accommodation for about seven 
years only and a make-shift for about five more. 
The Manuscript department is crowded for want 
of space, and lies at a most inconvenient distance 
from the Reading-room. 
In the department of Antiquities we find, that 
the proper arrangement of several divisions is ren- 
very difficult by want of space,—that the 
light in some of the principal rooms is extremely 
bad,—and that the coins and medals are so ill 
provided for, that the officers are constantly inter- 
mupted in their work by the visitors. We are told 
by one of the Trustees, if our memory does not 
deceive us, that the building in some particulars 
of its internal arrangements must be looked on as 
& warning rather than as a model!—and, in 
another place, that the style of the architecture is 
not. adapted to furnish good light. Now, it is 
admitted that our collection of Grecian Sculpture 
18 superior to any other in the world,—that our 
Soman collection, though not equal to the former, 
is still fine,—that in Egyptian sculpture we are 
inferior to none,—that we stand high in bronzes, 
are good in vases. Surely such treasures 
deserve a casket to contain and exhibit them 
Which will not extort criticism like this from the 
prey who have charge of it. 
space in the Print department is not suffi- 


Cient to permit of the public exhibition of even a 
portion of its valuable and attractive stores. 

The Mineralogical galleries at the north side 
ate sadly deficient in light,—one of them is very 
Contracted in space :—and the want of arrange- 





| ment in some parts is evident to the least critical 


eye. The Zoology, generally speaking, is better 
off, but, like all the other collections, it is 
crowded and ill lighted. 

The Botanical collection occupies only two or 
three rooms, and is not exhibited to the public, 
nor indeed to any one without Pred mo 
trouble,—and therefore it cannot be classed amongst 
the attractions of the Museum. Nor is it capable 
of being rendered very attractive there. ried 
plants, though of great use to the naturalist, are 
not—and cannot be made—very seductive to the 
public; and the collection in the Museum, besides 
being much smaller than the herbaria possessed by 
several private individuals in this country, is anti- 
quated in its arrangement,—although in a scientific 
point of view it possesses a special interest. 

As we have said, the unmeaning aggregation 
of all these extensive and valuable collections is 
a positive evil as regards the general public :— 
we may add, that it would tend far more to 
the interests of Art and Science if the collec- 
tions were more distributed than they can ever 
be under the present arrangement, however 
the building may be increased, and thereby com- 
plicated. e separation of those departments 
which belong to Literature and Art from those 
which appertain to Natural History strikes the 
mind at once as a natural division; —but we believe 
that the general interest will demand eventually a 
still more minute sub-division, and that the amal- 
gamation of some of the present departments of the 
Museum with other existing institutions will be 
highly advantageous. There is here no strength 
in the bundle of sticks. Everywhere weakness is 
fostered by this unscientific union. Collections 
are shut up idly in this place which are wanted as 
the complement and illustration of collections else- 
where. We keep what would sustain and corro- 
borate in other institutions merely to jostle and 
impede its neighbours in the Museum. The 
union of the Mineralogical portion of the collection 
with the Museum of Economic Geology and 
Government School of Mines, where class-lectures 
are delivered by professors attached to the estab- 
lishment, seems to us to offer such self-evident 
advantages as scarcely to require an argument in 
support of it. In like manner, the removal of the 
Botanical department to the Gardens at Kew, 
which contain a splendid collection of living plants, 
and where an herbarium is in course of formation, 
seems to offer a natural complement in that direc- 
tion. We have not any national collection of living 
animals, but we see no reason why the collection 
of stuffed and preserved specimens in the Museum 
should not be located in the vicinity of the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. 

With respect to the splendid collections of seulp- 
ture, coins, medals, drawings, prints, &e.—what 
place can be so proper for them as the National 
Gallery? An opportunity of uniting all these is 
just now forced on our attention. We referred 
recently to a remark of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who said that there were many reasons 
which should induce Government to consider the 
advisability of erecting a proper place for the re- 
ception of works of A:t,—and similar expressions 
fell from Lord Derby at the Royal Academy 
dinner on Friday week. The reasons for erect- 
ing a new National Gallery are familiar to all 
our readers,—and are as important as they are 
numerous. The pictures in general which com- 
pose our national collection are crowded toge- 
ther in a manner that is painful to the educated 
eye, — while the Vernon Gallery, after a tem- 
porary residence in a cellar, is located at Marl- 
borough House in rooms in which the light falls 
in such a manner as to render one half the pictures 
invisible. If the present collection be unworthy 
of the country, its smallness and imperfection form 
no argument against a larger gallery. They have 
been shown to be, in fact, a consequence of the 
inadequacy of the present building. If collectively 
asa nation we are behind other nations in such 
matters, individually weare great picture buyers,and 
can boast of finer private collections than perhaps 
any other country in the world. Nearly all the pic- 
tures in the National Gallery have been the gift of 
private individuals, and it is confidently asserted 





by many of the witnesses who have been examined 
with regard to our public institutions, that if we 
had suitable buildings our national collection would 
soon be enriched by important donations and be- 
quests. The history of the Library and of other 
departments of the British Museum fully justifies 
this expectation. 

That a new National Gallery must be provided 
before, long there is now no question; and we 
contend that, instead of making endless additions 
to the British Museum, the obvious course to be 
pursued is, to erect a sufficiently large building, in 
a simple style of architecture, in which all works 
of Art belonging to the nation may find their ap- 
propriate place,—a building specially provided 
with good lights, on a site which will admit of 
ready extension. By this the Museum would be 
relieved of a very considerable portion of its con- 
tents,—space would be gained for the augmenta- 
tion of the library and of the collection of manu- 
scripts,—and there would be no necessity for the 
erection of new reading-rooms, or for the stowing 
away of newspapers in underground apartments at 
unreasonable distances from the reading-rooms. 
The position of the British Museum building as a 
National Library, were it confined to that, is per- 
haps as convenient as need be ;—and we feel con- 
vinced that eventually the whole present building 
will not be too large for a general depository of 
our literary treasures. The collected national re- 
cords, which are now stowed away scarcely any 
one knows where or how, belong properly to the 
National Library, and should, after the em of 
a certain number of years, be deposited therein. 
The removal of the sculpture would leave room for 
these valuable, but at present unavailable, trea- 
sures, which have so long been wanting a safe, 
decent and convenient residence. 

We do not for an instant suppose that the entire 
scheme which we have here roughly sketched could 
be carried out at once, but we contend for the 
soundness of the general principle, and for its 
practical application as soon as circumstances shall 
permit. We are thoroughly convinced that such a 
re-arrangement of our national collections would 
not only offer far greater advantages to the public, 
but would be far less expensive than the conti- 
nuance of the present patchwork and makeshift 
plan. 





MEMORANDUM ON THE INCREASED SUPPLIES OF 
GOLD AND SILVER FROM CALIFORNIA AND AUS- 
TRALIA SINCE THE YEAR 1848, 

Ir may probably be convenient at this particular 
time to have at hand, ina concise form, an outline 
of the general results of the inquiries most entitled 
to attention which have taken place with reference 
to the past and present annual production of Gold 
and Silver ; and with reference to the total quantity 
of these metals which may be estimated as existing 
at present and at former dates in the markets of 
the world. 

With this view the following Memorandum has 
been drawn up. 

The authority for the more important tabular 
estimates is, the elaborate work by M. Michel Che- 
valier, Professor of Political Economy in the Col- 
lege of France, entitled ‘La Monnaie,’ and pub- 
lished in 1850. This work is one of the most 
complete as well as one of the most recent which 
has been written on the question; and the cha- 
racter of M. Chevalier entitles his statements to 
considerable attention. 

The statements with reference to the American 
Mint are drawn from a variety of official American 
sources, and the same remark applies to the 
returns of the French Mint. 

The conversions of French values into English 
have been made at the approximate rate of 25 
frances per pound sterling, and of American values 
at 5 dollars the pound. 

The Memorandum does not profess to do more 
than present a concise English version of facts and 
statements scattered over a wide surface, and 
mixed up with a mass of other and less important 
details. 


One of the first and most important questions 
which occurs with reference to the increased sup- 
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plies of gold now reaching Europe, relates to the 
quantity of gold and silver at present existing in 
various forms in what may be called the regions of 
active commerce, namely, the continents of Europe 
and America. It is no doubt of great importance 
that we should be able to form a similar estimate 
as regards Asia; but still the more important prac- 
tical question at present is, to determine as far as 
possible what is the magnitude of that existing stock 
of gold and silver which has to be acted upon in 
the way of depreciation by the considerable annual 
additions to its mass now in progress of being 
made, 


It has not been pretended by any writer of emi- 
nence that materials exist for forming more than 
an estimate, more or less probable, of the real 
extent of the stock of gold and silver either in 
Europe and America taken together, or in these 
taken in conjunction with the rest of the world. 


The following table, however, (I.) is the result of 
very extensive researches by many eminent per- 
sons, and may be received as perhaps the best 
statement which our present knowledge enables 
us to offer.— 


I. Estimate of the Value of the Total Quantity of Gold and 
Silver existing in various forms in Europe and Ame- 
rica at the commencement of the year 1848. 

The produce of Gold. 
ri sees £401,000,000 
zal 25,000,000 
ussia cane 44,000,000 
Africa and other places.. ° 100,000,000 


£1,180,000,000 .... £570,000,000 
As existing A.D. 1500.... 28,000,000 .... 12,000,000 


£1,208,000,000 .... 








£582,000,000 





£1,790 millions ster- 
Deduct for exportation, ling. 
wear and tear and losses 44 COs 
by casualties _—_ 
Leaving.. £1,726 millions. 

It will be seen from this statement that the 
total stock of gold and silver in the year 1500, or 
at the time when America was discovered, is com- 
puted to have been no more than 40,000,000/. : 
and there appears to be good reason for placing 
credence in those figures. And it is to be 
observed that the quantity of gold was only 
12,000,000/. 

This sum, compared with the vast supplies 
which have arrived from America and elsewhere 
since the year 1500, enables us to understand the 
complete revolution in the value of gold which 
took place very soon after the voyage of Co- 
lumbus. 

There was no large previous stock either of gold 
or silver to be operated upon: and hence the 
powerful effects of even small annual additions. 

In the year 1848, however, the facts were quite 
the reverse. There was then at least a mass of 
1,700 millions sterling of both metals ; but it is 
nevertheless needful to remember that of this 
immense sum about a third part only was gold (say 
600 millions sterling): and if we could suppose 
that an annual new produce of 20 millions sterling 
of gold should be yielded by the sources of supply 
in California and Australia, there can be no doubt 
that a few years would, at such a rate, lead to vio- 
lent interference with the present exchangeable 
value of gold. The new supply would then be at 
the annual rate of 33 per cent. on the stock exist- 
ing in Europe and America in 1848 ; and it is 
pretty certain that during the years 1850 and 1851 
the new supply of gold has actually been at the 
annual rate of perhaps 2 or even 2} per cent. on 
the stock of gold in 1848. 

The next important question relates to the 
changes which have taken place during the present 
century in the amount of the annual supplies of 
gold and silver ; and in the regions from whence 
those supplies have been obtained. 

The following table (II.) will show the extent of 
the annual supply in the year 1800— fifty-two 
years ago. 

And the table (III.) which immediately follows 
it will show the corresponding facts in the early 
part of 1848, or immediately before the discovery 
of the Californian sources of supply. 





IL. Estimated Value of the Annual Quantities of Gold and 
Silver placed in the markets of the world at the com- 
t of the ninet h century—say in the 





year 1800. 
The produce of 
America 
Europe, excluding Russia, but 
including Turkey 


Gold. 
+e» £1,920,000 


650,000 


Archipelago of Asia ... ’ 
180,060 


Divers other sources ... 





£7,840,000 .. .. £3,258,000 


£11,098,000 

Ill, Estimated Value of the Annual Quantities of Gold and 
Silver placed in the markets of the world immediately 
before the discovery of the Californian mines, or say 
in the early part of 1848. 

The produce of 
America 
Europe, excluding Russia, but 
including Turkey 


Russia . 





Silver. Gold. 
£6,200,000 .. .. £2,100,000 
360,000 
4,100,000 
550,000 
2,800,000 


210,000 .... 


Asia, excluding Russia & Turkey 900,000 ie 





£8,630,000 .... £9,910,000 
——- a 


£18,540,000 
Comparing these two statements, the results are 
as follows.— 


Year 1848 compared with 1800. 
Silver. Gold. 
Less. More. Less, 


270,000 
1,970,000 


6,672,000 


800,000 1,590,000 .... 





More £790,000 More £6,672,000 

Comparing the two periods in the most general 
manner, we find that the annual supply had in- 
creased in forty-eight years thus :— 

Gold in 1800 ..........£3,260,000 
» 1848 9,910,000 Increase. 
£6,650,000 
Silver in 1800 
» 1848 8,630,000 
; ——-_ £790,000 

The greater increase in the annual supply of 
gold than in that of silver before 1848 arose almost 
wholly from the Russian supplies. These supplies 
had proceeded at the rate of about 4,000,000U. 
a-year for about ten years prior to 1848 ; so that 
generally for nearly ten years prior to the dis- 
covery of California the annual supplies of gold 
had been far greater in proportion than the annual 
supplies of silver. 

The next question relates to the actual produce 
of California and Australia, more particularly 
during the year 1851 ; and to the estimates which 
may be reasonably formed of the future supply of 
the precious metals from these countries. 

As regards California, there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that from the middle of 1848 to 
the end of 1851, a period of three years and a half, 
the total produce of gold has been fully 30,000,0002., 
—and that of this sum probably as much as 
14,000,0007. has been obtained in the course of 
1851. 

As regards Australia, the produce to the end of 
1851, or for six months’ work, is certainly not 
less than 500,000/.,—and is probably nearer 
1,000, 0002. 

It then becomes an interesting matter to ascer- 
tain in what manner the 30 millions from Cali- 
fornia since 1848 have been disposed of :—and the 
following returns from the American and French 
Mints will enable us to answer that question to a 
considerable extent. (See tables IV. and V.)— 
IV. Statement from official sources of the Value of the 

Coinage of Gold, the produce of United States terri- 
tory, at the four Mints of the United States (Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, Charlotte, and Dahlonega) 
during the years as under. 
From California, Other sources, Total. 
9,000 .. £170,000 .... £179,000 
- 185,000 .... 1,415,000 
.+ ++ 133,000 .... 7,388,000 
10,540,000 .... 86,000 .. ..10,626,000 
£19,034,000 .... 574,000 ....19,608,000 
From the establish- 
ment of the oldest 
ofthe Mints in 1792 
to end of 1847, 55 





++ 2,561,000 
£3,135,000 








[May 15,59 
>= 


V. Statement from official sources of the Value of the 
Coinage of Gold and Silver at Paris during the Years 


Silver. 
vee 9,640,000 <2.” 

pe mg 

£ -+ £15,330,000 .. £ 
Note.—It is important to bear in mind that the Heron 
of gold coinage shown above was not derived from, 

new supplies of gold, but was obtained to a co 
extent by the conversion into coin of a part of the gold 
bullion previously existing in the markets of Europe, and 
especially in France. The published accounts do not enable 
us to state precisely what portion of the 15,330,000/, was aig 


and what new gold bullion,—but perhaps more than 
even three-fourths was old. - half or 


The general effect of the evidence furnished by 
these two tables is as follows:— 





Gold of 
valugdf 
Million 
In the United States there has been actually coined 


and added to the circulation of that country 
since 1848 


Making together 
Deduct for French gold coin obtained from old 
stock of bullion already in Europe prior to 1848, 


Californian supply 


Surplus added to floating stock in market 5 
Judging from the present amount (194 millions) 
of bullion in the Bank of England, it is probable 
that these figures are not very far from the truth, 

It is then to be considered how much farther 
we may expect the absorption of the new supplies 
of on to proceed in those countries which, like 
America and France, have a currency either mainly 
of very inferior paper or mainly of silver. 

The amount of metallic money in France has 
for the last two hundred years been enormous. It 
is not necessary in this place to refer to the com. 

tations of Neckar before the first Revolution, 
n 1843, however, one of the greatest living av- 
thorities in France on such questions, M, 
Faucher, in his work ‘ Recherches sur 1’Or et sur 
l’'Argent,’ estimated the metallic money at tha 
time in circulation in France thus :— 

£14,000,000 
120,000,000 


£134,000,000 

Now, in France both these metals are a 
tender, according to a certain relative value which 
the law fixes between them ; and it depends on the 
general circumstances affecting the relative value 
of gold and silver to each other in the markets of 
the world, whether gold coins or silver coins are 
most extensively used in France. Until about the 
end of 1850 silver was the cheaper metal, and the 
tendency was therefore to send silver to the French 
Mint to be coined instead of gold; and to with- 
draw the French gold coin from circulation as soon 
as it was issued by the Mint. Since 1850 this state 
of things has disappeared. The agio on gold has 
quite passed away; and it is the fact that during 
nearly the whole of 1851 gold has been ata dis- 
count (instead of a premium as formerly) in Paris 
as compared with silver. Hence has arisen the 
enormous increase in the French gold coinage re- 
ferred to above ;—in other words, silver having 
become the dearer metal, is being gradually with- 
drawn from circulation as coin, and is conve! 
into silver bullion; and gold bullion is converted 
into coin: and it is very important to observe, that 
this process of substitution will proceed with all 
the force of a natural law so long as the present 
Mint law in France remains unchanged. It is 
sometimes said, hastily, that France and other 
countries having a similar Mint legislation “cam 
not afford” to substitute gold for silver. The truth 
is, that there is no affording in the matter,—the 
gold will take the place of the silver quite inde 
pendently of any aid from the respective Govern 
ments so long as the present system is preserved. 

Precisely the same observations apply to the 
United States. In that country, since the Act of 
Congress in 1834, gold has been over-valued 3 
compared with silver; and hence there has bee 
and is a strong tendency to introduce gold into the 
United States currency in place of silver. 


Silver Coin 
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There are no trustworthy estimates of the 
amount of the metallic circulation of the United 
States. Until recently, however, it has not been 
considerable. The bulk of the currency has been 
a very inferior kind of bank paper; and it has 
been the policy of the Federal, and of some of the 
State, Governments to encourage by all means the 
introduction of metallic money into general use. 

In Germany and other parts of Europe a state 
of things prevails similar to that which has been 
described as existing in France. 

The conclusion, therefore, is this :— 

That so long as the process, which has been 

ing on so extensively since 1849 in the United 
States and in France, of introducing a gold coinage 
in replacement of silver and paper continues, the 
effect will be to lessen very much the effect of the 
new supplies, both—(1,) upon the relative values 
of gold and silver ; and (2,) upon the general state 
of trade and prices. 

And this position is readily illustrated. For, if 
instead of 24 millions sterling of gold having been 
absorbed for coin (out of 30 millions produced) 
since 1848,—leaving only siz millions of gold to 
operate by way of positive addition to the previous 
stock of that metal,—the whole 30 millions had 
been left so to operate, it is tolerably plain that the 
effects would have been much more serious and 
startling than any which have hitherto been ob- 
served. 

We may perhaps reckon with certainty on the 
continuance of the present absorption of gold as 
coin, at the rate of 20 millions a year, for some 
time to come ;—but then no change must take 
place in the Mint legislation of the countries at 
present having a double standard. 

It is then to be considered what will be the pro- 
bable future annual supplies of gold and silver ;— 
and on this question there are the most opposite 
opinions and conjectures. 

It is stated on the authority of very high names 
that the produce of gold in Australia in the course 
of the present year will be not less than 10,000, 0002. 
—and perhaps it is not an exaggeration to say, 
that at this moment the new gold produce of 
1852 may be reasonably estimated at about 20 
millions sterling,—meaning, that California and 
Australia together will probably yield such a quan- 


It only remains to point out that to some extent 
it seems to be established that one of the first effects 
upon commercial affairs of the increased supplies 
of gold will be, to lower the rate of interest ;—and 
in this way. The gold (as coin or bullion) accu- 
mulates in banks,—as in the Bank of England,— 
the bankers desire to employ the deposits so placed 
in their hands; and to insure such employment 
they lower the rate of interest, and offer greater 
facilities to borrowers. 

It must also be pointed out that all seasons of 
cheap money are perhaps the certain precursors of 
seasons of financial collapse and difficulty ; and it 
is not improbable that, in spite of present flourish- 
ing ee it may not require a long period 
to produce a most marked change in the condition 
of the money market. 

_ It is important to observe, that there is nothing 
in this view inconsistent with the doctrine which 
on general and solid grounds draws a marked dis- 
tinction between an abundance of capital and an 
abundance of money,—meaning by capital all those 
accumulations of the former industry of a country 
which may be employed either to support human 
existence or to facilitate further production,—and 
meaning by money either actual coin, or a paper 
circulation at once convertible into coin at the 
will of the holder ; and farther, there is nothing 
in the view to which we have above alluded incon- 
sistent with the doctrine which—proceeding on the 
distinction between capital and money just pointed 
out—teaches that the rate of interest is very much 
less under the influence of changes in the quantity 
of money, than under the influence of the demand 
for the use of capital on the one hand and the 
spply of it on the other. 

ese general modes of reasoning may be admit- 
ted, perhaps, to the full extent without, at all im- 
pairing the accuracy of the immediate conclusion 
to which we are led by present appearances and 


present events. At some future time, when the 
increased supplies of gold, commencing in 1848, 
shall have been thoroughly distributed over the 
markets of the world, and have produced what- 
ever effects may flow from that distribution, it is 
certain, perhaps, that the immediate connexion 
between those supplies and the rate of interest will 
have Summed In the mean time, however, 
that connexion appears to be, and is, of an intimate 
kind. Weare, at present, in only what may be 
called the second stage of the distribution of the 
new supplies. The first stage of that distribution 
may be supposed to be, the conveyance of the metal 
from the country of its production to the great 
seats of commerce. The second stage is to intro- 
duce the new gold into active use or circulation in 
those seats of commerce ; and this process will be 
carried out to a considerable extent by bankers,— 
and in the manner we have described, through the 
operation of the rate of interest. It is erroneous 
to suppose that one of the earliest effects of the new 
supplies of gold will be, an effect on the prices of 
commodities in the direction of advance. It is 
perhaps certain, that the prices of commodities 
may be rendered lower for some time before they 
are rendered higher, in consequence of the new 
supplies of gold. This isa view which is enter- 
tained by some practical men of the highest emi- 
nence and ability, and it appears to be essentially 
sound. The lower rate of interest and the increased 
facilities given to borrowers, will prolong, extend, 
and stimulate production in an infinitude of modes 
and directions ; and unless it should happen that 
the demand for the commodities produced proves 
to be of a large and unusual character, there may 
be to a greater or less extent a repetition of one 
of those periods of glut and low prices of which we 
have seen so many since the war. The difficulty 
or inconvenience with which we are now struggling 
is, the difficulty or inconvenience of changing the 
new gold from the form of ‘‘ capital” into that of 
“money” (implying by these words the definitions 
given above). e practical effect of the new sup- 
lies is at present to increase the magnitude of the 
unds in an immediately available form which are 
seeking employment in the money market. When 
the new supplies shall have passed into general use 
and circulation, the difficulty as regards the rate 
of interest will, as far as they are concerned, have 
disappeared ; and the effect on the prices of com- 
modities and rate of wages will commence. 

But the purpose of this mere Memorandum has 
been more than completed, and it may now conclude, 
—not inappropriately, perhaps, with a moral—and 
to this effect.—It behoves us io remember that 
all seasons of very low rates of interest,—or as the 
same meaning is generally expressed in phraseology 
neither elegant nor accurate, ‘‘all seasons of cheap 
money,”—are perhaps the certain precursors of 
commercial difficulty and financial pressure ; and 
in spite of the new supplies of gold, it is by no 
means improbable that a comparatively short 
period may suffice to bring about a total change 
in the present state of the demand in the market 
for capital, and the supply of it. 





KEW GARDENS. 

WE gave a few weeks back a statement of the 
public-money wants of the different officers of the 
British Museum. Since then we have received Sir 
William Hooker's money estimate of his ities 


the various presents made both to the Garden and to the 
Museum. 

The past year affords a still more favourable Report. The 
number of visitors has been 327,900—a progressive increase, 
in the following ratio :— 


This great increase has, no doubt, partly arisen from the 
gracious permission given by Her Majesty, allowing the 
Pleasure Grounds at Kew to be open to the public daily 
during the summer months: it may also be attributed to 
the concourse of persons attracted to London and its neigh- 
bourhood by the Exhibition. The Reports of previous 
years have, however, proved that, without these adven- 
titious causes of increase, the additional number of visitors 
may be, in a considerable » referred to the popu- 
larity of the Gardens, and to the opportunity which they 
afford for instruction. 

As these advantages become better known, it may be 
expected that the number of visitors will steadily augment ; 
and it is an agreeable duty to state, that with this vast con- 
course of people, of all kinds and grades, including a great 
number of foreigners, no misconduct or wilful mischief has 
occurred; while many little irregularities, formerly com- 
mon, have nearly, if not entirely ceased, though unrestricted 
access was permitted to every part of the grounds, to all 
the hot-houses, green-houses, and the Museum. 

In the Pleasure Grounds an improvement has been effected 
by the formation of the Sion Vista, with a broad gravel 
walk, which stretches in a ti line from the great 
western door of the Palm Stove to the river, opposite Sion 
House. This was part of the plan formerly designed for 
these grounds, which has now been ted, an ii 
to add to the beauty of the Gardens. 

The whole of the woods in these grounds have, during 
the autumn and present winter, undergone considerable 
thinning. This should have been done thirty years ago; 
but I still believe that it will assist the growth of trees 
which have been until now over crowded, and will eventu- 
ally improve the Pleasure Grounds. 

he open glades have been systematically planted with a 
great number of young trees, forming an Arboretum, which, 
if continued, promises to be the most perfect in coe 

A Lodge has been built at the Pagoda Gate, which will 
contribute to the public convenience, and afford a residence 
to the foreman who has the immediate care of these grounds. 

The Ha-ha fence, which separates the Pleasure Grounds 
from the Deer Park, has been completed, and an iron fence 
is substituted for the wooden paling, which was decayed 
and unfit for repair. 

A small Nursery of about four acres is in active operation 
for the rearing of trees and shrubs, which may hereafter 
be transferred as specimens to the other pleasure grounds 
and parks. 

A considerable portion of the Gardens, situated about 
the Museum and skirting the Richmond Road, was divided 
into narrow strips by two long unsightly walls, the inter- 
mediate piece having been a kitchen garden and dock 
in the occupation of his late Majesty the King of Hanover. 
By the recent demise of that sovereign the ground in ques- 
tion has reverted to the Crown, and Her Majesty the Queen 
has graciously granted it as an addition to the Botanical 
Gardens. A portion of it will forthwith be devoted to form- 
ing a Medical Garden. 

The Victoria Regia, blooming almost daily from March 
till Christmas, has been a great attraction; and it will be 
reared and seen in much fuller perfection when a house, 
containing a tank of sufficient magnitude, shall have been 
built. The plans for this house are now in preparation, 

A new Fern House for the cultivation of the ferns of 
temperate climates has been added to the plant houses, and 
two ranges of frames for rearing seeds, &c. 

The contents of the several plant houses speak for them- 
selves. The already celebrated, though still young, collec- 
tion of Rhododendrons, from the Sikkim Himalaya, are 
promising well, and some showing flower ; and the accession 
of new plants, specially of the useful kinds, is considerable, 
In the Palm Stove the growth and vigour of the inmates 
attest the excellence of the structure for cultivation, the 
foliage of some of the plants already extending to 60 feet 
from the ground. The palms and tree ferns are among the 
finest ever reared in Europe. The crowds of visitors to the 
gallery of this stove have necessitated the erection of a second 

spiral staircase for their accommodation. 

The number of plants distributed by the Royal Gardens 
this year, as shown by the books, exceeds 3,000: many are 
of great rarity and value. Among other recipients are the 
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at Kew for the year ending 31st March, 1853. He 
requires, it appears, 10,9297. 16s. for the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew,—1,286/. 16s. for the 
Royal Pleasure Gardens at the same place,—and 
1500. for cases and other fittings—we suppose, for 
specimens. As Chancellors of the Exchequer and 
Lords of the Treasury are, however, not accus- 
tomed to encourage claims, or Parliament to grant 
them (we hope), without some fair show of reason, 
Sir William, on the last day but one of the year, 
sits by his parlour fire at Kew (perhaps in the very 
house in which Sir Peter Lely lived), and indites 
the following able and satisfactory Report.— 
Royal Gardens, Kew, Dec. 30, 185). 
During the last ten years in which it has been my privi- 
lege to prepare a Report on the state and progress of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, I have on each occasion been en- 
abled to show a progressive increase in the number of 








visitors, and have also had the gratification of enumerating 


ic Gardens of Oxford and Cambridge, the Botanic and 
Experimental Gardens of Edinburgh, those of Glasgow and 
Belfast, the College and Glasnevin Gardens of Dublin, many 
eminent nurserymen, and numerous private gardens. These 
plants are given on the system of exchange, but when re- 
quired for purposes of public instruction they are freely 
bestowed, whenever they can be spared. 

To correspondents abroad we have despatched sixteen 
Wardian cases of useful plants, viz., four to New Zealand, 
one to Hobart Town, three to Calcutta, two to Madras, one 
to Trinidad, two to Jamaica, one to Valparaiso, one to 
Sierra Leone, and one to British Honduras; also various 
closed packages of roots and seeds to the same and other 

laces. Among them are the seeds of the Victoria, which 
s now flourishing at Calcutta, in Ceylon and Trinidad. 
Nowhere, however, has this splendid aquatic sueceeded 80 
well (under glass, be it observed) as in the United States, 
and nowhere has its introduction been so highly prized. 
The flowers have attained a diameter of 17 inches, and the 
leaves of 6} feet. ‘* The excitement,” says our Philadelphia 
correspondent, ‘‘caused by the successful culture of the 
Victoria Water Lily on our side the Atlantic has been ex- 





treme, and every one has declared that the glowing accounts 
of its beauty are not at all exaggerated.” 
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The Museum of Vegetable Products has increased beyond 
all expectation, and at a most trifling cost to the country; 
for the advantages it affords in the way of information and 

n are now so obvious, that many contributors who 
desire to make known various vegetable products and pre- 
parations have sent specimens to this Museum, and dona- 
tions have accumulated, we may say daily, for the last six 


months. All the available space in the building is now de- 
voted to the Museum, and fitted up with glass cases, which 
are rapidly filling. For many valuable contributions we 
are indebted to the Great Exhibition. They consist of vege- 
table products, raw, and in various stages of manipulation, 
and factures of vegetable subst . from all parts of 
the world. The exhibitors nave manifested great interest in 
the Museum, and have generously aided its collections. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has also placed at our 
many vegetable products from the distant posses- 
sions of the Crown. I have likewise, with the sanction of 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, purchased an interesting 
collection (correctly named) of all the Woods of Tuscany 
from the Tuscan Commissioners ; this country yields much 
of the valuable timber for our navy. Messrs. Peter Lawson 
& Sons, of Edinburgh, have p ted to the Museum their 
collection of Scottish agri 1, horticultural, and arbo- 
ricultural products. This forms in itself an important addi- 
tion to our stores. The names of contributors stand attached 
to their respective donations, which need only be inspected 
to attest the worth and extent of the gifts, and the liberality 
of the givers. And when the Guide Book to the Museum 
is printed, which has been necessarily delayed, in conse- 
quence of the great recent additions, a yet wider publicity 
will follow. Such contributions, together with the collec- 
tions received during this year from Dr. Hooker's Travels in 
Eastern India and the Himalaya, will more than fill the 
present structure. 
Hitherto we have, in noticing the collections in the Royal 
dens and M , pointed chiefly to their public utility, 
in affording to a large portion of our population the means 
of inspecting what is most wonderful and beautiful in the 
vegetable creation. It remains to slow that they are no 
less important to the country in a scientific view. This is 
evident in the many new plants that have been lately intro- 
duced and published, and the numerous discoveries hereby 
made of those p'ants which afforded useful products. For 
example, the African Oak (or Teak, as it is sometimes 
called), the Gutta Percha Tree, the Rice Paper Plant (so 
termed) of China, the Chinese Grass, which yields a fibre 
among the most valuable in commerce; the Cedron of South 
America, the Vegetable Ivory, the Cogquilla Palm (its nut 
and fibre both articles of trade), the Gum Bdellium Tree ; 
all these afforded important articles of commerce, while 
they were totally unknown to science; now they are clearly 
ascertained and described. 














cause to be sold, published, or exposed for sale or 
hire, any such ek unlawfully printed or ae 
without consent,”—and the question arose, whether 
that act curtailed the common law right of action 
which existed anterior to the statute. The coun- 
sel for the defence argued that an author has 
no longer a right in his own works by common 
law, — that the right which he possesses was 
finally defined , and secured by the Copyright 
Act; that consequently it is legal to reprint a 
man’s work without his consent. Had this doc- 
trine been established, no one’s intellectual works 
would have been secure. The Royal Society 
might have reprinted, ‘‘for the use of its members,” 
Herschel’s ‘Astronomy’—the Board of Education, 
Macaulay’s ‘ History’ for the use of the National 
Schools — Swan & Edgar the new number of 
‘Bleak House’ for gratuitous distribution to their 
customers. The defendant’s counsel was playful and 
transcendental. He went back six thousand years to 
the elements of property. ‘‘ He could never under- 
stand what property a man had in certain lines by 
which he could indicate a whistle. He had, he 
conceived, as good a right to listen to the notes 
which any gifted person might produce as he had 
to listen to a nightingale without paying for it.” 
Yes, if the “‘ gifted person” chooses to utter them 
—as the nightingale does—for his own pleasure. 
The moral question at issue in the court was clear 
enough : it was evident that the legislature never 
intended to permit either public bodies or amateur 
printers, like Horace Walpole and Sir Egerton 
Brydges, to reprint works of which the author's 
copyright was not expired. The legal point was, 
however, thought doubtful—the question of multi- 
plying copies for gratuitous distribution not having 
arisen when the statute was enacted. The decision, 
however, was given in favour of the plaintiff: not, 
if we may trust the Times report, on the ground of 
his common law right, but because “ the multipli- 
cation” of copies of the Songs even for gratuitous 





Many able botanists, of our own country and from abroad, 
frequent the Garden and Museum, also the Herbarium and | 
Library of the Director, for the express purposes of study. | 
M. Treent, of Paris, remained here for several weeks to 
examine the anatomy and physiology of the Victoria, and 
to make elaborate drawings of it. The Professor of Botany 
at the University of New Cambridge, Massachusetts, Dr. 
Asa Gray, who was charged with the publication of the 
Botany of the United States Exploring Expedition, under 
Captain Wilkes, and who required to compare that collec- 
tion with the various herbaria in Europe, spent three- 
fourths of the time (a year) allotted to that purpose in ex- 
amining the collection at Kew, because it yielded him the 
largest amount of important information. 

Scarcely a day passes in summer, but one or two artists 
may be seen making drawings for botanical and other 
works, of such objects as they cannot easily meet with else- 
where. 

Her Majesty has graciously given a house on Kew Green 
as a residence for the Director of the Gardens; and this will 
enable him to be always on the spot, and to bestow more 
continual attention than was compatible with a residence 
at some distance from Kew. 

(Signed) W. J. Hooxkn, Director. 


Few books for public officers are more needed 
than ‘A Complete Report Writer.’ We can almost 
recommend Sir William to the compilation of such 
a@ work,—as we can certainly recommend his ex- 
ample to other public officers. The Keeper of the 
National Gallery—the several officers of the British 
Museum—the person responsible for the safe cus- 
tody of the Tower Armories—the Keeper of the 
Pictures at Hampton Court, &c., all should be 
directed by the Treasury to make annual reports 
to Parliament of the condition and requirements 
of the several places under their care. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A curious case of copyright has been before the 
law Courts this week,—and has led to an important 
decision as respects musical and other works. It ap- 
pears from the evidence that a certain number of 
copies of a part-song by M. Benedicthad been litho- 
graphed by the Liverpool Philharmonic Society— 
not for sale or hire—but for the use of their mem- 
bers. The owner of the copyright in these Songs 
complained, as he had every right to do : the offend- 
ing parties stood on what they conceived to be 
their statutory rights,—and hence the action to 
recover d es. At first sight it would appear 
that the Copyright Act had made no provision for 
such cases—the words merely forbidding any one 


| distribution was held by the Court to be such an 


infringement of copyright as was contemplated by 
he act. 

That noble institution, the Industrial Home for 
Decayed Gentlewomen, has just held its annual 
dinner and made its Report public. The house 
has now been open two years :—and, as we under- 
stand, with every reasonable hope of success. There 
are already sixty inmates receiving that part 
assistance which it is the object of the Society to 
afford. Expenses of furnishing and preparing two 
additional houses for the reception of fresh appli- 
cants had involved the directors in debt to the 
extent of 500/. But towards this sum 391/. 15s. 
was collected at the dinner; and it was further an- 
nounced that a Birmingham gentleman had offered 
to give 50/. as soon as the other 4501. had been 
obtained. With one other such patron the debt 
would be at once cleared. 

Lord Rosse’s second Soirée took place on 
Saturday last. It was attended by a large number 
of scientific and literary gentlemen. Prof. Wheat- 
stone exhibited several exceedingly beautiful ob- 
jects connected with binocular vision.—Mr. Bour- 
don’s ingenious steam- gauge and barometric 
instruments were explained by theirinventor,—and 
Dr. Mantell laid on the tables a most interesting 
collection of fossil bones. — Lord Rosse’s third 
Soirée will be held on the 24th inst. 

Among the many testimonials to the late Sir 
Robert Peel now in progress—from the National 
Monument to the Penny Memorial of the artizan, 
— there is one, our contemporary Notes and 
Queries thinks, still wanting. The late Baronet 
was an eminent patron of letters, and both in his 
public and private character a friend to authors. 
Many of his acts of kindness—marked at all times 
by extreme delicacy of feeling—are known to lite- 
rary circles,—but there are probably many more 
which will never come to light,—the recipients of 
the aid rendered by him in the hour of need being, 
as we are assured, frequently unaware of the 
quarter from which the aid came. The editor of 
Notes and Queries is of opinion that’ he who did so 
many services to literature and literary men estab- 
lished in his lifetime a claim to be specially 
honoured after death by the members of the 


subscription be entered into for the purpose;—and 
—- as an appropriate form for the memori 

a bust or statue to be placed in the British 
Museum. 

Dr. Maclure, formerly head master of the All 
Souls and St. Marylebone District School in union 
with King’s College, London, has, we are info 
been appointed by the Crown Regius Professor of 
Humanity in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

It is announced from the Department of Prac. 
tical Art, that the Museum of Geena Manu- 
factures, consisting chiefly of articles purchased 
from the Exhibition of 1851, will be opened to the 
_ on Wednesday the 19th inst. at Marlborough 

ouse. We understand that the Queen has been 

iously pleased to allow the Shield ascribed to 
nvenuto Cellini in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor to be lent to the Department for the 
nae. ps of comparison with the modern metal 
work exhibited,—and also to make several presents 
to the Museum.—On the same occasion the Annual 
Exhibition of the Works of the Students will take 
place :—and a course of lectures on the principles 
of design, illustrated by the works in the Museum, 
will be given by Mr. Owen Jones in the month of 
June. 
The Executive Committee for conducting the 
National Exhibition of the Arts, Manufactures 
and Materials of Ireland, to be opened, in Cork, 
on the 10th of next month, have resolved that in 
order to carry out more fully the purposes of the 
Exhibition, a series of lectures shall be instituted 
in connexion therewith, to be called Exhibition 
Lectures, and devoted to the illustrations of Irish 
Art, Industry and Science. A sub-committee, 
composed of Viscount Bernard, Mr. James Roche, 
Sir Thomas Deane, the Archdeacon of Cork, F. 
M. Jennings, Esq., Professor Boole, and Professor 
Shaw, the secretary, has been appointed to make 
arrangements for the Lectures. 

The Paris papers announce that M. Cousin and 
M. Villemain have given way finally before the 
spirit of intellectual extinction that is withering 
the glories of France,—the one having resigned his 
chair of Philosophy, the other that of Eloquence, at 
the Paris Faculty of Letters. The morally com- 
pulsory character of their secession is sheltered 
under cover of the retiring pension.—“ M. Ville- 
main and M. Cousin,” says the Journal des Débats, 
—a paper which now and then still ventures on 
a phrase or a paragraph indicating that it keeps 
the memory of its former intellectual freedom— 
‘*have followed the example set them two years 
since by their illustrious coll e M. Guizot. 
Behold, then, the Faculty of Letters deprived of 
the three men who during the last thirty years 
have contributed most to the renown of its teach- 
ing. The premature retirement of MM. Cousin 
and Villemain, following on that of M. Guizot, is 
a new misfortune for the University, wounded s0 
deeply before,—and which had the right to expect 
from their yet unworn powers inestimable services. 
It is a misfortune as great for the youth of the 
schools of France, who must renounce the hope of 
ever listening to those eloquent voices. The three 
great Professors of 1828 leave in the region of high 
teaching a blank which there can be little hope of 
filling. But the public gratitude and sympathy 
will follow them into the retirement which they 
have sought.”—This is cautious enough; but the 
sup scorn and indignation are felt 
the restrained and measured phrase. ; 

The same power which has forced these eminent 
men to retire from the positions which they have 
held so long before the public of Paris, has also 
been aaa against M. Arago,—but, for the first 
time since the coup d’état of December, has given 
way before resistance. Intimation was conv 
to the Director of the Observatory of Paris—an 
institution re-created by the genius of its present 
director—that he, in common with all other State 

functionaries, would be required to take the oaths 
of fidelity to the President. M. Arago refused. In 
a letter, published in the journals, he speaks of his 
past services to science, to free thought, to public 
liberty,—of the present degradation of France, @ 
of his inability by any voluntary act to recognize 
the existing state of things;—and under promise of 












to ‘sell, publish, or expose to sale or hire, or 





literary republic. He therefore proposes that a 


appeal to the intellect of Europe against the decree 
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which s separates him from his studies and his duties, 
he concludes by offering his resignation. The letter 
has created a profound sensation in Paris,—being 
the first bold utterance of manly sentiment for some 
time in that capital. The result has been that the 
President, as we have intimated, gives way, and 
M. Arago retains his situation at the Observatory. 

It appears by the will of the late Duke of Ragusa 
that the deceased marshal—among whose papers 
there are said to be some important writings on 
strategy—has bequeathed a sum of money to found 
a prize to be given every second year to the author 
of the best work on military art. 

Correspondence from Diisseldorf reports the 
discovery of a new planet by Herr Luther, Director 
of the Observatory of Bille, near that city. The 
new planetis described as one of the asteroids, andits 

ce to be like that ofa star of the eleventh 

itude. It was first noted on the 17th of April 

by Herr Luther, at 38m. past 10. p.m., Bille mean 

time, in 180 degrees of right ascension and 8 degrees 
of north declination. 

It is a subject of regret to the artist abroad and 
to the tourist having an eye for the picturesque 
and a taste for the study of national characteristics, 
that the costume of Europe is rapidly setting itself 
toacommon type. Among the least “‘ interesting” 
of those French “ideas” which the soldiers of 
Bonaparte carried from Naples to Hamburgh, from 
Cadiz to Moscow, wasthepassion for Paris tailoring. 
How rich — pictorial — national were the old 
costumes of Venice, of Bohemia, of the Electorate, 
of Brandenburg ! How well the bright colours, the 
varied forms, suited the gorgeous and fantastic 
architecture of a Brunswick and a Prague! But 
this is all changed, or changing. Hats and coats 
of the latest cut are as general at the Lorensberg 
asat the Belvedere or on the Boulevard. It is only 
at Pesth, at Innspruck, or at Laybach that the 
tourist meets with traces of the old costumes,—and 
there only among the lower classes. The burghers 
and farmers of Carinthia and Carniola dress as 
much like Frenchmen as if Napoleon had his 
censor of costume at Gratz. Nearer home there 
is still a trace of more pictorial dressing among the 
Frisians, the peasants of Brabant, and the lower 
orders of Rhenish Bavaria. But the same French 
“ideas” are at work in these quarters; in the 
last named so successfully that the Government 
of Munich is adopting a visible and intelligible 
influence to counteract them. Artists of eminence 
have been employed to paint the best specimens of 
the decaying costumes, to be preserved in each 
commune as historical documents :—and a vote of 
money has been obtained from the Bavarian par- 
liament to reward such communes as shall preserve, 
or restore in its purity, the ancient costume. 
The police are invited to suggest whatever further 
measures may tend to effect the endin view.—Can 
such return to an old habit be effected !—and ought 
the attempt to be made? The head should be con- 
sulted as well as the eye :—and reason, we suspect, 
would pronounce against the effort as mischievous 
if it were not vain. The old costumes were class- 
costumes ; and thus they harmonized with class- 
architecture — with that picturesque jumble of 
palaces and hovels which makes the artistic charm 
of middle-age cities. Class-costumes were a kind 
of vocial fetters. They were in the way of strong 
men—of those who wished to rise,—and as impe- 

ts to social progress they were swept away. 
Of the levellers an France has launched on the 
world, the tailor has perhaps been the most suc- 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar Square. — The 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.— 
. (from Eight o'clock till Seven,) 1s.; Catalogue, ls. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A, Bec. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS—Th. 
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JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
rand Hering Diorama, uu: the WELLINGTON 
CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, and SPAIN, concluding 
with the BATTLE of WATERLOV, is NOW EXHIBITING 
laily.—Afternoon, Three o'clock ; Evening, Eight o’clock.—Admis- 
sion, 18.; Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 38. Doors open half-an- 
hour before each representation. 
M. ALEXANDRE THOMAS will have the honour of con- 
tinuing his SERIES of CONFERENCES sur HISTOIRE de 
rETABLISSEMENT MONARCHIQUE en FRANCK, pendant 
le Régne de Louis XIL, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, in the 
following order :—TUESDAY, May 18; THURSDAY, May 20; 
TUESDAY, May 25; THURSDAY, May 27; TUESDAY, June 1; 
r RSDAY, June 3. Commencing at Three o'clock. Subsorip: 
tion to the Series, Two Guineas ; Single Tickets, 7s. 6d. each. Full 
rticulars may be had of W. Jeffs, Foreign Bookseller to the 
yal Family, B ton Arcade, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Barthes & 


y, Burlin, 
Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, Great Marlborough Street, and of Mr. 
Pickering, Piccadilly. 


PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — BACHHOFF- 
NER & DEFRIES'S NEW PATENT POLYTECHNIC GAS 
FLRE will be EXHIBITED and LECTURED ON, on Monday, 

ednesday and Friday, at half-past Three, and on Tuesday 
and Thursday Evenings, at Nine. — LECTURE on MUSIC, by 
Geo: Buckland, Esq., the Past and Present Eras con b 
Vocal Illustrations, every Evening, except Saturday, at Right 
oclock.—A LECTU RE, by J. H. Pepper, Esq.,on Glynn & Appel’s 
PATENT PAPER for the prevention of Piracy and Forserz by 
the ANASTATIC PROCESS.—LECTURE on the BRITAN NI! 

BULAR rated Mr. E. Clarke’s beautiful 
SLECTRICITY, by Dr. Bach- 
hoffner.—A splendid NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
—Exhibition of the MICROSOCUPE.— DIVER and DIVING 
BELL, &c. &¢.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools and Children under ten 
years of age, Half-price. 


Mr. M‘Gregor Laird stated that, as far as the 
mechanical feasibility of the plan went, there was 
no doubt of its perfect practicability. He was 
bound by his contract with the Admiralty to find 
a suitable steam-vessel, perfectly equipped, and te 
send her up any navigable river on the West 
Coast of Africa. That vessel would carry on deck 
the iron steam launch proposed by Lieut. M‘Leod, 
which was to be 50 feet in length, 8 feet in beam, 
3 feet 6 inches in depth, 2 feet draught of water 
and of 8 horse power, with a speed of 8 to 9 miles 
an hour. This launch could be completed at an 
expense of 900/. or 9501. It would consist of bow 
and stern pieces made to ship inside the centre 
division. e cylinders and boiler to be in one 
frame, so as to allow them to be easily lowered in 
the launch when in the water and united to the 
propeller. The introduction of quinine and other 
medical agents in the treatment of African fevers 
had tly lessened the mortality; so that, in the 
Palm Oil Rivers, where formerly whole ships’ crews 
were carried off by the fever, at present the ave 
loss was not greater than in the East Indies. 
present time was peculiarly favourable for an 
ttempt to open up Africa, vid the Niger. The 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—May 6.—The Earl of Rosse, President, 
in the chair.—A paper was read by Col. Sabine 
‘On the Law of the Greater Magnetic Disturb- 
ances.’—It was announced that out of thirty-four 
candidates the Council had recommended the fol- 
lowing fifteen gentlemen for election into the 
society: —A. K. Barclay, Esq., Rev. J. Cape, 
A. Cayley, Esq., H. Gray, Esq., W. Harding, 
Esq., A. Henfrey, Esq., J. Higginbottom, Esq., 
J. Mercer, Esq., H. L. Pattinson, Esq., Rev. B. 
Price, W. Simms, Esq., H. E. Strickland, Esq., 
J. Tyndall, Esq., N. B. Ward, Esq., Capt. Young- 
husband, R.A. 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—April 26.—Sir R. I. Murchi- 
son, President, in the chair.—Prince Emmanuel 
Galitzin, Capt. Dalrymple Hay, R.N., Capt. 
R. M. Westmacott, and Courtenay Tagart, Esq., 
were elected Fellows.—Mr. Francis Galton on his 
return from South-Western Africa read a summary 
of his explorations. He had traversed the large 
portion of country extending from the farthest 
point reached by Sir James Alexander nearly up to 
the Nourse River on the north and towards the east 
as far as the 21st degree of longitude,—or within 
a short distance from this side of Lake N’gami. 
The value of Mr. Galton’s explorations was greatly 
enhanced by the very numerous astronomical ob- 
servations taken by him,—the accuracy of which 
had been most carefully tested at the Hydrographic 
Office of the Admiralty. Mr. Andersson, a Swede, 
who accompanied Mr. Galton, has remained in 
Africa, and intends exploring still farther the 
country to the north and east. He believes that 
two rivers issue from the western side of Lake 
N’gami, one of which is of but comparatively small 
dimensions, but the other, or the most northerly one, 
is of the first magnitude, and is probably the feeder 
of the great river which forms the southern boun- 
dary of the Portuguese settlements at Benguila, 
oat which receives as one of its branches the 
Cuanené.—Lieut. M‘Leod, R.N. read his pro- 

1 to undertake an expedition to ascend the 
Kiger, and thence if practicable, to descend the 
Gambia. A committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, had after a careful investigation reported 
that, in the contract recently entered into by Her 
Majesty’s Government for the conveyance of the 
mails between England and the coast of Africa, a 
clause exists by which the contractor for that 
service is bound to send a small screw steamer up 
one of the African rivers for the joint pu of 
discovery and trade at a charge to the public of 
only 4s. per mile. In the opinion of the committee 
this pond ~hn in the contract might be turned to 
account by combining the a of such a 
vessel with the acceptance of Lieut. M‘Leod’s 
services. Lieut. M had already served six 
years on the West African Coast, and had a 
great attention to the subject proposed,—and it 
had been favourably seated by high authorities. 





latest accounts agree in representing the slave trade 
to have ce.sed entirely in the Bights of Benin and 

iafra. The emigration of great numbers of libe- 
rated Africans, speaking the English language, from 
Sierra Leone to their native lands, bordering on 
the Niger or closely approximating to it—as at 
Abbeokuta—was a strong incentive to a further ex- 
ploration of this great African outlet. The natives 
had to learn the value of commercial intercourse 
with England, and the introduction of the screw 
propeller enabled steam-vessels to be sent out with 
their fuel and stores direct to the mouth of the 
river, and with the crews fresh and untainted by 
the climate. All navigators who had to take out 
flat-bottomed river steamers knew the practical 
difficulty which had at once been done away 
with by the introduction of the screw propeller. 
Lieut. M‘Leod proposed ascending the river with 
the rising waters, in order to escape the miasma 
engendered during its low state. Consul Becroft 
had already reached the town of Zever, upwards 
of 600 miles up the river. The Society had lately 
directed the attention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Manchester to the possibility of opening a com- 
mercial intercourse with Central Africa, vid the 
Zambesi:—and the time was arrived to ascend not 
only the Niger, but all the navigable streams of 
Eastern as well as Western Africa. 


GroLocicaL.— May 5.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Capt. R. M. Westmacott 
was elected a Fellow.—The following communi- 
cations were read :—‘ On the Tertiaries of Belgium 
and the English Equivalents. Part I., the Pliocene, 
Miocene, and Upper Eocene,’ by Sir C. Lyell.— 
‘On the Geology of Catalonia,’ by 8. P. Pratt, Esq. 


Royat Socrery or Lirerature.—April 29.— 
The Ear! of Carlisle, President, in the chair.—This 
was the Anniversary Meeting.—The Earl of Car- 
lisle in delivering the customary address as Pre- 
sident alluded to some of those members who had 
died during the last year. Among them were the 
Earl of Clare, the ey am at school and sub- 
sequent friend of Lord Byron,—Mr. Cullimore, 
who was well known for his ‘ Researches into the 
Antiquitiesof Babylon,’—and the Rev. Dr. me om 4 
the historian. The Earl of Carlisle gave a short, 
but lucid, sketch of the lives of these —— 
reminding the Society of those excellent qualities 
by which they were distinguished during their 
lives. The following is the list of officers for the 
year.—President, The Earl of Carlisle; Vice-Presi- 
dents, The Duke of Rutland, the Earl of Ripon, 
the Bishop of St. David’s, Lord Colborne, Sir J. 
Boileau, Sir J. Doratt, M.D., H. Hallam, ne 
W. R. Hamilton, .. W. M. Leake, a 
Rev. J. Hume Spry, D.D.; Council, The of 
Clarendon, B. Austen, Esq., 8. Birch, . B. 
Botfield, Esq., H. T. Buckle, Esq., P. Colquhoun, 
L.L.D., A.A. a ., T. Greenwood, Esq., 
J.H ? ”? Je 2 2 Jy “J 
The ied Ct Barn, “oe > 
Teed, ., W. Tooke, «. W.S. : 
Somat W. Tooke, Esq.; Auditors, J. P. Collier, 
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., C. A. Smith, Esq.; Librarian, P. Colquhoun, 
L.L.D.; Foreign Secretary, J. Hogg, Esq.; Secretary, 
W. 8S. W. Vaux, Esq. 


InstiTuTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. — April 5 
and 26.—Mr. Fowler, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. J. 
‘Clayton read a paper on ‘The Towers and Spires 
of Churches in the City of London, the Works of 
Sir C. Wren.’ Of these he submitted a careful 
classification, with the dates of their erection and 
other particulars; and also a series of views, sec- 
tions, and elevations.—In the discussion on the 
paper, Mr, Billings, though recognizing the genius 
of Wren, pointed out the inferiority of some of his 
spires, nd was disposed to believe that they were 
the work of his pupils. Together with the Chair- 
man, he adverted to the ingenuity with which the 
churches of Wren were adapted to the peculiarities 
of their respective positions. Mr. Billings con- 
tended that Wren was not entitled to any special 
credit for constructive skill in his famous spire of 
St. Dunstan’s in the East, as much greater science 
was displayed in the analogous, but earlier, spires 
of St. Nicholas’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, St. Giles’s, 
Edinburgh, and King’s College, Aberdeen.—Some 
conversation arose as to lightning conductors, in 
reference to the danger to which Wren’s spires are 
exposed by the want of such protection ; and as to 
the best mode of providing it.—Mr. C. H. Smith 
made a few observations on the stone used by 
Wren, and explained that the Portland stone of his 
time was much inferior and from a different part 
of the island to that afterwards introduced by Sir 
W. Chambers.—It was announced by the Chairman 
that the Queen had signified her approval of the 
award of the Royal Gold Medal to the Chevalier 
Von Klenze,—and that the Memorial of the Insti- 
tute respecting the Royal Tombs in Westminster 
Abbey had been forwarded to Her Majesty. 


Enromo.ocicaL.—-May 3.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—E. Sheppard, Esq. 
was elected a member.—-The President announced 
that the Society had determined to offer 5/. for 
the best essay on the ‘Duration of Life in the 
Queen, Males, and Workers of the Honey Bee,’— 
a knowledge of this being of great economic im- 
portance. Each essay to be addressed to the Pre- 
sident and Council, and the name and address to be 
forwarded separately,—the 31st of December being 
the latest period at which they could be received. 
The President exhibited a collection of insects from 
Ceylon forwarded through Mr. Spence by Mr. 
Thwaites. About half the quantity were unique 
specimens and many were species of great rarity.— 
Mr. A. White exhibited drawings of two spiders’ 
nests. One, formed of the seed vessels of Paliurus, was 
found by Mr. S. Saunders in Albania,—the other, 
with a penthouse-like roof from which proceeded 
a pedicel three inches long, and by which it was 
attached toa leaf, was discovered by M. Weilen- 
mann, ina wood near Pernambuco. Mr. White 
also exhibited specimens of a minute Podura found 
on the ice under a species of Nostoe growing on 
the shores of Wellington Channel, at some distance 
from the sea. It appeared closely allied to Desoria 
glacialis, Nicolet, discovered by M. Desor on the 

laciers of the Swiss Alps. Mr. White also ex- 

ibited some of the insects collected by Dr. Hooker 
in the Himalayas, on which he made some obser- 
yations.—Mr. E. Shepherd exhibited a Notodonta 
Carmelita, one of the rarest British Lepidoptera, 
taken the day previous at West Wickham Wood. 
Mr. Grant exhibited twelve specimens of the rare 
Adela cuprella, taken in April on the flowers of 
dwarf sallows at Wimbledon Common.— Mr. 
Stevens exhibited a fine series of Goliathus Poly- 
phemusfrom Cape Palmas and of Callishea Sapphira 
from the river Amazon.—The President read a 
letter addressed to him by Mr. Ainger, stating that 
he found the best trap for cockroaches, which had 
abounded in his kitchen, to be a basin let into a 
hole cut in the hearth, into which a little water 
or beer was put, and into this at night they fell by 
wholesale till they were exterminated. In the 
day time an iron plate covered the aperture.— 
Mr. Douglas read a translation of a note in the 
*Entomologische Zeitung’ showing that Lithosia 
depressa and L. heloeola were only sexes of one 
species. Mr. Douglasalso read from Mr. Fortune’s 





‘ Journey to the Tea Countries of China’ an account 
of a method employed by the Chinese to drive 
away mosquitoes from boats and houses by burning 
what is called “mosquito tobacco,”—which is 
composed of the sawings of resinous wood mixed 
withsome inflammable substance, and proves amost 
effectual remedy for these intolerable nuisances.— 
The following papers were read :—‘ Descriptions 
of Five New Butterflies,’ by W. C. Hewitson.— 
‘ Descriptions of some of the Coleoptera collected 
in China by Mr. Fortune,’ by W. W. Saunders, 
Esq.—‘ Descriptions of some of the Hymenoptera 
collected in China by Mr. Fortune,’ by F. Smith, 
Esq. — ‘ Description of a new Brazilian Hemi- 
pterous Insect, Dinidor gibbus, by W. S. Dallas, 
Esq. 

MicroscopicaL.—A pril 29.—G. Jackson, Esq., 
in the chair.—Dr. Kingsley, the Rev. W. Reade, 
J. Hilton, Esq., R. 5. Boswell, Esq., and R. 
Ceeley, Esq., were elected members.—A paper 
was read from Mr. Simon on the occurrence of a 
crystal of oxalate of lime in a small cyst deve- 
loped in the olfactory nerve of a horse. The oc- 
currence of oxalate of lime is very unusual in the 
horse, and the existence of this substance under 
these circumstances is very peculiar. The cyst 
was probably first formed.—Mr. Quekett gave an 
account of the microscopical structure of the teeth 
of the Echinus, and showed that these organs con- 
sisted of tubes and bone cells, and observed that 
they were the earliest forms of animal life in which 
the tendency to develope osseous tissue had been 
seen. He also drew attention to the difference of the 
structure of the spines of Cidaris as compared with 
those of Echinus,—the former having a calcareous 
covering deposited in regular organic cells which 
was not found in Echinus. This accounted for the 
spines of Cidaris being frequently covered with 
small shells and other things, whilst the spines of 
Echinus were always clean.—Mr. Brooke called 
attention to the lines observed in Navicula Hippo- 
campus and the hexagonal spots seen on Navicula 
angulata. He believed the structure of both was 
precisely the same; but in the latter a smaller num- 
ber of rays of light passed directly through the 
object. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—April 23 and May7.—T. Watts, 
Esq. in the chair.—A paper was read by H. 
Wedgewood, Esq., ‘On the Forms developed out 
of the Root ‘“Krup” or “‘ Kruk” in the sense of 
contraction.’ 





INSTITUTION OF CiviL EncIneERS.—May 4.— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
discussion was renewed on the papers by Mr. 
Braithwaite Poole and Capt. Huish on the ‘ Eco- 
nomy of Railways’ and on ‘ Railway Accidents,’ and 
was continued throughout the evening.—Major- 
Gen. W. G. M‘Neill, U.S., and J. Sims, were 
elected: members ; Col. Colt, U.S., Capt. R. Fitz- 
Roy, R.N., and Messrs. Brogden, jun., J. Forrest, 
H. O'Hagan, and R. A. Robinson, Associates. It 
was announced that the President’s annual conver- 
sazione would be held on Tuesday evening, May 25th; 
for which the cu-operation of the members and others 
was requested, so that an interesting collection of 
models of engineering constructions and machinery, 
and of specimens of works of Art, might be made. 

Royat Institution. — March 12.—Sir C. 
Lemon in the chair.—Dr. W. B. Carpenter ‘On 
the Influence of Suggestion in modifying and 
directing Muscular Movement, independently of 
Volition.’ Public attention has recently been so 
much attracted to a class of phenomena which have 
received the very inappropriate designation of 
Electro- Biological or simply Biological, and so much 
misapprehension prevails regarding their true 
nature and import, that it becomes the physiologist 
to make known the results of scientific investiga- 
tion, directed in the first place towards the deter- 
mination of their genuineness, and in the second 
to the elucidation of the peculiar state of the 
nervous system on which their production depends. 
With regard to the genuineness of the phenomena 
themselves, the lecturer stated that he could 
entertain no doubt whatever; since they had been 





presented to himself and to otherscientific inquirers, 





by numerous individuals, on whose honesty and 
freedom from all tendency to deceive themselves 
or others implicit reliance could be placed. But 
from the account commonly given of these pheno. 
mena—to the effect that the will of the “bio. 
logized” subject is entirely subjected to that of 
the operator,—he entirely dissented. All the 
phenomena of the ‘‘ biologized” state, when atten- 
tively examined, will be found to consist in the 
occupation of the mind by the ideas which have 
been suggested to it, and in the influence which 
those ideas exert upon the actions of the body. 
Thus, the operator asserts that the ‘‘ subject” cannot 
rise from his chair, or open his eyes, or continue 
to hold a stick; and the ‘‘ subject” thereby becomes 
so completely possessed with the fixed belief of the 
impossibility of the act, that he is incapacitated 
from executing it, not because his will is controlled 
by that of another, but because his will is in abey- 
ance, and his muscles are entirely under the gui- 
dance of his ideas. So again, when he is made to 
drink a glass of water, and is assured that it is 
coffee, or wine, or milk,—that assurance, delivered 
in a decided tone, makes a stronger impression on 
his mind than that which he receives through his 
taste, smell, or sight; and not being able to judge 
and compare, he yields himself up to the ‘‘ dominant 
idea.” The same with what has been designated 
as “control over the memory.” The subject is 
assured that he cannot remember the most familiar 
thing, his own name for example; and he is pre- 
vented from doing so, not by the will of the ope- 
rator, but by the conviction of the impossibility of 
the mental act, which engrosses his own mind, and 
by the want of that voluntary control over the 
direction of his thoughts which alone can enable 
him to recall the desiderated impression. The 
same with the abolition of the sense of personal 
identity. Now, almost every one of these peculiar 
phenomena has its parallel in states of mind whose 
existence is universally admitted. Thus, the com- 
plete subjection of the muscular power to the 
‘‘dominant idea” is precisely what is experienced 
in nightmare; in which we are prevented from 
moving so much as a finger, notwithstanding a 
strong desire to do so, by the conviction that the 
leastmovementisimpossible. The misinterpretation 
of sensory impressions is continually seen in per- 
sons who are subject to absence of mind, who 
make the most absurd mistakes as to what they 
see or hear, taste or feel, in consequence of the 
pre-occupation of the mind by some train of thought 
which renders them unable rightly to appreciate 
the objects around them. In such persons, too, 
the memory of the most familiar things—as the 
absent man’s own name, for example, or that of 
his most intimate friend—is often in abeyance for 
a time; and it requires but a more complete oblite- 
ration of the consciousness of the past, through the 
entire possession of the mind by the intense con- 
sciousness of the present, to destroy the sense of 
personal identity. This, indeed, we often do in effect 
lose in ordinary dreaming and reverie. The essen- 
tial characteristic of both these states, as of the 
*‘ biological” condition, is, the suspension of volun- 
tary control over the current of thought, so that 
the ideas follow one another suggestively; and how- 
ever strange or incongruous their combinations or 
sequences may appear, we are never surprised at 
them, because we have lost the power of referring 
to our ordinary experience. There is one pheno- 
menon of the “biological” state, which has been 
considered pre-eminently to indicate the power of 
the operator's will over his subject; namely, the 
induction of sleep, and its spontaneous determl- 
nation at a given time previously ordained, or by 
the sound of the operator's voice, and that only. 
It is well known that the expectation of sleep 18 
one of the most powerful means of inducing it, 
especially when combined with the withdrawal of 
the mind from everything else which could keep 
its attention awake; both these conditions are 
united in an eminent degree in the state of the 
biologized subject whose mind has been possessed 
with the conviction that sleep is about to super 
vene, and is closed to every source of distraction. 
The waking at a particular time may also be ex- 
lained by the influence of expectation. Thus, 
Ceeover strange the phenomena of the “‘ biological 
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state may at first sight appear, there is not one of 
them which, when closely scrutinized, is not found 
to be essentially conformable to facts whose genu- 
ineness every physiologist and psychologist is ready 
to admit. It is not, however, in any large pro- 

rtion of individuals that this state can be in- 
duced; probably not more than one in twenty, or 
at most one in twelve. Males appear equally 
susceptible of it with females; so that it cannot be 
fairly set down as a variety of “hysterical” dis- 
order.—The lecturer proceeded to inquire, whether 
any such physiological account can be given of this 
state as shall enable us to refer it to any of the 
admitted laws of action of the nervous system; 
and in order to prepare his auditors for the recep- 
tion of his views, he gave a brief explanation of 
those phenomena of “reflex” action (now univer- 
sally recognized by physiologists) in which im- 
pressions made upon the nervous system are 
followed by respondent automatic movements, 
The movements which we term voluntary or 
volitional differ from the emotional and automatic, 
in being guided by a distinct conception of the 
object to be attained, and by a rational choice of 
the means employed. And so long as the volun- 
tary power asserts its due predominance, so long 
can it keep in check all tendency to any other 
kind of action save such as ministers directly to 
the bodily wants, as the automatic movements of 
breathing and swallowing. The cerebrum is uni- 
versally admitted to be the portion of the nervous 
system which is instrumentally concerned in the 
formation of ideas, the excitement of the emotions, 
and the operations of the intellect; and there 
seems no reason why it should be exempted from 
the law of ‘‘reflex action,” which applies to 
every other part of the nervous system. And as 
the emotions may act directly upon the muscular 
system through the motor nerves, there is no 
4 priori difficulty in believing that ideas may 
become the sources of muscular movement, inde- 
pendently either of volitions or of emotions. Now, 
if the ordinary course of external impressions— 
whereby they successively produce sensations, ideas, 
emotions, and intellectual processes, the will giving 
the final decision upon the action to which they 
prompt—be anywhere interrupted, the impression 
will then exert its power in another direction, and 
a “reflex” action will be the result. This is well 
seen in cases of injury to the spinal cord, which 
disconnects its lower portion from the sensorium 
without destroying its own power; for impressions 
made upon the lower extremities then excite 
violent reflex actions, to which there would have 
been no tendency if the current of nervous force 
could have passed upwards to the cerebrum. So, 
if sensations be prevented by the state of the 
cerebrum from calling forth ideas through its in- 
strumentality, they may re-act upon the motor 
apparatus in a manner which they would never do 
in its state of complete functional activity. This 
the lecturer maintained to be the true account of 
the mode in which the locomotive movements are 
maintained and guided in states of profound ab- 
straction, when the whole attention of the individual 
1s so completely concentrated upon his own train 
of thought, that he does not perceive the objects 
around him, although his movements are obviously 
guided by the impressions which they make upon 
his sensorium. On the same grounds, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that when ideas do not go 
on to be developed into emotions, or to excite in- 
tellectual operations, they, too, may act (so to 
speak) in the transverse direction, and may produce 
respondentmovements, through theinstrumentality 
of the cerebrum; and this will of course be most 
likely to happen when the power of the will is in 
abeyance, as has been shown to be the case in 
regard to the direction of the thoughts in the 
states of electro-biology, somnambulism, and all 
forms of dreaming and reverie. Thus the ideo- 
motor principle of action, as contrasted with the 
excito-motor and sensorio-motor, finds its appro- 
Priate place in the physiological scale,—which 
would, indeed, be incomplete without it. And 
When it is once recognized, it may be applied to 
the explanation of numerous phenomena which 
have been a source of perplexity to many who 





have been convinced of their genuineness, and who 


could not see any mode of reconciling them with 
the known laws of nervous action. The pheno- 
mena in question are those which have been 
recently set down to the action of an “ od-force,”— 
such, for example, as the movements of the 
‘*divining-rod,” and the vibration of bodies sus- 
pended from the finger; both which have been 
clearly proved to depend on the state of expectant 
attention on the part of the performer, his will 
being temporarily withdrawn from control over 
his muscles by the state of abstraction to which 
his mind is given up, and the anticipation of a 
given result being the stimulus which directly and 
involuntarily prompts the muscular movements 
that produce it. 

March 19.—W. Pole, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—J. J. Bigsby, M.D., ‘On the Physical Geo- 
graphy, Geology, and Commercial Resources of 
Lake Superior.’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Institution, 4.—* On Insauity, by Dr. Conolly. 
_- Chemical, 8. 
— Statistical, & 
- British Architects, 8. 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ On the Physiology of Plants,’ by 
r. Lankester. 
— Pathological, 7.—Council. 
— Civil Engineers, 8. 
Wep. Koyal Institution, 4—* On Insanity,’ by Dr. Conolly. 


— Society of Arts, 8—‘On Non-Metallic Mineral Manufac- 
tures,’ by Prof. D. T. Ansted. 

Literary Fund, 3. 

Geological, half-past 8.—* On the Soils covering the Chalk 
of Kent,’ by Mr. J. Trimmer.— On the Tertiarics of Bel- 
gium, and their British Equivalents. Part Il. The Lower 
ertiaries,’ by Sir C. Lyell. 

— Botanical, 2—Exhibition. 7 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—*On the History and Practice of 

ulpture,’ by Mr. R. Westmacott. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. ‘ 

Segal Institution, half-past 8.—* On the Allotropic Changes 
of certain Elements, by Mr. B. C. Brodie. 

Philological, 8.—Anniversary.  _ 

Royal Institution, 3.—*On Points connected with the 

on- Metallic Elements,’ by Prof. Faraday. 

Botanical, 33. 
— Medical, 8 





Screntiric Gossip.—In the course of a lecture 
on the subject of public health, delivered in March 
last at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, in 
Paris, Professor Payen, referring to the alkaloid 
strychnine, revived an old story, that this sub- 
stance was manufactured in France, and sent over 
to England to adulterate bitter beer. Such a state- 
ement could hardly have been received even for a 
time in England were it not notorious that many 
of our inferior beers are adulterated to a fearful ex- 
tent. One of the main causes of the greater con- 
sumption of bitter beer seemed to be, that there 
was less opportunity for ‘‘ doctoring” it than with 
the sweeter and thicker forms of porter and ale. It 
was therefore not to be wondered at, that when 
this announcement of the Professor’s was made 
public in the papers, it excited much attention and 
anxiety. Although there are @ priori reasons that 
would have rendered it highly improbable that so 
powerful a poison as strychnine could be used to 
adulterate food without detection, the public are 
indebted to Mr. Allsop, one of our largest bitter 
ale brewers for furnishing them with the means of 
detecting any such adulteration, and of so demon- 
strating that his own beer at least contains none 
of this deleterious agent. When M. Payen’s 
announcement was made, several of our daily and 
weekly contemporaries took up the subject ; but 
as time was precious, Mr. Allsop commissioned 
Professor Graham, of University College, and Dr. 
Hoffmann, of the Royal College of Chemistry, to 
report on the subject. The labours of these two 
distinguished chemists have resulted in the dis- 
covery of a test delicate enough to detect the 
thousandth part of a grain of strychnine, and of a 
means of separating this agent from any form of 
beer in which it may be contained. The mode of 
detecting the strychnine is, to moisten the powder 
with a single drop of undiluted sulphuric acid, and 
then to add a small fragment of chromate of potash. 
The moment the latter comes in contact with the 
liquid, a beautiful and most intense violet tint is 
speedily diffused over the whole liquid, which dis- 
appears entirely again in a few minutes. This 
effect, however, is not produced when organic 
matter is present,—hence the strychnine must be 
first separated from the beer, which, ifany is pre- 
sent, may be obtained by adding to the beer ani- 
mal charcoal. This substance takes up the strych- 
nine, which may be afterwards dissolved up by 





spirits of wine. The solution, on being distilled, 
leaves the strychnine in a solution of a watery 
fluid, which is treated with potash, and afterwards 
with ether. The ether holds in solution the strych- 
nine in a state sufficiently pure to be detected 
by the test. Although by this process a half grain 
of strychnine was easily detected in half a gallon 
of beer, no one of the specimens of beer which were 
examined by Messrs. Hoffmann and Graham— 
from bond, hotels, and other sources—contained 
the slightest trace of the deleterious agent.—It 
appears from inquiries directly put to M. Payen 
by the English chemists, that he had no other 
authority for making his statement than that of 
the late M. Pelletier, a manufacturer of organic 
apg in Paris, who ten or twelve years 

ad a large order for strychnine which was sent 
to England, and which he was informed was em- 
ployed to complete the bitter of certain kinds of 
beer. We cannot but think that M. Pelletier was 
misinformed ; and the large quantities sent to 
England may, we think, be better explained by 
the fact, that about ten or twelve years ago it was 
recommended in various diseases by some members 
of the medical profession, and given more exten- 
sively at that time than its virtues have since 
warranted. Even M. Payen, in the lecture which 
has excited so much attention, expressed his con- 
viction that the fraud had now ceased.—The result 
of this inquiry is very interesting in a medico-legal 
point of view, as it shows what little chance fraud 
and vice have with the advance of science in the 
present day. Every investigation of this kind is 
a premium on honesty, and a ‘‘ discouragement,” 
to those who expect to live by deceit. 





FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


WE concluded our notice last week with the 
name of Roberts,—and cannot recommence better 
than with that of his colleague and compeer Stan- 
field. These two eminent landscape painters were 
educated in similar schools; a common early train- 
ing and practice of painting on the largest scale, 
and with rapidly drying pigments, gave to each 
their characteristic mastery over material, readiness 
of hand, breadth of treatment, and clearness of 
touch and colouring. An analogous freedom was 
produced in Venice of yore by the practice of 
covering large surfaces with fresco painting, where 
splendour and effect, the proposed ends, were ob- 
tained by acting on meer pes diametrically opposed 
to finical pettinesses and curiosities of the brush 
which require the lens and microscope to make 
them appreciated. The successes of Roberts and 
Stanfield, Cooper and Thorburn are the best 
answer to Haydon’s axiom—or paradox —‘ that 
no one who has ever painted stage scenery, coach 
pannels, or miniature, can attain to the higher 
branches of Art.” 

Mr. Stanfield, like Mr. Roberts, contributes 
only three pictures,—like Mr. Roberts’s, varied in 
style and in subject. The Port of La Rochelle (No. 
190) is painted in his usual manner, and with much 
force and truth. A little more air might be 
desired. It does not pretend, however, to imitate 
the sleepy sunshine or hazy atmospheric tints of 
Claude Vernet, the Port-painter of France :—there 
is sterner stuff in this faithful study of real nature. 
A breezy day has been selected,—a fresh surf 
breaks in the foreground entrance to the harbour, 
—the sea is busy with boats and buoys with which 
sailors—vehicles of bright colour—are occupied, — 
in the background a Spanish brig under full canvas 
sails out, her red and yellow national flag telling 
upon the dunnish sky. The details to the left of 
the picture deserve especial attention. The boiling 
back water contrasts with the still and deep port 
channel,—a prominent watch-tower is capped with 
one of those conical spires which characterize 
French architecture,—the bank or quay beneath 
is well covered with marine objects and incidents, 
groins, palings, decayed boats, &c., closely observed, 
and conscientiously represented. The imitation of 
material is perfect. Firmly fixed piles and posts 
are opposed to the tossing, moving breakers,—and 
the timber and wood-work tints are varied, The 
portions subjected to the action of water have 
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undergone a sea change, and look saturated when 
compared to the high and dry craft. The narrow 
entrance into the harbour is guarded by two out- 
works :—one, a medieval castle, is warmly lighted 
up, and is the key of colour in the picture,—while 
the plainer ore tower iskept down. The vista 
of the port is terminated by a distant church,—and 
a bluish horizon is spread over the inland back- 
ground.—This picture is an excellent sample of the 
master; one who, if he does not aspire to the 
highest imaginative regions, knows always his 

wer and its extent, and seldom goes beyond his 

pth, or fails to accomplish all that he intends and 
undertakes. In the Port of Baie (48) he has 
looked at Italy more with the eyes of Lorraine. 
In the distance a still bay sleeps in the sunshine, 
while a massive castle gives an interest to one of 
the hills which melt into the blue air. Above are 
towered up clouds of a more Wilsonic form. The 
tongue of land, a plain with a copsey bank which 
forms the centre of the subject, strikes us as less 


whose mellowness and roundness are enhanced by 
the northern, bright, but cold sun and sharp sha- 
dows of Barnard Castle, Durham (46), which, 
accidentally, is hung next to it. Mr. Blacklock has 
evidently studied the Cumbrian climate and colour : 
—the pollard trees on the green slope under the 
Castle are closely copied from Nature. His draw- 
ing is precise,—and the chequered lights on the 
distant hills are very local.—Blea Tarn (151) is 
pleasing and true. The little lake, deep set asa 
Naiad’s eye, is full of repose. 

Three pictures—a favourite number, seemingly, 
this year with our landscape painters—are con- 
tributed also by Mr. Creswick. The Sunset Hour 
(111) is a simple subject, consisting of a dilapi- 
dated well-painted mill placed on a knoll over a 
sedgy river bay, with a bank and elegant trees. 
The general forms are somewhat lumpy, and the 
colour is uniform and tame,—but the sentiment of 





| stillness is well expressed. The Road to the Village 
(238) is treated with equal simplicity and quiet. 


interesting,—and the water brought in front as a | A chequered light plays on it,—to the left isa 
little cold. The foreground is carefully studied,— | tumble-down Hobbema barn,—while some feather- 
especially the capitals and ruined fragments of | ing trees and a peasant girl resting on a stile com- 





architecture. Figures are placed on each side of a 
deep, silent, clear pool—to the left a woman in 


local costume with her pitcher faces a bandit or | 
rustic keeper,—with both of which we could have | 


dispensed. They destroy repose,—and by giving 
a wrong scale injure the general size, which already 
had been obtained by a smaller shepherd placed 
nicely on a knoll. Nor would Claude have intro- 
duced the very large rock to the right, English in 
form and in foliage,—which our artist probably 
destined as a backbone to his picture, and to supply 
that want of vigour sometimes found fault with in 
the too soft, melting pictures of the Italian. 
Citara, in the Gulph of Salerno (500), is delightful. 
Here, Italy is treated by Stanfield himself. Peasants 
track a road by the sea-shore overhung with rock 
and creepers and emerging from a machicolated 
watch-tower; a bright ray lightens up the village 
behind, while the rugged mountain coast of Amalfi 
looms in the purple mist of an approaching thunder- 
storm or Mediterranean squall. The breakers 
and boats are touched with true local colour and 
spirit. 

Mr. Linnell likewise contributes three pictures, 
—painted with his usual richness and impasto. 
The subjects are simple rural incidents, taken at 
different periods of the year and day. They are 
conceived with close but poetic observation of 
Nature, and treated in a manner that proves this 
artist’s acquaintance with Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Murillo. When closely examined, a little 
more delicacy of touch and a finer, lighter finish- 
ing of foliage—such as Creswick gives—-might be 
desired; but much of this comparative heaviness 
disappears in the general effect, when the pictures 
are seen from the distance that the artist intended. 
Barley Harvest (400) is a favourable specimen of 


Mr. Linnell’s soft, rich colouring. The warm rick | 


which labourers are piling up, with a dark clump of 
trees, are opposed to the very orb of the setting sun, 
which incarnadines the clouds, that blend as they 
melt into the purple of fast approaching twilight. 
The tints are somewhat violent in the crimson and 
leaden tones; we could wish also that Mr. Linnell 
would give to his clouds—occasionally too fleecy 
and solid—forms somewhat lighter and more float- 
ing and an atmosphere more vaporous. The forms 
of the busy harvesters tipped with colour tell up 
well,—and the general flat lines are skilfully broken 
by the sky and trees. A Timber Waggon (456) 
—the vehicle laden with mossy logs—is halted in 
a deep lane. The horses, whose colours contrast, 
stand in the natural attitudes of resting and feed- 
ing, until a group of workmen—somewhat con- 
fused—shall have moved up more felled trees. A 
round wooded hill is enlivened with gleams,—while 
the chief light is thrown on a sandy gap. The 
large tree to the left is conscientiously studied, with 
its veiny branches and variegated foliage. This 

re is painted with much warmth of glazing, 
impasto and solidity. The Sear Leaf (45) repre- 
sents men binding copse faggots in the fall of the 
year, when the trees are all but stripped. The 
sun, however, still sets warmly,—and April clouds 


hover above. The light plays about the picture :— 


plete the country scene.—No. 242 is a somewhat 
more ambitious theme. The moon rises over a 
mountain lake just as the last sunset is blushing on 
the peak of a snow-capped height, and the evening 
star peeps out of the firmament “like an eye.” A 
broad purple warmth is thrown on the shadowed 
hills, and a fresh air curls the ripples. A character 
of loneliness is strongly marked. We could have 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and with gleams and shadows playing about—with 
a covey of grouse in the foreground, identify the 
lake and moor. No. 490 brings before us a white 
forest residence in the same vale, hemmed in with 
hills of an unpleasing form,—portraits, no doubt, 
A passage of rocks is fine, and well painted. No. 
506, taken in the same locality, gives a crag 

ing over a middle distance of broken wood-clag 
heights; beyond rise a jumble of mountains, whoge 
greenish slopes are flickered with purple shadows, 
No. 571 presents a true and pleasing view of the 
Loch Dochart, Glenorchy. The sentiments 
barrenness and solitude. The lake itself might be 
the clear cold bath of Diana, —no mortal 
breaks the stillness,—the timid deer come securely 
down to the water. All the local details are 
carefully represented,— the boulder rock and 
sedges, the treeless slopes and slaty mountaing, 
Above, a cold moon hangs half formed in the quiet 
sky. Here, Mr. Lee has taken proper pains,—and 
has succeeded in all that he aimed at.—We are 
not partial to joint productions, however authorized 
by great examples in Holland and elsewhere,— 
and have always preferred the unalloyed landscapes 
of Claude, Hobbema, and Wilson to those in which 
the figures and animal life have been introduced 
by other hands. A perception of colour seldom 
entirely coincides in any two persons,—as each 
individual sees through a spectrum of his own. No 
precise standard of relative optical exactness has 
ever been settled,—and sight, like sound, is not 
easily to be defined by words. In these conjoint 





wished the water breakers had been less woolly and 


somewhat lighter,—and we consider the stones in | 


the foreground as injurious both in size, in form, 
and in position. 

Mr. Lee is more liberal in his contributions,— 
exhibiting eight pictures, in his usual manner. 
They make no pretence to warming the imagina- 
tion by poetry or winning the eye by colour. 
These literal transcripts of common English nature 
are generally painted with much truth, and no 
affectation. Since the days of Horace it has been 
difficult to express the common-place with pro- 
priety, either with pen or with pencil,—and in 
these pastoral representations and prosaic occur- 
rences we here and there trace carelessness of hand 
and poverty of mind. An Avenue at Althorpe, 


Northamptonshire (7) is the repetition of this | 


artist’s former well-known Devonian subjects. 
Here we have the same line of road and the same 
rows of trees,—the usual black horse contrasts 
with a white one,—and the same gleams fall on 
| the same green hills. The heap of raw barked 
logs to the left are anything but satisfactory in 
form, tone or detail. Evening in the Meadows 
(80)—a joint production of Messrs. Lee and 
| Cooper—is painted with more of a Berghem tone, 
and with richer browns and greater pains-taking. 
|The broken foreground and palings, the shady 
pool, the ruminating brown Devons, are such as 
are to be seen every day near Crediton or Exeter, 
—bucolic and unpretending, it is true. The Road 
across the Common (135), by Mr. Lee alone, offers 
another group of trees with gnarled stems and 
trunks,—more sheep feed on sunny fields,—and 
another black horse and another white one enjoy 
the cool pellucid pool in the foreground. The in- 
terest of the subject lies in the truth with which 
the homely nature is depicted. Mountain Scenery 
with Cattle (302), another joint production of 
Messrs. Lee and Cooper, exhibits their weak 
points rather than their strength. It is cold, care- 
less and commonplace. A wooded knoll rises in 
front above a lake; a range of hills slope down to 
the centre point, repeating over and over very 
ordinary forms. The best point is a p to 
the left with cattle, which emerge from a clump of 
trees, and come down to the very edge of the 
water. This joint picture on a large scale contains 
a dispr It is thin, 


oportionate amount of result. 
diminutive, and hastily painted. What is worth 
doing at all should be done as well as possible. On 
the whole, we prefer Mr. Lee when single-handed. 
Looking down Glenorchy (423) is painted on a 
smaller canvas and has larger interest. This 
faithful transcript of our mountain nature is full 
of daylight. The green vale, purple hill and heath, 
the chequered sky—here bright, there cloudy, 





performances there is generally a something want- 
ing to perfect unity ofconception, touch, and tone, 
—a want that jars even where the theme of the 
| duett is pitched on the lowest scale — where 
| beasts are made principals and man is degraded to 
an accessory. No pastoral simplicity, no fidelity 
of transcript can redeem the bucolic bathos. We 
| goon tire of ‘‘ cows in ditches.” Mr. Sidney 
| Cooper—who never has failed on the score of over- 
refinement—has lent but feeble aid to Mr. Lee,— 
| and we prefer him also when alone. A Grazier’s 
Place in the Marshes (343), painted with Cuyp in 
| his mind’s eye, is among his best works. 

Mr. Abraham Cooper does not increase in 
| force with advancing years. On this occasion 
| he repeats his well-known Marston Moor rout and 
personal encounters. Thus, in Nos, 44 and 156, 
| the red-coated cavaliers of Charles succumb to the 
| buff-jacketed ironsides of Cromwell. No. 91 isthe 
| 


portrait of a grey horse with a flat shed,—No. 98, 
| the portrait of a black ditto, without the shed. 
| Such things, however pleasing to fox-hunters, 
| dragoons, and owners, adorn the mess-room better 
| than the Academy. Nor did either the wit or the 
art of Startling Intelligence (104) strike us. Surely 
the wiry head of a Scotch terrier yeading an ad- 
vertisement of a “Dog lost,” with a pipe in its 
mouth, is more suited for the kennel than for the 
gallery. The Butcher Boy (355) is an adequate 
transcript of humanity raised one step above the 
animal. No. 152 is also in the slaughtering line— 
“The Arabs surrounded and fiercely assaulted the 
caravan, and killed the attendants, not sparing ome 
of them.” A blue heaven, with a roll of long heavy 
verdigris clouds, hangs over as dreary a desert,— 
in which a struggle takes place between the ma- 
rauders and the passengers. Thecamels are hideous, 
—and a black slave is true to deformity. The 
subject is treated exactly as Edthen and Horace 
Vernet would not have treated it,—with pen or 
with pencil. , 

To pass on to pictures in which man takes his 
proper precedence.—The Parting of Lord and Lady 
Russell, in 1683 (14), by Mr. C. Lucy, arrests de 
served attention from the feeling thrown into the 
treatment of this real tragedy of high life. 1 
artist, fully imbued with the history of our Civil 
Wars, Commonwealth, and troubled after-times, 
has dealt with the marked incidents with great 
pathos and simplicity. In this large specimen, the 
scene is laid in the cell of the noble sufferer,—and 
the moment chosen is, when the wife, soon t 
be a widow, looks her last farewell ere she de 
parts. The interest is concentrated in these two 
principal figures,—every accessory is kept dow 
and subordinate in colour and importance. 
chair, a table with the consecrated elements, and 
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3 Bible—a clergyman (Dr. Burnet), half seen, and 
turned aside in the recess of a window—these are 
The human inmates of the bare dungeon fur- 
nish subject and sadness sufficient. Lord Russell, 
in black, and somewhat after the burgo- 
master costume so well painted by Van Helst, is 
geen in profile, and clenches his wife’s hand with 
poth his own “ which soon must be cold.” She is 
about to leave him in silent agony, and holds— 
odic action in her arm—the half-opened door 
which when she passes, she shall neverlook upon him 
more. Her head is uncovered, her countenance 
wan and worn, her eyes tearless but deep set in dark 
aircles, expressive of mental and physical suffering. 
Her crimson silk and somewhat gaudy drapery is 
opposed to the mournful garb of her lord, and re- 
lieves the general sombreness of the prison.—In 
No. 527 Mr. Lucy represents a scene of humbler 
pat touching interest from Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Dora.’ 
The obdurate father, clad in yeoman attire, is 
seated at his untasted meal. His appetite is gone. 
A plucked flower fades at his feet. A young 
woman in black, to whose apron the child clings, 
ds the cause of one who hides her face behind. 
-- interior and furniture are carefully painted. 
A picture of a prodigal son tells the story,—and 
the bright sun in the farm-yard outside contrasts 
with the cheerless interior. 
Mr. Lucy’s larger picture is enhanced in 
truthfulness and treatment by the bed of peonies, 
pies in corn, beside it— The Battle of 
ioe (13), by Mr. Jones. The parti-coloured 
Beloochee crowds, the camels, the elephants, 
the turbans, &c. convey a sufficient idea of the 
multitudinous Xerxes’ armies of India, and of 
the pomp and circumstance of Oriental cam- 
paigning,—but the stern reality and tug of war 
are wanting. The idea of a review, a parade, or 
a sham fight is suggested—which General Napier 
composedly directs from a knoll in full sight, and 
within half-pistol range of the enemy, where he 
could not have escaped five minutes. The picture 
has a Watteauish effect,—such is the lack of smoke 
and of “‘ villanous saltpetre.” Assuredly Mr. Jones, 
with all his military antecedents and predilections, 
has over-dressed and over-pipeclayed hiscombatants. 
No lips are begrimed with cartridge—no uniform 
stained by wounds, weather, wear andtear. The pic- 
tureisfeebly handled, withuncertain touch and with- 
out self-confidence. No drummer boy in Mr. Jones's 
studio aroused martial energy with spirit-stirring 
tattoo, as is said to be the case with Horace Ver- 
net, “le peintre grénadier de France,” when he is 
dashing off his battle-pieces. We fancy that Sir 
Charles Napier did not fight as Mr. Jones has 
painted him, although according to the catalogue 
“the documents relative to the operations were 
supplied by the general himself.”—The reading of 
this, that and the other long explanatory parti- 
culars affords constant occupation and gratifica- 
tion to daily spectators,—who thus comprehend 
many subjects, and compare the text with the 
representation. Strictly speaking, this literary 
assistance partakes of the character of the labels 
and inscriptions of medizval and imperfect Art,— 
and, as a picture should tell its own story, may not 
be quite legitimate. Custom, however, has sanc- 
tioned the poetical quotations and prosaic narra- 
tives with which these dry catalogues are larded, 
~—and the usage may be pardoned in consideration 
ofthe amount of useful and entertaining knowledge 
afforded to the many, who can only sympathize with 
what they understand. 

There is, however, no necessity for explanation 
nor any difficulty in understanding A School Play- 
Ground (60), by Mr. Webster. Here there is no mis- 
take in jollity let loose, or in the mimic war of foot- 
balland pegtops. Had the artist been head master of 
Eton, he could not have more thoroughly studied 
and mastered the happiness of boyhood when tasks 
are over and play-time is come. Here we see the 
real business and intense occupation of bold merry 
youngsters to whom taxes and cares are yet un- 

n—who are sons, not fathers—whose merry 
arts, undamaged constitutions, digestions and 
are indifferent to the wet or dry, the heat or 

Mr. Webster in his clear touches, finish 

and fidelity rivals the Dutch school,—just substi- 
tuting boys for boors, sport and frolic for coarseness 





and vulgarity. The deserted old school is seen at 
the end of an avenue through which the chequered 
daylight plays. The centre is filled with the rush, 
the “‘ hot,” fierce football struggle, with fists and 
feet, kicks and blows, shins and highlows. More 
in the foreground the battle of the pegtops is 
waged. A gentle aristocratic lad is contrasted with 
a scion of the rougher mesocracy who meditates 
the destruction of spinning box. All the mysteries 
and anxieties of the craft are depicted in the little 
groups;—all are boys, but varied in costume and in 
expression. Aside, a mother kisses her son escaped 
from the scuffle,—which his father rather regrets. 
The hardiest mariners are formed in the roughest 
seas,—and the school, a miniature world, rubs out 
the petticoat and the nursery. Marbles—‘‘taws 
and alleys’”—apple-dealing with the old woman— 
balance the other side, on whicha studious youth— 
book in hand—looks somewhat wistfully. The nice 
little daughter of the Goody contrasts in sex and in 
colour. One person we miss, to whom this holiday 
is greatest,—the pale over-worked usher.—No. 153 
is another of Mr. Webster's telling pictures, which 
come home at once to every spectator, learned or 
unlearned. ‘A Letter from the Colonies’ exhibits 
a family group. <A father, mother and daughter 
are assembled in a humble room—quiet, clean 
and tidy; a rustic post-deliverer hands in a 
letter, evidently from distant parts — as we 
gather from the heavy postage which is reluc- 
tantly counted out of her bag by the thrifty 
housewife. Her cheery good man, sitting opposite, 
is examining the writing at arm’s length,—for his 
eyesight begins to fail, and his spectacles are on 
the table near his Bible. Meanwhile, the buxom 
brisk daughter, looking over him, has guessed the 
writer—an absent brother, a cousin, or may be a 
lover. The subject is quietly and cleverly worked 
out. The ages, sexes, and occupations are well 
contrasted, and the colours are artistically balanced. 
—In No. 597, Mr. Webster presents us with two 
auburn-haired sisters playing with their spaniel in 
a field near the sea and a wood. Without having 
particular claims to beauty, they are quiet, nice 
girls. The texture, tone, and material of the muslin 
are marvellously painted. 

Of the foreign contributors, Mr. Winterhalter is 
decidedly entitled to the prize for his Florinde (285). 
Here, a little explanation might have been useful. 
Spanish students and readers of the Romancero 
will be somewhat surprised to learn that this 
Frenchified Mademoiselle Florinde, attended by a 
bevy of nine beauties, grouped in a forest, and half 
naked, over astill glassy pool, is the Florinda—the 
La Cava—whose fatal charms led to the downfall of 
Roderick, the last of the Goths. If ballads are to 
be believed, Roderick beheld from his rock-built 
castle the fair maiden in her solitary Moorish bath, 
on the banks of the treeless turbid Tagus at Toledo. 
In the representation before us, the crowned 
monarch peeps out of a verdurous gap on the queen 
of beauty, who is distinguishable by an armlet. 
Mr. Winterhalter, the countryman of Depping, 
Herder and Huber, so learned in Hispano lore, 
has been led astray by the judgment of Paris, 
where this picture was conceived and painted,— 
in the city of M. Thiers and of Lamartine, 
where historical verities are held cheap when 
pitted against effect, and are only pitied, tant 
pis pour les faits. This subject treads on tender 
ground. It is difficult to avoid outstepping the 
modesty of nature when so much female beauty of 
form and nudity are dealt with. Here, however, 
the Miltonic purity of the artist’s mind has elevated 
the exponent. It is a picture of very great merit ; 
the models are elegant, and drawn with learned and 
decided outline,—the forms are fascinating without 
being improperly suggestive,—the faces are charm- 
ing, with much beauty of feature, and somewhat 
sister-like in family likeness. The colouring is gay, 
—every possible tint is enlisted in the rich dra- 
peries. They are varied as the artist’s palette. A 
warm light plays about everywhere ; and the flesh 
glows,—although wanting in the nature of Etty 
and of our English painters, and rather such as 
French artists admire and aim at. The picture 
has been pronounced hard and teaboardy—and 
akin to the snuff-box painting of Stobwasser. The 
accidental hanging of the pictures near it produces 





some chromatic dislocation. On each side are placed 
two full-length portraits of ladies in white dresses, 
—WNo. 277, by Mr. J. Sant, is an arch and playful 
girl in a conservatory, with a a 
draperies well and distinctly painted. 

site, No. 290, is the portrait of Viscowntess Hood, 
by Mr. W. Boxall. It also is in white. The land- 
scape and costume are a little uncertain,—but the 
head is effective, and truly English. 

Directly above ‘Florinde’ is placed The Magdalen 
(286), by Mr. H. W. Phillips. This is a solemn 
subject, and seriously and thoughtfully treated. The 
desolate penitent—not macerated, however— is 
half-clad in sackcloth, and crouches alone ona dark 
grey rock overlooking a gulph and the Hill of Cal- 
vary, where a single gleam lights up the Cross, 
The general tone is subdued, and a bluish green 
is perhaps over prevalent; — but the sentiment 
aimed at and obtained is ascetic, and is based on 
a study of the devotional Spanish school—especially 


of Zurbaran. 





Architectural Drawings. 

The restoration of architectural drawings to 
their wonted locality is attended with circumstances 
which betoken more of grudging concession than 
of graciousness. In the first place, the room hitherto 
especially designated the ‘‘ Architectural Room,” 
—indicating it as the property of architectural ex- 
hibitors, others being looked on as intruders there 
—is now termed the “‘ North Room.” This change 
of name for the apartment itself is but a trifle,— 
still it helps to mark the feeling of the Academy 
towards one of the arts which it professes to foster 
withinits bosom. Of that same North Room exactly 
one-half is now appropriated to oil paintings. Even 
to that fact we would not very particularly have 
objected if the partition of space had been differ- 
ently managed, by assigning the upper half of the 
walls to the pictures. Then, if there be no objection 
to putting pictures generally along with architec- 
tural drawings, still less should there be to asso- 
ciating those productions of the former class which 
are architectural subjects with architectural draw- 
ings. Nor do we understand why of two views 
perhaps of the same building one shall be regarded 
as belonging to a higher branch of Art merely 
because it happens to be executed in oil instead of 
water colours, while the other, even if it be the 
more artistic and the more truthful work, shall 
be coldly commended as merely a drawing. 

The four members who now represent Architec- 
ture in the ranks of the Academicians we must call 
either apathetic or treacherous to the cause of 
which they have charge. Not only do they con- 
tribute nothing to the Exhibition themselves, but 
they suffer every slight and indignity to be put 
upon such of their fraternity as do. They have 
now surrendered up—quietly, for all that appears 
—one half of the line to the oil painters,—aye, 
exactly a moiety of that exceedingly limited space 
on the walls within which alone architectural 
drawings can be seen as they ought to be. 

One fault is repeated every year by the 
Academy—the preposterous one of hanging up 
architectural drawings where they cannot possi- 
bly be inspected. Speaking within bounds, not 
above one-third of the subjects of the kind whose 
titles are in the Catalogue of the present season 
can be seen so as to be at all understood. In one 
place there are no fewer than eight rows of frames 
reaching from floor to ceiling,—the smallest being 
selected for the lower and the uppermost ranks. As 
far as this portion of the collection is con 
the Catalogue is little better than a bill of fare to 
a Barmecide’s feast. Of the majority of the subjects 
there named any examination is utterly out of 
the question. Many are not even to be found out 
at all. In more than a single instance, about ten 
consecutive numbers in the Catalogue refer to 
what are invisibles on the walls, their frames 
and glasses excepted; and among these were 
some with which we were desirous of becoming 
better acquainted—though it may be, that we have 
lost little by not doing so. We wanted to see, for 
instance, the Jdea of Improved Dwellings for Clerks, 
Professional Men of Moderate Means, é&c., (1202) : 
—also, Mr. Vose Pickett’s Combination of Types 
in his System of Iron Architecture (1206). 
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must be a curiosity if it at all resembles his design 
for the Army and Navy Club House. 

Of the comparatively few designs here that can 
be properly viewed, there are = fewer that are 
striking for their originality or for any other merit. 
This is the less to be wondered at because most of 
those who have hitherto been the ablest contribu- 
tors to this department are this season absentees, 
—some perhaps in consequence of having sent their 
designs to the Architectural Exhibition. We recog- 
nize, however, one drawing which, notwithstanding 
its having been pre-exhibited in the latter place, 
has found its way into the Academy. ; 

Ifour general remarks have extended to a tedious 
length, it is because we have scarcely anything else 
to say. The truth is, that an exhibition such as 
that to which the architectural collection in the 
Royal Academy is now reduced scarcely invites, 
or justifies, deliberate criticism. We confine our- 
selves therefore to expressing a hope that archi- 
tects will, now that they are all but actually expelled 
from the Academy, withdraw from it, one and all, 
and give their hearty and undivided support to the 
Architectural Exhibition. Oil and water do not, 
it seems, coalesce amicably at the Royal Academy, 
—which piques itself, as the Westminster Review has 
observed, on being pre-eminently unctuous. In 
the opinion of the Academy, it would seem as if 
Art were concentrated in oil. 





NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

LET us now speak of the landscape portion of 
this Exhibition. Among those who have the most 
largely and successfully contributed to it is Mr. 
Davidson. With some modifications, the com- 
ments on Mr. Haghe offered a fortnight since 
would serve for praise and protest as regards this 
clever artist. At the very antipodes to Sir George 
Beaumont, with whom a “brown tree” was a 
necessary ingredient in every landscape, Mr. Da- 
vidson has successfully grappled with the monoto- 
nous and profuse verdure of July, and has given 
us landscapes almost as monochromatic as if the 
emerald had fitted out his palette. It is true that 
this dexterous management of a tint till of late 
avoided is in our painter accompanied by a certain 
heaviness of style which makes us sometimes long 
to emerge from one of his close lanes on one of 
Mr. Cox’s heaths or harvest fields, where the fresh 
wind is blowing so merrily, —but this peculiarity is 
not fatal in amount. Meanwhile, we may specifi 
the landscapes numbered 5, 75, 158, 210, 224 as 
among the most pleasing of Mr. Davidson’s nu- 
merous drawings. The truth of the drawing in 
Earlwood Common (171) makes us mention it 
singly, though it is small in scale and trifling in 
subject compared with other works exhibited by 
its draftsman.—If our hint be taken in good part, 
and if ease of hand and variety of tone can be added 
to the excellent qualities of which he has already 
proved himself possessed, Mr. Davidson may rank 
far higher even than he ranks at present. 

r. Vacher’s Italian landscapes, which are 
among the ‘crown jewels” of this Exhibition, 
have the true tones of Italy,—but a trimness 
of surface and tameness of texture which seem to 
us at variance with the scenery of that land as we 
know it. There, the amount of harshness in 
Nature is nearly as large as its richness. The 
soil is arid — frequently fantastically cleft and 
coloured by volcanic influences—the trees are as 
often stern as they are smiling — such harsh, 
solemn, and muscular ‘‘sylvans” as stone pine, 
cypress, and Spanish chestnut marking the land- 
scape in profuse admixture with walnut, plane 
and elm. We are not smoothed into forgetting 
the want of turf by the clothing which vine and 
olive, though picturesque as an underwood, give 
to the hill-distance or the lake-margin. In 
the sky all is harmony and fascination: on the 
earth the contrasts are not seldom fair because 
they are forcible, nay fierce,—and in place of 
being harmonized, they are exhibited in all their 
native force by the ruinous and neglected state of 
architecture ancient and modern, and by the rude 
processes of tillage. Yet the universal humour 
in modern Italian landscape is towards Arca- 
dian smoothness and suffusion, and among those 
who adopt and carry it out Mr. Vacher is a 


happy adept. His Italian Afternoon (115), and 

et more his scene from the Riviera de Levante 
(180), will fully bear out our assertion, His Sici- 
lian Morning, again, (235) is attractive in right of 
its subject, to which the architecture of the build- 
ing gives an Oriental aspect. How various is the 
glory of the South! The characteristic drawing 
in question recalled to us, by the force of contrast, 
other buildings by the Mediterranean : such, for in- 
stance, as the grim, square, almost Cyclopean watch- 
towers, and the ancient stronghold of the Odescalchi 
family, betwixt Civits Vecchia and the Eternal 
City which so arrest the pilgrim’s fancy even though 
his heart is set on Rome.—The large Italian land- 
scape, Pallanza on the Lago Maggiore (54), by Mr. 
J. L. Rowbotham, jun., is almost as glowing as 
Mr. Vacher’s drawing, while it is less surfeiting, 
because it is handled with less of timid richness. 
The great Italian landscape painters, such as Rosa 
and Titian (whose backgrounds justify his being 
claimed as an example) were never finical nor mo- 
notonous. 

We must not, however, loiter longer among 
readings of the picturesque nature of Italy,—but 
return to “the sweet shady side of Pall Mall” 
and its liberal display of English, Scottish and 
Welsh scenery. Apropos of shade—such shade 
“of melancholy boughs” as we find in New Forest 
and Windsor Great Park, such as gives its pecu- 
liar richness to the view from Richmond Hill,—we 


tility. Miss Steers shows her ess if 
the variety which she —«, only by 
One paragraph more is ded to commend 

delicate yet not feeble drawings of foreign towns 
by Mr. Howse :—among which At Honfleur (287) 
is one of the best,—_Mr. Hardwick’s spirited Swisg 
a Sy Aar at Unterseen (108),—and the 
rougher and more vigorous prospect of Abbeville 
(226), by Mr. J. S. Boys, in Which the coarse tex. 
ture of the drawing paper on which it is painted 
is disadvantageous to the effect, giving almost an 
air of affected ruggedness—that worst of affecta, 
tions. Our last word shall be to name one of the 
best exhibitors, Mr. J. 8. Robins. Without jn 
the slightest degree overstepping the modesty of 
water-colours, or loading his paper with those fatal 
opaque pigments which sometimes begin to perish 
and fall ere the work has been taken home to 
its possessor, his river and sea pictures have y 
nearly as much air and distance, without lightnegg 
or poverty, as the pictures in oil by our English 
Vandervelde—Mr. Cooke.—Here we must bring 
our notes to an end. 








Frive-Art Gossrp.— The testimonials of , 
nation’s gratitude to the great non-finality states. 
man, Sir Robert Peel, are beginning now to take 
those visible forms of embodiment for which that 
gratitude appealed to the Arts of the country that 
Sir Robert loved to foster, as he did all the other 
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must commend Mr. Bennett as one who ges 


ts and signs of its greatness. The first 





English forest scenery with great, and not too great 
breadth and skill. He might, perhaps, not have 
adopted his manner if Mr. Cox had not shown him 
the way,—but he has not yet been seduced by the 
command of freedom into that ‘‘ too much liberty” 
to which allusion was made a fortnight since when 
we spoke of certain subjects as treated by the elder 
water colourist. Yet a caution may be given to 
Mr. Bennett to beware of a certain monotonous 
rankness of touch in foliage noticeable in his 
less laboured landscapes, which belongs to the 
receipt-book of the drawing-master rather than to 
the sketch-book of the artist. He is excellent in 
his Distant View of Windsor (24), Glen Nevis (80), 
In Richmond Park (87), The Llugwy, N. Wales 
(120), Stream in North Wales (211),—but in other 
drawings that could be named there occur patches 
of tree-work that in their want of character and ex- 
pression approach the tapestry-worker’s type. 
With Mr. Bennett must be praised Mr. M‘Kewan 
and Mr. Collingwood. That the former has made 
good use of his time in the Principality more than 
a good half-score of drawings attest. His leaning is 
towards an occasional inkiness of tone,—vide his 
Stream from the Mountains (68), which, though 
true enough to one air effect in northern hill-coun- 
tries, makes the pictures distinguished by it unpro- 
mising and dreary. When Mr. M‘Kewan gets from 
under the cloud of this gloomy mood, he is a plea- 
sant and forcible recorder of natural things. Thus, 
we are inclined to prefer his small drawing, Wait- 
ing for a Shot, Windsor Park (223), slight though 
it be, to many of his more elaborate and larger 
productions. Of Mr. Collingwood mention was 
made in a former article, as an in-door painter of 
old rooms and furniture. He succeeds also (though 
less eminently) in other subjects,—as his drawings 
(33), (45), and other versions of buildings and 
landscapes bear agreeable testimony. 

Miss Fanny Steers is not afraid of air, or sun- 
shine, or bright colours. Heretofore we have 
met with her principally in sketches of cliff and 
sea-shore scenery ; but this year she seems to have 
taken kindly to the inland beauties of England. 
We do not recollect a landscape from a female 
hand better in style than this lady’s Leckhampton 
Church (169). The glow of sunset is over the 
whole quiet scene, without any of those yellow, or 
crimson, or azure tricks by which the holiest hour 
of the twenty-four is so often made theatrical when 
the painter attempts to deal with it. Very bright 
and truthful, too, in a tone totally different, is 
Miss Steers’s Temple Creek, Great Marlow (238). 
Here the bright blue of sky, given again in the 
lilied water, and the fullest green of Summer just 
after the gold of Spring has passed off the bough, 





have not been shrunk from. The herbage and the 
foliage are marked with as much spirit as versa- 





statue to take its place on its pedestal is that 
which Mr. Noble was commissioned to execute 
for the town of Salford. On Saturday last 
the ceremony of inauguration in the Park which 
bears the honoured name of Peel took place, in the 
presence of thousands of all classes of the people: 
—when the monument was formally handed over 
in the name of the subscribers to the co 
ration,—whose mayor accepted the trust in the 
name of his colleagues and successors with a solemn 
pledge that it should be carefully kept. This 
statue is toa great extent the tribute of what is 
emphatically called the People. It was stated, that 
upwards of nine thousand of the working classes 
subscribed their mites towards its erection in tes- 
timony of their gratitude towards Sir Robert for 
his share in cheapening the necessaries of life. In 
the last record which we possess of Sir Robert 
Peel’s sentiments and wishes he repudiated for 
himself and his family all recognition of his great 
services by such tinsel honours as statesmen in 
general so much covet ;— but these free-will offerings 
of a people’s love and respect are amongst the 
honours which he had not the right or the power, and 
would not have had the wish, to repudiate. It was 
well observed by Mr. Brotherton that such monu- 
ments can render no service to the illustrious dead, 
—their object is to teach important lessons to the 
living. —The colossal statue modelled by Mr. 
Behnes for the town of Leeds has been cast in 
bronze by Mr. Robinson of Pimlico, —who has 
introduced into the operation a change of great 
value. The plan of casting in several pieces, 
hitherto pursued, has involved—or at the least 
risked—a sacrifice to some extent of the sculptor’s 
contours and proportions. Mr. Robinson has 
succeeded by means of a new composition in making 
the casting a single act,—and Mr. Behnes’s ‘ Peel,’ 
thus reproduced, is the first and very successful 
result of his improved method.—Preparations are 
making for casting in the same foundry and by 
the same process Mr. Baily’s fine statue of the 
same statesman recently completed for the town 
of Bury in Lancashire. 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade have given notice, that they are willing to 
assist, so far as the means at their disposal permit, 
in establishing elementary drawing classes in con- 
nexion with existing schools or otherwise in various 
localities, with a view of diffusing a knowledge 0 
the elementary principles of Art among all classes 
of the public, whether artisans, manufacturers, oF 
consumers, and of preparing students for entering 
the schools of ornamental Art, heretofore known 
as Schools of Design.—Towards aiding the estab- 
lishment of such classes or schools they are willing 
—‘‘1. To appoint a competent master, and to gua- 
rantee the payment to him of a certain income for 
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a fixed period, in case the fees to be derived from 
the instruction of the scholars should not suffice 
to pay the master’s salary,—2. To lend suitable 
tal drawing copies, models, coloured ex- 
, and books,—38. To furnish samples of 
drawing materials, such as black boards, drawing- 
poards, paper, slates, chalk, pencils, &c., and to 
«ve such information as will enable the managers 
snd scholars to obtain those materials the readiest 
way,—on the following conditions: 1. That a 
committee of management be formed, either by 
rate or parochial authorities, or persons en- 
in schools of any description, or by persons 
interested in the subject, or that a responsible 
n come forward, who must engage to provide, 
Eeep clean, warm, and light a suitable room, at 
their own liability; and to give the names of not 
jess than twenty male or female scholars who will 
attend the school, if opened, for a period of not 
jess than three months, at a payment of not less 
than 6d. per week each scholar. 2. That such 
committee shall be prepared, at the request of 
their Lordships, to return the examples, &c., lent 
to them; that they will collect, and account for, 
the fees from the students, conduct and manage 
the school; provide for stated and periodical visits 
of inspection by members of the committee; be 
nsible for the attendance of the master; con- 
tribute some portion, at least, of the fees received 
towards his salary; dismiss him for incompetency 
or misconduct, reporting the same to the De- 
partment of Practical Art; engage to follow the 
course of instruction prescribed, and make an an- 
nual report on the proceedings of the school, on or 
before the 31st of October. 3. The hours of at- 
tendance and the amount of fees to be paid by the 
sholars to be regulated by the committee and the 
general superintendent of the Department of 
Practical Art, according to local circumstances.” 


Marshal Soult’s larger catalogue is now before 
uw. The gallery will be opened to public view on 
the 16th, 17th and 18th of this month,—and will 
not fail to attract many of the strangers who have 
crowded to Paris to behold the distribution of the 
re-hatched eagle of the Empire, under whose rapa- 
cious talons these superb pictures were torn from 
church and convent by the Verres of Andalusia. 
The sale by auction will commence on the 19th in 
the Rue du Sentier, No. 8 ;—when the gold of 
England will no doubt honestly —_— some 
portion of the gems that the iron of France so un- 
blushingly plundered. This long-promised Cata- 
logue raisonné will disappoint many who expected 
historical or critical information. The authors 
have quoted chiefly from M. Quillet, whose ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Peintres Espagnols’ is certainly one of 
the poorest and most contemptible of the many 
phgiarisms from the Spaniard Cean Bermudez— 
the first and best authority on the subject. In his 
pages most of these pictures will be unfortunately 
found noted ;—we say unfortunately, because the 
work was published only « few years before the 
french invasion into Spain, and thus pointed out 
to the collecting General the most valuable pictures 
td their exact localities. Hence it was that his 
intelligent Grace of Dalmatia was enabled to form 
¥ grand a gallery at such a comparatively small 
expense oftime and money. The catalogue before 
‘8 contains a description of each of the 159 pictures 
ind their sizes:—which being given in the new 
fangled métres will, except to Frenchmen, be use- 

. No information of the previous pedigree is 
given; possibly from a considerate unwillingness 
to disturb the peace of the former proprietors and 
their representatives,—or may be, to prevent un- 
pleasant revelations and reclamations. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


,MUSICAL UNION.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, Patron.— 
TWESDAY, May 18, at half-past Three, Willis’s Rooms.—Quar- 
ttt. No. 7,in G, Haydn; Duett, Op. 69, in A, Piano and 
Beethoven ; Quintett, Op. 33, E flat, Spohr ;Piano Solos, 
teuse, Chopin ; Capriceio, F sharp, minor; Op. 5, Mendelasohn. 
{ tants—Sivori, Moralt, Oury, Le Jeune,and Piatti. Piano- 
furte~Charles Halle. Sin le Tickets, Half a Guinea, to be had 
% Cramer & Co., Regent Street. Owing to the g acces- 
Sou of New Members, no Artist can be admitted without a Ticket 
Sgned by one of the Committee. J. ELLA, Director. 
Vieuxtemps will arrive the first week in June from St. Peters- 
ae Au communications for this eminent Violinist to be 
to Cramer & Co. or Mr. Ella. 


ello, 








MR. LUCAS respectfully announces that the FOURTH and 
LAST MUSICAL EVENING will take plese, a6 his Residence, 
54, Berners Street, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 19, at half- 
pt might o'clock. Programme—Quartetts, E fiat, Cherubini, and 
o. 78, Haydn; Prize Quartett, V. Lachner; Sonata, ;, and 
Quintett, Op. 29, oven. Performers—Violins, 
and Mr. Blagrove; Violas, Mr. Hilland Mr. R. Bl 
cello, Mr. Lucas; Piano, Herr Pauer and Herr 


ME Sainton 
ve; Violon- 
hachner (his 
first appearance in England).—Family and Single Tickets to be 
obtained of Messrs. Addison & Hollier, 210, Regent Street, and 
Mr. Lucas, 54, Berners Street. 


MADAME PLEYEL has the honour to announce that her 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on THURSDAY, May 20, to commence at half- 

ast Two o'clock precisely. Vocalists—Mdlle Jetty de Treffz, 

iss Dolby; M. Fedor, and Herr Staudigl. Pianoforte, 
Pleyel, who will orhem a Concerto by thoven, a Concerto by 
Mendelssohn, a Selection from Rossini’s Soirées Musicales, and a 
Grand Fantasia from Le Prophéte, by Liszt. The Orchestra will 
be on the most extensive scale, comprising the most eminent 
Performers. Leader, Mr. Willy; Conductor, Mr. F. Mori; 
Pianoforte Accompanyist, Herr Rummel. Reserved Seats, 15s. 
each; Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, may be had at all the principal Music 
Warehouses, and at Cramer, Beale & Co.’s, Kegent Street. 





EXETER HALL.—New Oratorio, DANIEL (6th Chapter), by 
George Lake, FRIDAY NEXT, May 21; also, Mendelssohn's 
Psalm 55, and Weber's Praise of Jehovah ; all first time. Vocalists 
—Misses Messent, stewart, Felton ; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Shou- 
bridge, H. Buckland, Leffler, and H. Phillips ; with Band and 
Chorus of nearly 700 Performers.—Tickets, 38., 58., and 10s. 6d., at 
Addison’s, 210, ent Street, and all Musicsellers. 





MISS KATE HICKSON, Pupil of Manuel Garcia, begs to an- 
nounce that her SOLREE MUSICALE will take place on 
FRIDAY, 2ist of May, 1852, at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, 

: he following Artistes will assist :— Madame 

EK. Garcia, Miss Ursula Barclay, Miss Stabbach, Miss Kate 
Hickson, Mr. Swift, Mr. Frank Sodda, Mr. Wrighton and Herr 
toffregan. Pianoforte, Mdile. Coulon; Harp, Mr. J. Thomas; 
Violoncello, M. de Munck ; Flute, Signor Briccialdi:—Conductor, 
Mr. Frank Mori.—Keserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Tickets, 7s. 6d. To be 
had of Miss Kate Hickson ; 72, Welbeck Street ; Cramer, Beale & 
Co.’s, 201, Regent Street. and R. Olivier, 19, Old Bond Street. 


Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ SECUND PERFORMANCE of 
CLASSICAL and MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take 
oo at the Hanover Square Rooms, on SATUKDAY MOKN- 
NG, May 22.—Reserved Tickets, Halfa Guinea; Single Ticket: 
78. To be had at Cramer's, at Chappell’s, New Bond Street, an 
of Mr. Richards, 6, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
SIGNOR GIULIO REGONDI has the honour to announce 
that he will give TWO MATINEES MUSICALES, at the New 
thoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, on SATURDAYS, 
May 22 and June 19, to commence at half-past Two o'clock pre- 
cisely. Full yy + will be shortly announced.—Tickets may 
be had at a i i Yarehouses, and of Signor 


1 the principal Music 
Giulio Regondi, 5¥, Albany Street, Regent’s Park. 











M. EMILE PRUDENT has the honour to announce that he 
will give a SECOND MORNING CONCERT, on SATURDAY, 
May 29, at Willis’s Kooms. when he will perform some New Com- 
positions for the Pianoforte. M. Prudent will be assisted by 
eminent Arti Vocal and Instrumental. Full particulars to be 
had of Messrs. Boosey, 28, Molkes-street. 





GERMAN PLAYS, 8T, JAMES’S THEATRE.—First Repre- 
sentation in England.—Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces 
that he has entered into arrangements for presenting, for the first 
time in this country, a short series (limited to Twelve Representa- 
tions) of GERMAN DRAMAS and COMED 


, namely,—Herr Emil Devrient (of the Theatre 
Royal, Dresden, the most eminent Actor of the German Stage), 
Herr Carl Grunert (of the Theatre Royal, Stut it), Herr C. 

eatre, Darmstadt), Fraulein Antonie 


ihn (of the Grand Ducal Th 
Wilhelmi (of the Theatre Royal, Dresden), Frau Stolte (of the 
Ducal Th of Brunswick), Frau von Miiller (of the Grand 


Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt), Friiulein a (from Dresden), and 
a complete Troupe, consisting of Thirty Performers.—The FIRST 
REPRESENTATION will take place on WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
ING, June 2nd, 1852, when Goethe’s Tragedy of EGMONT, with 
the Original Music of Beeth Ww prod and in which 
Herr Emil Devrient, Herr Harting, Herr C. Kiihn, Herr Wis- 
thaler, Fraulein Wilhelmi, and Frau von Miiller will have the 
honour of making their First Appearances in England.— The 
General Arrangements will be superintended by Dr. Kuenzel. 
Professor of History and Literature at the Polytechnic College of 
Darmstad Herr_Birnstill, Régisseur of the Grand Ducal 
Director of the Music, Herr A. Thomas, 

presentations will be 
Plays, ali of which will be perfectly 
ready for Performance:—FAUST, by Goethe, with the Vriginal 
Musicof Prince Radziwill and Lindpaintner; THE ROBBERS, 
by Schiller; INTRIGUE AND LOVE, by i 
CARLOS, the INFANT of SPAIN by Schiller; 
GALOTTI, by Lessing; THE DEATH OF CROMWE 
Raupach; an H Et 
JULIET, besides several modern Comedies, v 
formance will be varied. — Subscriptions will be arranged for 
Twelve Representations, the Terms of which, and Prospectuses of 
the general arrangements, may obtained at Mr. Mitchell's 
Library, 33, Old md Street, and the principal Libraries and 

usicsellers. 











Roya ITALIAN OPERA.—As surely as 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 

is there a chance in theatrical successes, which, 
when all is said and done, baffles managerial and 
critical speculation. As an instance,—‘ I] Flauto 
Magico’ which last season [Athen. Nos. 1237-8] 
excited little interest, seemed on Tuesday evening 
to hit the taste of the opera-goers. Yet there is 
nothing new tobereconciled toin the music, still less 
is the cast in any important respect strengthened. 
In 1851, as on Tuesday, Madame Castellan sang 
the part of Pamina more than once for Madame 
Grisi; and the other principal parts remained in the 
same hands as last year, with the exception of that 
bit of grotesque, Papagena, in which the absence 
of Madame Viardot Garcia was to be felt.—Mdlle. 
Zerr as the Queen of Night excited more than 
the olden wonder and applause by her little 
rococo squeaks in altissimo. These, however, 
are Mozart's fault, not hers,—and if they 





in any modern composer's airs would be visited 
with sharp reproof by the “calm and classical.” 
On Tuesday the Viennese Lady sang with greater 
effort and less certain intonation than last 
year.—Signor Mario, on the other hand, is in far 
better voice than he was a twelvemonth ago. He 
seems to follow the fashion of greater tenors before 
him,—in applying himself to the refinements of 
vocal art more sedulously than formerly in pro- 
portion as his organ has to be spared, cherished, 
and managed.—Signor Ronconi’s bird-boy is more 
inexplicably quaint aud whimsical than ever :—a 
piece of the purest, most unmeaning farce, so finely 
treated as almost to be raised into the intellectual 
significance of artistic personation. Who can ac- 
count for the redundancies and deficiencies of 
Genius? After having shown courtly grace and 
passion in combination as Chevreuse—noble de- 
meanour as Duke Alfonso and the Doge Foscari— 
after in every other character sustained by him 
making us utterly forget his want of stage presence 
by something more fascinating than bent brow or 
honeyed smile,—Signor Ronconi’s Don Giovanni—a 
character offering the greatest scope for power and 
subtlety in combination—is confessedly a disap- 
pointment :—while in ‘Il Flauto,’ out of a few 
scrawls of arabesque (as it were) he man to 
make up a ‘being of the mind” as probable and 
as individual in its way as his Figaro, Dulcamara, 
and Don Basilio are in theirs. The accessory 
Ladies and Genii sing better in tune than they 
did last year; and the opera, we repeat, was on 
Tuesday as warmly enjoyed as in 1851 it was re- 
spectfully endured. 

On Thursday, ‘ Lucia’ was given, with Mdlle. 
Zerr and Herr Ander as hero and heroine :—a cast 
unwise and unkind to the two painstaking German 
artists, as exposing them to unfavourable com- 
parisons with Italian, French, and English prede- 
cessors. The motive probably was, to introduce 
Signor Bartolini, a new baritone, of whom we shall 
speak on some future day. 

M. Gueymard is announced as having arrived, — 
being shortly about to make his first appearance 
in ‘La Juive.’— The part of Rachele, we hear, 
will be sustained by Madame Julienne. 





New Partnarmonic Socrety.—At the Fourth 
of these Concerts Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
was the great feature of the evening,—as such, 
wisely set apart, and not brought into juxta-posi- 
tion with any other music employing the same 
vast resources, as has always hitherto happened 
in London when the work has been attempted. 
Great pains had been meritoriously taken ade- 
quately to render this enormously difficult and 
magnificent composition, —and the success was 
complete as regards its last and most difficult 
portion. In this, the mass of voices by its excellent 
tone, force, and clearness gave to the finale in 
question its due effect for the first time in England. 
The soprano solo part, again, has never been so per- 
fectly sung here as it was on Wednesday by Madame 
Clara Novello;—who is in very fine voice this year, 
and who possesses the requisite command over and 
power in her upper notes, united with the unflinch- 
ing steadiness claimed by her ungrateful task. The 
other solo singers were, Miss Williams, Mr. Sims 
Reeves (who was not perfect), and Herr Staudigl. 
Few things, accordingly, have been heard in musi- 
cal man’s memory more exciting than this same last 
movement. That throughout a large part of it the 
ear was haunted by the conviction of its fearful 
difficulty and the consequent misgivings of mishap, 
is an inevitable drawback. Beethoven chose that 
it should be so; or rather disregarded such a pos- 
sible impression as so much childish objection, to 
which no poet will submit his inspirations. Re- 
specting the real wisdom and real nobility of such 
tyrannic assumption and the starts of caprice for 
which it is laid by in more than one passage of this 
choral finale, we have formerly spoken,—and to- 
day, by chance, we are called on elsewhere to 
illustrate what we conceive to be the right view of 
the entanglements and incoherences in Beethoven’s 
later and posthumous compositions. Hence, we are 
spared the need of any further disquisition on matters 
which are after all less intricate than the transcen- 
dentalists have loved to represent them, — and 
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need only return to the execution of the work at 
Exeter Hall.—The three earlier movements of the 
Symphony, though conducted with the true spirit 
intimate knowledge and affectionate reverence 
by M. Berlioz, were not played with the surpassing 
perfection promised by the concert-givers. The 
wind instruments were always feeble, not always 
sure. In the adagio, the florid violin passages 
of the variations were confused, owing to want of 
agreement among the performers. We have heard 
these preliminary portions of the work executed 
with as much spirit and expression, and more com- 
fortable precision and proportion, at the Hanover 
uare ms, and still more effectively at the 
Bonn Festival in 1845,—-though the obvious pains 
taken might have prevented our recording such a 
comparison had we not been invited to do so by 
the programme of the entertainment.—The Sym- 
jhony was most cordially received: and the per- 
rmance has assuredly established it in its right 
place in England. 





QuartTETT AssociaTiIon.—At the second con- 
cert of this Society, a new MS. Quartett by Mr. 
G. Macfarren (his third) was performed :—in cre- 
ditable fulfilment of the promises of the prospectus. 
It is to be regretted that the composition should 
not have more pleasantly justified the desire of the 
Quartett Association to do its part in producing 
works of ‘the soil ;’—but tried by any standard, 
the work isadreary one. The subjects of the four 
movements are distinct rather than distinguished. 
The conversation of the four instruments is ill pro- 
portioned, the first violin taking ‘‘a lion’s share” 
in the discourse. The harmonies lean habitually 
towards a crudity and grimness which may be in 
the book of Composition, but which in the book 
of Criticism stand as materials to be avoided 
rather than introduced as the staple vehicle of 
colouring. The delicious pain to which Beethoven 
drives us by his judicious use of discords as a last 
resource for heightening expectation becomes a 
dull ear-ache when the harsh sounds or the notes 
of preparation are promiscuously employed, and 
when in their favour such sweet and simple har- 


monies as the great masters were great enough to | 
use seem slighted as too commonplace for a | 


genius to resort to.—In point of construction, also, 
Mr. Macfarren’s Quartett is tantalizing. Both in 
its opening allegro and in its andante quasi alle- 
gretto we have codas that chill us into bewilder- 
ment, in place of exciting us up to that last point 
at which the movement must close, because inge- 
nuity can rise no higher and taste go no further. 
We are sorry that trial after trial, in every style 
and on every scale, does so little to move Mr. Mac- 
farren upward from the power of a ready writer 
to the invention of a poet or the completeness of an 
artist ;—and we fear that false praise and mistaken 
practice have established him at a level from 
which further soarings are now hardly to be ex- 

cted.—The other Quartett was Beethoven’s post- 

umous Quartett in A minor (Op. 132), admirably 
led by Mr. Cooper, our best English violinist, in right 
of tone, fire and sensibility. Regarding this work, 
the ingenious comment put forth in “the Analytical 
Programme” of Wednesday claims a word, because 
the clearing up of its only misty movement, we 
mean the adagio, was curiously missed. In place 
of the remarks concerning the Lydian mode, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macfarren, the average listener 
might have been better helped to follow and under- 
stand the movement in question by some such 
notice as this. The main theme of the adagio is a 
sacred melody or psalm tune, with short interludes 
(in the German fashion) betwixt every strain. 
When this has been once gone through, a more 
joyous and florid outbreak of melody, perfectly 
regular in form, but as entirely unallied to the first 
theme as the trio to a minuetto, is introduced. 
Next, by way of return, the sacred melody and its 
interludes are repeated, both embroidered in the 
same style so as to make it difficult for the ear, until 
apprised of the form used, to detach the melody 
from its symphonic matter. When this is under- 
stood, the whole becomes clear.—Fourthly, the 
more joyous and brisk episode is repeated ; and 
fifth! , come—for the last time—the chorale and 
its accompaniments, more elaborately decked out 


and protracted than before, bringing the adagio 
to its close. It is only by avoiding easy and per- 
ceptible clues that the advocates of formless music 
can establish Beethoven’s posthumous Quartetts 
as precedents for throwing form to the winds. 
They do so at peril of their own sagacity. The 
strangeness of these much-canvassed compositions 
lies far more in their clothing than in their form— 
and the curiosities of such clothing were mainly, 
we believe, caused by the destruction of testing 
power in the poet’s deafness, which closed his ears 
to his own music, however vividly his mind re- 
mained open. To ourselves, these Quartetts remain 
as melancholy memorials of imagination and incom- 
pleteness combined—not as models from the study 
of which a new revelation will proceed.—Of Mdlle. 
Clauss, who appeared: at this interesting concert, 
we shall speak separately. 





Mouiz. Ciauss.—This young Lady’s unpre- 
meditated performance at Mr. Ella’s Musical Union 
argued an amount of courage, self-control, me- 
mory, and preparation as significant as they are 
rare in one so young. On that occasion, however, 
it occurred tc us, that with all her power of 
execution, solidity of hand, and spirit of reading, 
there was something too much of rash strength in 
her playing :—that we are now inclined to ascribe 
to momentary excitement in one who, besides 
strength, possesses the true artist’s sensibilities. 
On Tuesday last, in the morning, Mdlle. Clauss per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s Trio in c minor, also music by 
Chopin and Scarlatti at the Quartett Coacert,—and 
in the evening (by memory) Mendelssohn's first 
Concerto at the New Philharmonic Concert :—with 
every performance rising higher in universal esti- 
mation, and establishing herself as unquestionably 
already one of the most remarkable pianists, male 
or female, of our time.—Her manner of readin 
music is alike large, intelligent, and unaffected : 
—fiery or expressive as should be, yet consistent 
with the most rapid and pearly lightness of finger 
that the most mercurial scherzo by Mendelssohn 
demands. That Mdlle. Clauss can lead too, as 
well as read, she was compelled to show under cir- 
cumstances no less nervous than her appearance 
in Exeter Hall,—since had she not been as true as 
a composer to her composer’s tempo, as decided and 
as a veteran in delivering his phrases, Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto, in place of exciting enthusiasm, 
might have come to a bad end owing to the bad 
| conduct of it by Dr. Wylde ;—who must, it would 
| seem, be put forward no matter at what risk to the 
| music abandoned to him. To illustrate the power 
of Mdlle. Clauss over her public in opposite styles, 





it should be told, that in the morning the scherzo of | 
the Trio and in the evening the slow movement of | 


the Concerto played by her were tumultuously en- 
cored. In short, the future developement of talent 
so commanding as this young Lady’s is to be 
watched with great interest. Meanwhile, supposing 
the improbability of its remaining stationary, hers 
is one of the truest, most complete, and most pro- 
mising appearances which for some seasons past 
have gladdened the world of good music. 





Princess’s.—A new piece in one act called 
‘A Lucky Friday’ has been produced here, with 


well-merited success. It is one of those French 
dramas in which the comic and the pathetic are 
united, and which depend on dialogue and charac- 
ter. Mr. Wigan supports the principal part with 
the genuine aptitude for Gallic eccentricity and the 
finish of style for which he is distinguished. Pauw 
Raimbaut is one of the most perfect of his assump- 
tions, —a living portrait which for its truth to 
nature will bear to be frequently looked at. The 
story is very touching. Paul Raimbaut is cashier 
to a commercial house,—an honest, but supersti- 
tious man, who will do no business on a Friday, 
and feels unhappy that there are fifty-two of them 
in the year. The action of the play, as the title 
imports, happens on the unlucky day,—and com- 
mences unfortunately enough. The son of Paul’s 
employer, Joe Sharpe (Mr. Meadows), is in the 
habit of “ hoaxing and selling” Paul all the day 
long. Joe contrives a fatal hoax in relation to 
a reversion to which the old man is entitled :—he 





causes a letter to be sent from Bordeaux, adver- 








tising him of his relative’s death, and his sy 
sion to the inheritance. Fortified by this assur. 
ance, Raimbaut thinks himself justified in tak; 
to save a friend from ruin, some trust money from 
a strong box, expecting to replace it in a few dayg, 
No sooner has he disposed of the sum in taking 
an acceptance, than the mischievous urchin enters 
and triumphs in the hoax which he finds to haye 
been thus completed. Raimbaut, discovering that 
he has been dishonoured—that, in fact, he hag 
‘‘stolen” where he meant only to ‘‘borrow,”—ig 
thrown into a paroxysm of anguish. Nothing cay 
be finer than the manner in which the situation jg 
interpreted by Mr. Wigan. The keen mental paj 
the subtle irritability, the approaches of insanit 
the suicidal despair— such tortures as beset the 
truly honest when betrayed into delinquency jn. 
volving the loss of honour and breach of trust— 
were depicted with a refinement and a delicacy of 
sentiment and of feeling that penetrated the speo. 
tator with the tenderest emotions. A piece of 
good fortune turns up, however. An agreement 
which the old Frenchman holds for the purchase of 
a house becomes an object of competition :—he 
sells it at a premium to the highest bidder for 
ready money,—and is thus enabled to replace the 
sum which he had abstracted.—Mr. Addison had 
in Mr. Sharpe, the principal of the firm, a curious 
character-part, which he supported with singular 
felicity : — that of a merry, heartless worldling, 
with a fatal facility for making bad puns, which he 
has always to explain,—a sort of mercantile hyena, 
gilding his knavery with a miserable jest. The 
gesture and countenance assumed by Mr. Addison 
in the delivery of each wretched joke are among 
the most comic things in our recollection, Mr, 
Meadows in the mischievous son was excellent, 
Altogether, the little piece is highly meritorious, 





THE WAGNER CASE. 

On Monday last the first act of this new drama 
was terminated by the Vice Chancellor confirming 
the former injunction which restrained Malle, 
Wagner from making her appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera. Whether some Portia disguised 
as a doctor by throwing a new light on some 


| point of law overlooked might or might not have 


melted the seal off the bond, we care not to ex. 
amine. Whichever theatre gains or loses by 
Mdlle. Wagner’s singing or silence—whether her 
past trial (or her future trials) shall tend to raise 
or depress the value of her G in her tenor stave 
and G above the line, in public or private estima 
tion,—we must regard the Vice Chancellor's deci- 
sion with satisfaction.—From the evidence furnished 
by Mdlle. Wagner's own advocate, or indicated in 
her own and her father’s letters, it appears that 
she made an engagement of which she repented 
(whether with sufficient reason or otherwise cannot 
affect the question), — profited by a fancied loophole 
to free herself from its fulfilment,—and at the v 
instant of recovering her freedom signed a seco 
and more lucrative contract in another quarter. 
It appears, too, that having at one stage of the 
business eagerly availed herself of the services ofa 
go-between, she and her friends now endeavour to 
evade the fact, and to strip his recognized interme- 
diation of the character of an authorized agency. 

Now, as we said four years ago [Ath. No. 1061}, 
when the contract-breaker was called not Joanna 
but Jenny—and, more recently still, with regard 
to the misdeeds of Miss Catharine Hayes ™ 
America,—itis the duty of straight-forward persons 
to protest against all such sharp practice where 
soever or by whomsoever it is practised, as dis 
creditable to the artist and degrading to art.—What 
may happen next let the sibyls declare; sine 
speculation less penetrating than theirs must be 
baffled when the proceedings of “ the tunefil 
choir,” quivering betwixt law and self-interest, ar 
the matters to be prophesied about. We leam, 
however, from the papers brought into court, that 
Mdlle. Wagner has been in treaty for some part 
of her congé from Berlin (present or future) with 
the management of the Grand Opéra of Paris:— 
rumour having whispered that she is the Lady 
selected by M. Meyerbeer as heroine of ‘ L’ Afr 
caine,’—when it shall please him to produce that 
opera, 
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“Musical aND Dramatic Gossir.—Mr. Bunn 
two new operas—‘Iolanthe,’ by Mr. 
in which Miss Lowe will make her 
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aking : and an 0} by Mr. H. Smart, the prin- 
y from = in the latter to be sung by Miss L. 
y day Pyne, Mr. W. Harrison, and Mr. Whitworth. 
i Among the benefit performances announced for 
‘an pext week at Drury e, we observe the revival 
to have ff of Mr. Barnett’s ‘Mountain Sylph,’ and the trans- 
ng that [| fer of Signor Biletta’s ‘White Magic’ from the 
he hag [ Haymarket Theatre. 
Ww,” —is letters from Switzerland announce that the 
ing can [jy success of Herr Ernst in Switzerland is so great, 
ation ig jf and that his engagements are in consequence so 
al pain, numerous, as to prevent him from fulfilling his in- 
sani tation of coming to London this season.—The 
set the I Morning Post announces that M. Vieuxtemps has 
ency in- [relinquished his appointments in Russia, with the 
trust— [§ intention of dividing his future residence between 
icacy of J Paris and London. ‘ : : 
he spec- We may remind all interested in English music 
viece of [that Mr. C. Horsley’s second Oratorio, ‘ Joseph,’ 
reement [™ will be performed by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
chase of [ Saciety on the evening of the 31st of this month. 
on :—he The foreign musical news of the week is small 
lder for in amount. H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe Co- 
lace the [§ bourg’s ‘Casilda’ has been produced at Brussels, 
ison had {@ without exciting any great interest.—A Cantata 
. curious ff Symphony, ‘Napoieon,’ by Herr Hasslinger, has 
singular § been recently executed at Weimar under the con- 
orldling, ff duct of its composer. ‘*The poem,” says the para- 
which he in the Guzette Musicale, includes ‘‘ the prin- 
le hyena, {§ cipal events in the life of the Emperor.” The five 
st. The team those of Napoleon—the Angel of Peace 
Addison § —the Angel of Venyeance—a Messenger—a French 
e among (General. Here is matter for Presidential patronage! 
on. . @ —AM. Haberbier, at present in Paris, is singled out 
»xcellent, [§ from among the company of new pianists as one who 
torious. cnceives himself to have a new system of finger- 
ing and treating the instrument. This his reviewer, 
in the Gazette aforesaid, questions: stating that all 
.w drama {§ M. Haberbier’s discoveries may be found in the 
onfirming | Witings of his predecessors.—Perhaps his applica- 
d Malle. @ cation of eclecticism though foreshadowed in the 
the Royal ‘Méthode des Méthodes’ of M. Fétis may be 
disguised J ww and worth considering. The Median and 
on some ™ Persian manner of edict has prevailed too largely 
not have ji this branch of instrumental music. For in- 
ot to ex. (§ stance, Chopin's originalities in the passing of one 
loses by [ finger over the other, however expedient and 
ether her [§ possible for those having long and limber hands like 
d to raise ff himself, would be only so many stumbling blocks 
nor stave fg aud needless pieces of torture to short and thick- 
te estima fj fingered players. There are pianists again, by 
llor’s deci: J whom the directions of Moscheles, to employ 
>furnished fj te thumb as pivot, cannot be carried out without 
dicated in [hours of violence, which a little mercy towards 
pears that the hand to be trained might have avoided. Even 
» repented ff ttat commonest of exercises, the practice of the 
vise chromatic scale, may and should be taught accord- 
d loophole ing to more than one formula, determined by the 
ut the v physical adaptibility of the student. A great 
dase pianoforte master, now-a-days, should be conver- 
xr quarter, {§ Sut with all the systems of fingering. A catholic 
age of the fj ptulessor ready to apply such knowledge, however, 
srvices of a ff lus never been known to us. 
deavour to ] Those who love German literature will be con- 
d interme § Sderably stirred, we apprehend, by Mr. Mitchell's 
Jagency. [§¥rertisement of twelve German dramatic repre- 
No. 1061], § *utations, to be given at his theatre during the 
not Joanna tonth of June. The plays selected are, Githe’s 
vith ‘Egmont’ (with Beethoven’s music), — ‘ Faust’ 
Hayes in (vith the music by Prince Radzivill and Lind- 
ard persons tner), — ‘ Schiller’s. ‘Robbers,’ ‘ Cabal and 
tice where * and ‘Don Carlos,’ — Lessing’s ‘Emilia 
sed, as dis fj Galotti,—Raupach’s ‘ Death of Cromwell,’—some 
urt.—What §} Kotzebue’s and other comedies,—and Shak- 
Jare; since §Peare’s ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ in 
rs must ion.—The troupe is announced as sufficient, 
the tuneful Md the list includes the names of sundry artists 
nterest, are well esteemed in Germany.—We must single out 
We lear, the leading actor, Herr Emil Devrient, as one who 
, court, that daims on English welcome,—not merely as a 
some tramatic artist highly renowned in his Fatherland, 
ature) with ~but as an accomplished man of letters.—One 
of Paris:— §""d more:— those who are unaccustomed to 
3 the Lady German theatrical representations will do well to 
of ‘L’Afn- §Mepare themselves for a style of acting in some 
produce that Fpecis as essentially different from ours, as the 











conversational finish of the French, or the fiery 
impulse of the Modenas and Lombardis of Italy.— 
This peculiar nationality, too, will shine out all the 
stronger for being seen in the strange yet not 
wholly unsympathetic light of London. 

The Scotch papers report the death of Mr. W. 
H. Murray, late of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
—whose retirement from professional life we 
chronicled in our columns not very long ago. 
“‘ After,” says the Scottish Press, “ fulfilling several 
engagements subsequent to his retirement from the 
management of the Theatre Royal, Mr. Murray 
recently took up his residence at St. Andrews, 
where he died very suddenly on Thursday morning, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. The testimony 
of respect for Mr. Murray’s character and of admi- 
ration for his professional abilities, which was paid 
on the occasion of his retirement into private life, 
sufficiently warrants us in saying that the intima- 
tion of his death will be read with general regret. 
He occupied a prominent place in our local history, 
his name and his talents having been in some degree 
associated with nearly all the celebrated Scotsmen 
whom the last half century has produced.” 

The American papers bring the tidings of the 
total destruction by fire of the National Theatre, 
at Boston, with all its contents. 





Peter Pindar.—1 doubt not that your readers generally 
will understand and appreciate, as I do, the delicacy which 
induced you to allow Mr. Jerdan’s autobiography to pass 
without criticism; but there are past as well as present 


reputations,—and I hope to be excused for offering a few | 


words of comment on the evidence which Mr. Jerdan has 
produced in proof that Peter Pindar was a great rascal, who 
lied and libelied, and taught the public to believe that 
“George the Good” was ‘a simpleton ora fool” only because 


the Government refused to avail themselves of his services, | 


or in other words to give him a bribe. 
you know, are as old as opposition. 
poses a government is, of course, only waiting to be bribed; 
and if he perseveres it is because he finds the govern- 
ment too virtuous to come up to his price. Peter, we are 
told, is only another example. Now, Peter’s reputation is 
not worth much ; he is almost and as deservedly forgotten 
as the pensioned and placed with whom these stories origi- 
nated. But the man Wolcot had some good points in his 
character—was generous though poor—a friend to many 
who were poorer than himgelf—a friend to genius, as Opie 
and his fame bear witness. The charge is old, and Peter 
recorded it in his writings— 

This vile apostate bends to Baal the knees 

So, for a little meat and guzzle 

This sneaking cur, too, takes the muzzle— 
and wrote a commentary on it, with a horsewhip, on the 
back of the pensioned propagator. The curiosity therefore 
is not in the charge, but in the proof which three-quar- 
ters of a century has brought to light. Here it is:—Peter's 
‘Squibs,’ it appears, annoyed the Monarch, or his family, 
or “his most attached and loyal servants,” and “* when 
it pleased God to visit His Majesty with the sore afflic- 
tion of wandering reason, his ministers felt a laudable 
anxiety to guard against any chance of vexation from 
the venomous pen of this modern Theristes.” It ought 
to follow from these preliminaries, that “the minis- 
ters” made immediate overtures to Theristes. Not so. 
By a curious coincidence, just at that moment Thersites 
made overtures to the ministers, which—most strange— 
they rejected. 
inconsequential story; but the narrator received an ‘‘ ex- 
planation” from ‘* the most authentic source.” “‘ Authentic 
source,” however, apologizes at starting for inaccuracies by 
an acknowledgment that his memory is imperfect.—‘* All I 
ean recollect of the point to which you refer is, that the 
gentleman in question (P.P.) proposed through a friend to 
lend his literary assistance in support of the measures of 
Government, at the time referred to, with the expectation 
of some reward for such services. He did nothing, and then 
claimed a remuneration for silence, and for not having con- 
tinued those attacks which he had been in the habit of 
making. This claim was, of course, rejected, and he took 
his line accordingly, ridiculing and slandering as before.”— 
Here again the story halts a little; for, according to 
** authentic source,” Peter did all that ‘‘ laudable anxiety” 
required or desired, and ceased to trouble either the 
monarch or his family or “‘ the attached and loyal,”—and 
he was therefore, on their own showing, unfairly deprived 
of his reward. Let us, however, soberly examine this 
“authentic” proof before we condemn the Doctor. Mr. 
Jerdan, it is said, was told by some one unnamed, and 
therefore to the public unknown, but with an acknow- 
ledged bad memory, that another, d and unk 


Such charges, as 


Every man who op- | 


This, on the face of it, seems a somewhat | 
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Homceopathy and the Homeeopaths. 


By J. STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. Feap. 8yo. cloth, 53 


Practical Remarks on Near Sight, 


AGED SIGHT, andIMPAIRED VISION. By W. WHITE 
COUPER, Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital. Seoond 
Edition. tin the press. 


On the Diseases of the Bladder 
and PROSTATE GLAND. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. By WILLIAM COULSON, Sur- 
geon to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


Hydropathy, as applied to Acute 


DISEASE. Illustrated by Cases. By T. R, ARMITAGE 
M.B. Lond., MRCS. Post 8yo. cloth, 38. 





|Lateral Curvature of the Spine: 


its Causes, Nature,and Treatment. By R. W. TAMPLIN, 
\ F.R.C.8.E., Sungeen to, and Lecturer on Deformities at, the 
Royal Orthopedic Hospital. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


| Dr. Steggall’s Medical Manual for 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, and all other Medical Boards. 
The Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, | 

This - | is om aasenfonse with the New London Phar- 
pela, an great additi 





| 
| 
|The Pathology and Treatment of 
STRICTURE of the URETHRA. By JOHN HARRISON, 


Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and for- 
merly Lecturer on Surgical Anatomy. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


On Movements. An Exposition of their 


Principles and Practice, for the Correction of the Tendencies 
to Disease in Infanev, Childhood, and Youth, and for the Cure 
of many Morbid Affections in Adults. By M. ROTH, M.D 
ul d with Enogravings on Wood. 8y¥0. 





cloth, 10a, 


On the Preservation of the Health 
of WOMEN at the CRITLCAL PERLODS of LIFE; with 
Reflections on the Physical Education of re Women. 

5 LT, M.D., Senior Physician to the ~y —y* 

pensary, and to the Paddington Dispensary for ot 

omen. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


“Ifa work be required to instruct 
over the 


which it to wateh moral 
bag to their care, the 
treatise of Dr. Tilt can be strongly recommended 
"— Edinburgh Medical J 


t 
that purpose, 





The Spine; its Curvature, and 
other DISEASES, their SYMPTOMS, TREATMENT, and 
CURE. To which are added some Remarks on y 
CHARLES VERKAL Ler! to the Hospital for the Cure 
of Distortions, Portland- 8vo. cloth, 6a 


A Compendium of Domestic Medi- 
CINE and COMPANION to the MEDICINE CHEST; 
comprising Plain Directions for the Employment of Medicines 
—Their Properties and Doses—Brief Descriptions of the Symp- 
toms and Treatment of Di Di ident Ki} 





m ous 
Auxiliaries to Medicine: the whole intended 


© 9 ome & 
cney eetepenes ev eng mariners, and travellers, 
for families resid fessi 





said to be the friend of P.P., which would remain to be 
proved, even if he were known—proposed to a third party, 
also ad and unk , that fora reward or a bribe, 
which it is admitted he never received, P. P. would do what 
we know he never did. Can proof beclearer? Let lite 
reputations look to it ; and remember what startling proofs 
may turn up unexpectedly after three-quarters of a century. 
Yours, &c. Youre Morta.iry. 








To Corresronpgnts.—G. B.—C. le M.—W. P.—received. 

H. B.—We have stated again and again under tliis head, 
that the announcement “* Received” means no more than 
that the communication to which it refers has come to band. 
The papers of this nt will not suit our columns. 

Aw O.p Susscaibse shall have an answer in a few days. 


en, master 
SUTIN SAVORY. Member of the Society of Apo 
tance. . em ie a 
heeari Fourth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 


The Water Cure in Chronic Dis- 
: a History of various Chronic Diseases of the Diggstive 

— i Loven, Limbs, and Skin, and of their Treat- 
ment by Water. By J. M. GULLY, M.D. Feap. 8vo. 2% 6d. 
“Dr. Gully has published a | and elaborate work on the 
Water Cure. which is, we think. the best treatise on the sub- 

ject which has yet appeared.”— Westminster Review. ~ 

Q evidently written by a well-edacated 

medical man. This work is rc the most scientific that we 

on Hydropathy.”— 


London; 46, Princes-street, Soho. 
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OUCE PENSEE, Remence sans Paroles, for 
the Pianoforte ; Les Djinns; Le Bonheur de Danser (Valses) ; 3 
and Canst thou, O harp (Song), a Miss Caroline O’Grady.—" These 
me may oe are written with so much taste and musical know- 
ledge as to ensure for their composer a speedy popularity.” '- Observer. 
London: Charles Jefferys, 21, Soho-square. 


M. . EMILE PRUDENT'S MUSIC.—AIl the 
i of the b Pianist are published by 
2. all. & Co, 28, Holles-street, pr ha Les Bois, Chasse (twice 
re-demanded at the Author's =, 4a.; Sonnambula, Btude de 
Concert, 4s.; Trois Ballad ; Marine tude, 28. 6d.; Une 
Féte aux Champs, 2s. 6d.; ome 4s.; La Ronde de Nuit, 38. 
e. Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-street. 


ZERNY? S SCHOOL of PRACTICAL COM- 

PoOsIT : or Gon eu TREATISE on the COMPOSI- 
TION of all Inds of MUSIC. ‘h Instrumental and Vocal, from 
the most simple eet to the yt Sonata and Symphony, an 
from the shortest Seng to the Opera, the Mass, and the Oratorio 

er with a Treatise on Instrumentation. The whole enriched 
with numerous Practical Examples, selected from the Works of 
the most classical Dompenenset every age. Translated by JOHN 
BISHOP. Three large folio volumes, 31s. each. To the Musica 
Student this Work is invaluable at every step of his progress, from 
the composition o of a simple Melody to the most highly elaborated 
Orchestral 8 

hanes 2 "Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street. 
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LARA NOVELLO.—A New Portrait of 
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DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish 9 Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 

trations of propositions are made plain for the mind 





post 8vo. price 5a. bound in c! 
PECIMENS of OLD INDIAN ” POETRY. 
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Asiatic Society, and Boden Sanskrit Scholar in the University of 
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Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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numerous I}lustrations, 12s, cloth. 


HE ELEMENTS of MEDICAL and ECO- 
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BOTANICAL SCIENCE, 
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- 400 Illustrations. 8vo. Price 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
AXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 


Comprising the Names, History, and Culture of all Plants 
known in Britain; with a full Explanation of Technical Terms, 
Crown Svo. 16s, 

*x* The Supplement, containing all the New Plants since the First 
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Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in Grossing, Forming, or 
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and execution. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. By Mrs. LOUDON. The Fifth Edi- 
tion. Price 7s. cloth. 
Edited 
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Vol. 2. De 1. 8. Trials 3 of the Heart. 
vit peeeaes | Ya Meme ocy, 
Vol. 5. The Talba. = - ‘ 


naa 3 Pa ye: works entitle her to rank .. ithe first novelists of 


= With cai dramatic skill, and generally wi 
of of painting and dialogue, which, had she w thheld * rae igend 
reely be believed to have come from a female write: ere — 
come very able scenes, where the grandeur of romance jaene alm: 
into poetry, and where pathos itself assumes a form that is noble” 
Atheneum. 





and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 


By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
NEW EDITION, 


- COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Greorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill, 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 


A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s, 6d, 


IV. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
- Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 





This day is published, the First Volu in 
clot gilt, witha Portrait of the Agther’ i Pree oe, 
from a Painting by Harlowe, and View of page L Tue 


Ato BIOGRAPSY of WILLIAM (JERDAN, 
with his Literary, Political, and Social R iniscences ang 
Correspondence, ong the ‘orty Years, as "Editor of ‘The 
Sun’ Newspaper, 181 ve, and of * The Literary Gazette,’ 18)7_ 

in connexion with 4 of the eminent persons who have been rn 
tinguished in the post half-century as Statesmen, Poets, Authors, 
en of Science, its, &e. 

mi 8 epee to complete the Work in Four or Six Volumes, tg 


ub: 
be pabtiaerhce Hall’ Virtue & Co, 25, Paternester-row. 
On May 20 will be —~ 8vo. price 108. 6d. cl 
- 5 Concludin; : Volume of oth, the Fourtn 
HE MEMOIRS of the Rev. Dr. CHALMERS, 
By his Son-in-Law, the Rev. Dr. HANNA, 


a Constable & Co.’ Edinburgh ; Hamilton. yw” & Co, 
ndon. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 

HE HISTORY of PHYSICAL ASTRo. 
NOMY, from the Pegi est to Py ig ladle of th 
teenth Century. By ROBERT rat ¢ Nine- 

“ The author is eoseuaile imbued wit io aa appreciation of 
the beautiful and sublime subject of ae studies. Portions of the 
narrative are of almost romantic interes 

Restnger Review, April. 

“Mr. Grant’ s able exposition is intensely interesting and in 

structive.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“A work capable of adorning the national literature.”—Sua, 

obert Batdw ri, Paternoster-row. 


DR. NOAD'S CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, in 8vo. price ee 6d. cloth, a New Edition, 


enlarg: 
HEMICAL MANIPULATION and 
ANALYSIS, Qualitative and Quantitative, with an Intro. 
duction on Nomenclature, Formule, and Equivalent Proportions, 
By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph. D., Lecturer on Chemistry at 


George’s Hospita 
Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row. 
The additions to this Edition, including Analytical Table, 
Index, and much other important matter, will be sold separately, 
price 48. 6¢ 6d. cloth. — 


Just published, peice | ad A. 9 a sloth the Second Edition, 


RTIS LOGICA RU 'DIMENTA, from the 
bs - Rete with Notes and Marginal References 


RY LONGUEVILLE MANSE 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's ty 
By the same Author, 8vo, cloth, price 9e, 
ROLEGOMENA LOGICA. An Inquiry into 
the Psychological Character of LOGICAL PROUESSES, 
* La Logique n’est qu’un retour de la Psychologie sur elle- meme” 


uein, 
_ Oxford : William Graham ; Whittaker & Co. London, Ke 
GREAT AMERICAN WORK ON CONSUMPTION, 
By 8. . itCu, A.M. M.D., of Sow York, 

WV ith 27 Lilustrations, } pri * 
IX DISCOURSES on the FUNCTIONS of 
the LUNGS: Causes, Prevention, and Cureof Pulmonary 
Consumption, Asthma, Diseases of the Heart, and all Female 
Complaints. This book has no equal on these subjects : thousands 
have been cured by reading and following Dr. Fitch's instructions. 

. Chandler, 66, Berners-street. 





Just published, beautifully printed in my o- with bordered 
es, gilt leaves, &c. p: . 
REAKS and. FOLLIES. “of ‘FABLEDOM. 
LITTLE LEMPRIERE. 
pune: John olivier, 59, Pall Mall; and may be had of all 
jooksell, 





Just published, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ¢ c 

HE HISTORY of the LATER ? oURITANS: 
from the Opening of the Civil War in 1642, to the Sete 

of the ne wate in 1662. By J. B. MARSDEN, M.A. 


y the same Auth 


The HISTORY’ of the EARLY PURITANS 


108. 6d. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row; avd 7. 
Hatchard, 157, Piccadilly. é 





w ready, in 1 vol. post Svo, 3s. 6d. az 
AX ALYTICAL PHYSICS, or: TRINOLOGY: 
a New Theory of Physical Science. By ROBERT FORFAR 


Now ready, 8vo. with 159 Wood Engravings, price 10s. éd. 
LECTURES on HISTOLOGY, delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. By JOHN Q 
‘Author of a Practical Treatise on the Use of the Microscopt. 


Now ready, 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. with 50 Plates, containing Portraits. 
Fiat, | Fac-similes, and View of the Fortress of Lahore, 
“THIRTY- FIVE YEARS in the EAST. A‘ 


entures, Discovery, Experiments, and Historical Sketches, » 
lating tothe Punjab and eh in connexion with Medicin‘, 


Botany, paareeecy, a3 nome % = ms Original ot ta 
Eestern ‘La gua —e By JOHN. 3 MARTIN HONIGBEKGE!. 
fate't Phy sician to the Court of Lahore. 

Iv. 


8vo. with 6 Plates, cloth boards, 7: LO 
MEMOIRS of the LITERARY po PHI 
sopyycal SOCIETY of MANCHESTER. Second Serie 


QUARTERLY JOURNALof the CHEMICAL 
SOCIETY. 4 vols. 8yo. Yeates Price of each vol. 138. 
The Quarterly Part, 3s. 


v1. 
The PASSIONS of the HUMAN SOUL. By 


CHARLES FOURIER. Translated yy the Rev. JOHN MOREL 
with Critical Notes, by H. DOHERT 


CATALOGUE of FOREIGN MEDICAL 
BOOKS, Gratis on application, or per post, 6d. 


H. Bailligre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street ; and 29°, Brosd¥* 
New York. 
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BIOGRAPHIES, BY LORD CAMPBELL. 
Now ready, Third and Revised Edition, 7 vols. 8vo. 1028. 
IVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS and 
Li xxx: KEEPERS of Lg onpes ORAL — BBOLAND. From 
Times till the Helen of Fourth. By the 
vent oi JOHN, LOKD CA PBELL ee Chief Justice 
d. 
She om the Ba 
“ng Series— From 
eS 3 vols. 8vo. 
Series— From 1689 mote the Death of Lord Thurlow. 2 vols. 
yo, 308. 
snd Series—F rom the Birth of Lord Loughborough to the Death 
Third ord Eldon. 2 vols, 8vo, 308. 


eke be obtained as follows :— 
rliest Period down to the Revolution of 


Also, by the same Author, 2 vols. 8vo. 308, 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of ENG- 
JAND. From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, with Frontispiece, price 2s. ; by post 28. 6d. 
OUR LECTURES on the ROMAN CATA- 
COMBS. 


By WILLIAM HENRY ANDERDON, M.A. 
. eee: Burns & eS Lene 17, Portman-street. 


557 
On the 31st of May will be published, price 16s. 
ODERN POETS and POETRY of SPAIN. 
y JAMES KENNEDY, Esq. 
Her Britannic Mapiy's Just p {2 the Mixed Court of Justice at 





bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
ATHARINE “SIN CLAIR; or, ‘The Adventures 


ofa Dosseatio in Search of a Good Mistress. Bya SERVANT 
OF SERVANT 


“ The interest Ties in its glimpses of domestic life in America.” 
London: published by W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 
Just published, in royal 8vo. sewed, with Plate, price 3s. 6d. ; 
or 


yy post, 48. 
NNALS of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY, 
No. IL. Conducted by JOHN GOODSIR, Professor of Aua- 
tomy in the University of Edinburgh. 
ne ae & Knox, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
ndon. 











THE HORRORS OF SLAVERY. 
Now ready, post Svo. - closely- yay pages, price 2s. 6d. cloth 
or 38. 


NCLE TOM CABIN; or, Negro Life in 


the Slave States of America. By H. B. STOWE. 
“We look upon the = of this book as providential, and 
itas the missionary God has yet sent into the field to 
ead for bis poor and opp: children R the South. Such a book 


ecessity of the age, and had to be written. We have never 
veda story vA more power, and we doubt if aay body can it 
h with dry 
tare aitions of of ‘the abo above he yh were sold in fourteen days on its 
recent appearance in the Unite 
London : Clarke & Co. ieee Booksellers, 148, Fleet-street. 





day, 38. F 
ERMAN PHRASE. Oe : a Guido to the 
Formatio 8 Composition. 
Por the use of Students = Tan _ By A. BERNA 8, Phil, 
Doc. Professor of we ~ Kiug’s College, London. 


he same Author, 
GERMAN WORD-BOOK. 38. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. Eighth Edition. 5s. 
GERMAN EXERCISES, Tenth Edit. 5s. 6d. 
GERMAN EXAMPLES. Fifth Edition. 3s. 
GERMAN READER. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 


Second Edition. 5s. 


i 





c! 

| JOHANNES J. BE! NNETY. Observationes, structuram et afi 
tates preesertim respicieutes passim 

| 


of 
| Chemistry for the very Young, by Dr. SCOF FERN, in the course 


GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition. 72. | 
SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. With 

Notes. 28. 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. With 


Notes. 28, 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


; taught by Experiment. 
cone it Articles, by Dr. NORMANDY, on the Adulteration 


| 1802—1818, legit et a THO 


ce 28. ; post free, for 28. 6d. 
RIM M? ‘3 GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
Deutsches Woérterbuch von JACOB GRIMM u. WILHELM 
‘GRIMM. Part L. A Ale 120 pp. 4to. peimend on writing paper. 
| TWO SHILLINGS. 


Part IT. will be published i in July. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LINGUISTIC 
CATALOGUE may be had gratis by post, one stamp. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Saraeete 
This day is RY TE feap. 8vo. price 5a. cl 
LOOMSBURY LEN’ LECTURES, 1852. 
—The MILLENNIAL KINGDOM; being Lectures delivered 








during Lent, 1852, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury. By Twelve Gevar- 
men 0! the Chureh of England. ‘With a Preface by the Rev. W. &. 
FREM >, M.A., Rector of Claydon, Bucks. 


bal ad Each Lecture may be had separately, price 4d. each. 
J ~— F. Shaw, 27, Southampton-row, Russell-square, and Pater- 
noster-row. 








This day is published, 
THE FOURTH AND CONCLUDING PART OF 
LANTZE JAVANICZE RARIORES, De- 
scripte Iconibusque Illustrate, ones in insula Java, annis 
AS HORSFIELD, M.D. 
racteres plurimarum elaboravit 
ni- 
adjecit KOBERTUS oo 
args omquses, with Map of the Island of Java £1 1 


plai 1 
” tendon: Wm. H.'Allen & C0, 7, Leadenhall-street. 


DUCATIONAL.—The Cuemicat Recorp 
publishes, fortnightly, a Series Lessons in Analytical 


E siccis ‘descri riptio: 


° 





of which the leading Principles of Chemical Analysis will be 
Also, in alternation with the above,a 





BLEAK HOUSE 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the Fourth Number are requested to be sent to the Publishers by the 22nd, and BILLS 


by the 24th instant, to prevent disappointment. 
11, BOUVERIE-STREET, FLEET-STREET. 





Completion of the British Museum. 





THE PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


No. 3, price Twopence, 


Contains the first of a Series of Articles on the New Buildings of the British Museum, with seven Engravings. Also, 
Canada: Past, Present, and Future (Illustration)—Medieval Art (four Engravings)—the Rookeries of London (Ilustra- 
tion} Progress of Schools of Design—the Royal Academy and the Arts; and various other Articles. 


Sixteen handsome quarto pages and fourteen Engravings. Twopence Weekly. 
; and all Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country. 


Office, 11, Bouverie-street 





THis DAY 18s PUBLISHED, 
In 1 vol. illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 7s. 6d. 


THE DAYS 


A STORY FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


By GRACE AGUILAR. 


OF BRUCE: 





Also, New Editions of the Author's other Works. 


1. 
Fourth Edition, price 6s. 6d. 


HOME INFLUENCE: 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
2. 
Second Edition, price 7s. 


IHE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE : 





A SEQUEL TO ‘HOME INFLUENCE.’ 


London: GroomBripGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





3. 
Second Edition, price 6s. 6d. 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: 


A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE, 


4, 
Second Edition, price 6s. 


THE VALE OF CEDARS: 


ASTORY OF SPAIN IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 





Longman, Brown, Green & I 
MODERN TOMBS ; gleaned from the Public 


Cemeteries of London. Measured, Drawn, and Etched by 
Fg? hd ht HAKEWILL. Introductory Essay. 30 Plates, 


1. 1s. 
“It is but justice to the author to commend it to Debite notice,” 
he Art-Journal, 
Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Next week will be published, price 9a. 
N MUNDANE MORAL GOVERNMENT. 
Demonstrating its Analogy with the System of Materiab 


Government. 
By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, 
Author of‘ The Financial a of England,’ ' The True Law of 


tion,’ &c. 
William Blackwood @ Sons, E Edinburgh and London. 








THE MINIE aos te 
This ton y publishes, 8vo. 1s, 6d., or free by post, 2s., containing 
pages of letter-press, and an Lilusteative Pia: te, 
HE. RIFLE: its Uses and Advantages in War, 
in the Volunteer Service, and in Sporting Pursuits; with 
Observations upon the Nature, the Power, and the relative Eco- 
nomy of the various kinds of Projectile Weapons. Dedicated ta 
the Metropolitan RifleClub, By LONG RANGE. 
_ London; Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


Shortly will be published, price 1s. 
RACTS on FINANCE and TRADE, sub- 
mitted to the Consideration of the Electors of the United 


Kingdom. 
By R. TORRENS, Esq. F.R.S. 
No. 1. On the Equilization of Taxation between. 
Land 


and Trade ; and On the Maintenance of a Differential Duty 
in favour of Colonial Sugar, considered as an Act of Justice to the 
Planters and as a means of suppressing Slave Cultivation. 
(f n a few days. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








yo. cloth, with Portrait, price 4s. 
ECOLLECTIONS of CURRAN and some of 
his CONTEMPORARIES, By CHARLES PHILLIPS, 
ese - Law. 
d Edition, with Portrait, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

PHILLIPS’ S$ SPEECHES. Delivered at the 

Bar and on various Public Occasions. Edited by Himself. 
London: C. Templeman, 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 


Nt] published, 8vo. in cloth, ODE ce 5e.; free by post, 5s, 6d. 
N TRUE and FALSE SPERMATORRHGA; 
with the View to the Correction of wide-spread Errors in 
relation to the Treatment end Cure of the Impuissant and Sexual 
Hypochondriacs in General. Translated from the German of Dr. 
PICKFORD, of the University of Heidelberg. 


H. Baillidre, 219, Regent-street, London; and 290, Broadway, 
New w York ( (U.S). 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work,. 


UCLI D’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
OMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
8U PPLEMENTA RY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* History of Maritime oi Inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 
“ Thisis the best yr of the piemente which has yet appeared. 
y the occasional use = algeb rai ic symbols for wre, the author 
has both shortened and the he few remarks 
on Geometrical Analese in the Appendix are of great value ; and 
the Supplomensary ag eng will be found useful both te 
ee and teachers.”. 
A neat and cheap e sdition “of ti the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the mr 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has adde 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student,and Ag 
fixed a very sensible Preface on me utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectato 
“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry, for following in the owe 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the Way of t 
work, as well as the labour < the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as ae 
for the Segnnee of their style as for the , correstnens of their rear 
soning. ngineer and Architect's 
“ Mr. Cooley heya produced an edition of ‘Buclid ‘s Elements, which 
fe . re Sena, oe t attention to the wants of 
Ts, canD: hen we add that 1 it is re- 
markable for its a = phica heatnes, hat its form is convenient 
tee eel j ustified n predicting for it an exten- 
sive  girulation ‘Dublin niversit 


4¥-- 
intreduqtery, 7 a this chition of Euclid, ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ co! me sensible and an remarks, 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schoo 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to here oe all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to ners.” 
Ca bridge Chronicle. 











It. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO PO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Suoplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand fis Students. U ale of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it co 
new Diagrams. 
ty mitt ese ieee 
and neatest manner ; so that ry work ™m: ay ust ao > 
rofesses) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Sc 
contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu: 
ake the erpes familiar with the chief properties of geo- 





ep 
plainest 
(what it 
“ The 
ues to = 


ical figures.”— in University Magazine. 
me Will be found of considerable valueas an aid to teachers of the 
athematics.”— New M M 

ps atthe propositions, ven as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette, 


111, 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


CooLerss FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements.’ with theEnunciations 


printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 





Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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“THREATENED ———a OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


N consequence of o many thousands of persons in 
nited been unable to obtai of the 
Tic s okea Bs EXH Binion CHART. — 


WieeLy bisbates Sit to — Subscribers an 
the months of 


iste 
ae . ween tis THE 16th OF MAY. aseee 
ich has undergune 8 sare visited the exhibition 


spi the amount en at the various. sotzenens, 
quantity of refreshmen 


etors of the 
the Public, in 


consumed, the names he Royal Com- 

missioners, a an account of the origin of the Palace, = its dimen- 

‘that individual in the country may possess this 

ease. vical reflex Ta rious and interesting vecaiee, & to mark the 

molition of the building, and to serve as a memento of its ex- 
istence, the Chart will orth = 

to every Subscriber and Purchaser of the Disrarcn on the day 


*x* The Dispatcu is published at 4 o'clock every Saturday 
Morni in time a the First Railway Trains leaving London, 


ete orders should eg ven to all Besevendes, in Town and 


0 Mr. R. J. Woop, No. 139, Pleet-sti 
CNR the N e News Agents will have a Copy of the Chart with every 


Dispartcu of May 16th. 


ITHERING'S "BRITISH PL PLANTS. The 


System. Price eet Shil 


Bante 8, Charterhouse- square. 


ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY 4ppoctarion, , 23, Pall Mall, jeoten— 

Every description of wil 

without share of ah Annuities and educational and mer 


age endowments gran’ 
W. BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 


acatiy blished, price Sixpence, The Prudent Man’s Alma- 
ack, by Wiumam’ Baipoers, Author of * Freehold Assurance.’"— 


London Simpkin & Marshall. 

eo the :—“ Freehold Assurance Cpahe 
a happy union of the principle < Mua Assurance and Asso- 
station, was pro) e years Mr. William Bridges... 
We have never met with a ina whic! dW ap so simple, 80 pro- 
mising, and, in every point of view, so unexceptionable 











A NEW LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, OF LIBERAL 
POLITICS, PRICE FOURPENCE, 
ed Saturday, the 15th of May. A beautiful 
Wa ee PRTLE ORIGIN of the STOCKING-LOOM, painted by 
ALFRED EL ho A.R. we and engraved on Steel by; 
Ae yes iblished at ‘One Guinea), wuss. presen! 
8, to Su’ tere, with hirteenth 


bum 
NHE ‘LONDON PAPER, and 
oa Yenaat be Mis cee. f Reet oe Rome | 
re, y 
Sireotion af of WILLIAM “JERDAN Esq. ( re Dae of the 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
Me. Ne Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
e distin timetive features of the C b t 


HE LONDON and PR 
ee OVINCIAL LAW 





ERING PLAN ERNS of Great Britain 
and. Ireland MRRANGED ACCORDING TO THE LINNEAN CAPITAL, ONR “MILLION. 
EM with Secemnditee- te illustrative Figures, The Sixth Annual General Meeting of this Society was held af 

Glossary 4 Outline of « Natural Classification By P: the Office, No. 32, New on the 14th of 
siilerery ond —_ berdeen. April, Iss, when John, Allan’ Powell Of Lincoln's Lon, Eoq,, wag 
OBLYN *S TREATISE on BOTANY; ed, his reti cos Uekeeall Giephen ‘~ bea 
compeising 4 Structure et Functions of Plants, a Glossary, | Bloxam. of Lincoln's Inn-fields, Esq., was also elected a Diredas 
and 117 Fig Price One Shilling. in the place o! ‘eacock, , upon his appoint: 
3. H BLYN’ Ss BRITISH PLANTS; com- — to —_ and eae Kirby Tw Pan of Wallingtrd 
ja an of the more Go ws yd Linnean Classification. and pot withe Balance Sheet for the year ending the 31st of Deoneaban 1851, 


with a Report from the directors, was read and unani: 
the income of Tey 


proved. pone asthe was, that 

ng a and interest on investments, and from the 
rem) ae on exis! averaging 000 assur. 
pre On ay amounted t to nearly i iiseepenend 


ing upeers of 433, 
with hat the sum = ‘after ai after discharging ana Lai 
w demands 
ernie — waa nearly Bo. respectabili : " om 
sum, W wn and | 

proprietors to the ‘vaio 2! at the capital, ae Ne a Sutin the 
rantee of the stability of t! jety, as well as of — the 
tion upon which it was tombe ae that all the aeahis 
be accum: d for a period of ten years,and that at the expiration 
of that time, viz , on the 3lst of December, 1 uw division should 
be made of 4-5ths toe the assured under po cles (with prt 
effected before the 31st of December, 1853, and of 1-5th . 
fom ge C— forming fant to the weia any unforeseen calamity, 

ng, over and above the -up ca 
40,v001. in six and which, without any any increase pial Pras a 


be e ensuing fou 
All policies effected (with LT before roty sist f December, 
1853, will be enthing to owns rticip such division. . , 
N KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary 


le 








vrables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constru: to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and eal risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 
as if the Life Premium for the. first Five years may remain 


a on approved Personal Security, 
we restri.ted in their limits of travel, as in most other 


Assur 
ed from one part of Kurope to anotherin 





Coen will be camahed 
throughout the ‘united K ingdom ; or the Publisher will send it 
direct upon the receipt of a uarter’s subscription, viz., 48 4d. 
Money orders to be ie payable to Frederick Tallis, 1, Crane- 
court, Fleet-street. For particulars see Prospectus. 





Price 3d., or 58. for 25 copies for distribution am Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-otfice order 
— sent tothe Publisher, James Mattuews, at the Office of 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. In consequence of the oo pastes 
arrangements parties = A country ee desire can 
copies sent by post ; six in addition to the *. of the 
numbers, 4 a! 4 Be my ~ ree by post. The cost of a single 


copy, free by post, is 
HE corrsene’s CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
already bee: 


Above 70,000 have 
m sold, 


Inpex oF THE ConTENTS :— 

Gentianella Planting 

Gilias Plums 
Gooseberries -olyanthus 
Grafting Potatoes 

Privet 

Pruni 

| Propagate by cut- 





fly 





[ate 

Radishes 
hanunculus 
Raspberries 
Rhubarb 
Rockets 
Roses 


Peren- 








of, for Cot- 


Rue 
Rustic Vases 


Salvias 

_ 8 
xifrage 

Scarlet 
Beans 

Seeds 

Sea Daisy or Thrif 

Seaka 


Runner 
Annuals 
















| Pavonia 
Flow- 
ers 
Daniias Cook 
ookery 
Daisies ooking- 
s-tooth Violets ae 
pre- 
paring articles for 
Ferns, as protection Stocks 
it Cookery 
Fuchsias 


Illustrated with several W oodcuts. 
Published by J. ellington-street, ° 
y . Matthews, 5, Upper W Covent: 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, 58. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 


GTRICTURE of the URETHRA: its PATHO- 
Pres fais dads grat ty eR Wi 
sate She nests of exten ~ rience La 
pom au accom 
bt 
of ite merits insuring it am extensive 


London; J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


may proce: 
somes nae without Licence, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
mares wingene ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
lntende 
Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 


Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
li to the Resident Director. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
Established in 1826. 


ndon. 
This Society is supported by asubscribed conttel of 240,0002., and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fun 
Assurances are pana ata low rate 4 ay profits, or at a in- 
ith par in the profits of the 
Reversi ve bonus averaging : 30 and 40 per cent. on the | pre- 
miums paid, w eclared in May, 1842 and 1837, on all beneficial 
policies on which | three annual premiums had been made in the 
previous December. 
A division of profits takes place every five years; and the 
adie of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them applied in augmentation of their policies, or 
in reduction of their future premiums. 
Assurers may pay their premiums either in one sum, in a given 
number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly pay- 
ments, or on the ascending or descending sc ale, 
Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
yh the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 
tuses and all further information may be obtained at the 
Offic. MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


ALFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 7, —— London. 


John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. {| Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 


Directors. 
Chairman—The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—W illiam James ian. Esq. 
¢ Ives Marmend Barker, Esq. , William James Lancaster, Esq. 
george Fred. Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
harles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
poe Gurney Fry, Lieut.-Colonel Tulloch, 
am Aavareness of every description can be effected with this 
8801 Non. 
The result of the last division of profits is shown in the following 
table, which exhibits the additions made to the sums assured under 
policies of twelve years’ alee 












































a 
| >, os 
Ss 3 TotalSum | 3532. 
Date of ssf eae Aaaition| se in- 4822. 
Assurance. Ess oa8 in 1861. | pre-| 3g aoa 
- 
te E v! ous mus. Be) i) 
Years. &. &. 8. d. 2.84 
June, 1839 . 12 5,000 | 335 19 8) 5,908 8 6 52 
” e 12 2,000 | 153 1 7 = — _ 64 
” -—. o 12 500 | 34 3 0 52 
July, 1839 .. 12 900; 6 1 1073 10 r 67 
a=. 1839 .. 12 5,000 | 284 0 5.937 65 
ra 1a_| s000!a53 4 0! sei9i710| so 
~These edditions if et with premiums paid, will 
found to range as high as 67 per cent. upon the *; wate 
Policies of a shorter duration have received ~ ——? 
amounts, J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





Pe agsone ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
aAHSUR ANCH ALD ANNUITY cOgt TEE, 
‘lars. 
CAPITAL £000. 
Witten | Butterworth Bay] 
Ly Two! ley, Esq. Chairman, 


Lewis Burroughs, Ed Lee, > 
vis Burroughs Boa a rang oma Oceley 


Major Henderson. 

Latouche, Esq. J sacar Wa Walker, E 

. h. T- : cent. I Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
Loans are granted on — and on security of Life Interests 

and Reversions, 


NDIA BRANCH. 
on Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 


of the Civil and ‘Military Ser, 
vi 
hed 
its and 





Madras, and Bombay, to 
vices, and others. Parties valli at the Office will be furn: 
Particulars, to which the attention of Paren' 
Guardians of Youths proceeding to jodie ic copestell invited, 
JOHN VB, Becretary. 








G sanetan FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, 
London. 
Thomson Hankey. ~ .> — 
Sir Walter R. Fareuber 





Henry Hulse emma, Esq. aa eee 
Jobn Dixon, E John Martin, Esq. M. a 
Francis Hart D: e, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
John Harvey, James Morris, Esq. 
John G. Hu Tomy “Esq. orman, Esq. 
George Johnstone, Esq. Henry R. Reynolds, Jun. Esq, 
J ohn Zaboushase, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
John Loch, James Tulloch, Esq. 
George Lyall, ny Vigne, Esq 

A. W. Robarts, bey , Sykes Thorn 

Lewis Loyd, Jun. Esq. 4 Jonut Henry Smith Ee 


Geo. Keys, Esq. Secretary.—Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S., Actuary, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Epetomen’, this Company now offers to future Insurers 

f the F , with inguennial ow or a Low 

r then without participation of Profits. 

he next division of Profits will be declared in June, 1955, when 
all Participating Policies which shall have subsisted at least one 
year at Christmas, 1854, will be allowed to share in the Profits. 

At the several past Divisions of Profits made by this Company, 
the Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies from One-Half the 
a amounted, on an average of the different ages, to about One 
r Cent. per Annum on the sums insured, and t total Bonuses 
bdded at the four Sep 1 Divisions a 770, 000 
FOREIGN RISKS.—The Extra Premiums required for the 
East and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northern 
parts of the United States of America, have been materially 








reduced. 
INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 
ae mee have their Lives insured at Extra Premiums. 

LOANS granted on life a to r extent of their values, 
Ee ided such policies shal effected a sufficient time ty 


ave ee each case a value not under 50/. 
ASSIG NMENTS of POLICIES—W ritten Notices of, received 
and reg Dies ed. 





RITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Directors, 

Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
William Bardgett, Esq. 149, Fenchurch-street. 

George Bevington, Beh Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 

P. P. Cockeri: adwell, and Twickenham. 

George Cohen, eae Shack Klewell 

Millis Coventry, ksq. Wh: ite Hart-court, Lombard-street. 


Jobn Drewett, q he 
us Robert er, Esq. 1, Princes-street, Bank. 
T. 38. Girdler, Esq. 7. 7. Tokenbouse-yard. 
H. L. Smale, Esq. Doctors’ Commons. 
Standing Counsel—H. Bellenden Ker, Esq. 8, Old-square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 
Solicitors— Messrs. M*Leod & Stenn ning, 13, London-street, 
Fenchurch-stree’ 
Bankers— Messrs. Dim — eo Drewett, Fowlers & Barnard, 
ornh: 

This Institution was originally established under a different 
title in Ge ear 1839, on the plan of admitting the assured to par- 
ticipate in four-fifths only of the profits, ame e Society has since 
Som bone ed su as to become a strictly “* association. 

ms pwhole of the funds and property belong t to, and are accumu: 

for, the exclusive of the 
— rofits are Seite annually —, the policy-holders, and 
applied in reduction of the current year's premium ; thus consti- 
in —. 9 <a cash nme Ln to the assured, 
t policies are granted on terms unusually favourable 
dual i. re ier ie = srnee credit is given being gr 
out of the 8, 
+ tables of rates have nm computed : one entitling the Lat 
uk ie cipate in the — after payment of five ones 
ere mer Bl the other, one = J lower, in which the pes 
wo years longer ; ‘the premium ulti 
merece by the assured 4 however. precisel. the same, whichever 
table of rates may in the first instance be selected. “am 

General Meetings of the Saombernane bald ford ofthe fait 
full and complete statements of the affairs and funds of the Society 
are submi and by whom the divisions of the profits are 


time to tim 

‘At the At Annual General Mosting, held ere Jears prema 
a dividend of 30 per cent. upon ons curren y 
awa: ite ci who fe Tequisite number of 

ments on their respective po 
= By order of Phe. ‘Board of Directors, 
E. RB, FOSTE ieesident Director. 

ANDREW F RANCIS: 

i 7 bust: 


London, May 1, 1852. 
The pritania Mu altogether 
office, ° 
tannia Life Assurance Company 
ishment 1 
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HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
Soc EStABLL potrest. . oem po 7 Aon —E. J. . J; DEBT bem jane to inform the Public thes. - . peste ingepted very 3 ray gel poner bo = Pock: 
ome oc! the size of a Walnu rm: distance ot 
advantages of with this Society ate of his oon manufacture, he has —~-* from his Agents in | from four to five aL which iy found to be fi nvaluanio 
erika character, aut the profits being divided | Switzerland a very elegant assortment of superior Watches, and | YACHTING, and to 9 SPORTS TSM E N.GENTLEM eNvand GAME. 
hi solicits an tis e nD. 3 ee. . Anewand 
enval valuation and division of profits. Watches, 8 ae — 10 geinens + Youths’ Silver | mosti — IN VENTION in TELESCOPES. ing 
segyiaaies ion of fae 9d in proportion to the premiums paid, atch guineas ; durable th - Watches, 6 guineas.—E. extraordinary powers, that at a) inches, wit extra eye- 
Ea ey pry yo paw. DENT, Watch and appointment to the Queen, | piece, will show Cginctiy Jupiter's Moons, Bat tara’ Ring, and 
satiate the actually paid by the Members are -R.H. Prince Albert, ror H.I. th he te of Russia, 61, | the Double Stars. aT 8 y superonte every other kind, and are ofall 
as nearly 08 ora ph oe me ay to the ae incurred. Strand (late 22), 33, Cockspur-stree! 34, Royal Exchange sizes for the waistcoa et, Shooting, Military purposes. 
at ‘amount of Assurances remaining in force, had increased | (clock-tower area). Opera and Rage-ceurse Glasses with wonderful powers ; raj aminute 
ile 8ist December, 1839, to 610, 750. in eri and to AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBBS ee be clearly a 10 to 12 12 miles distant.~ faval one 
matt Se atiitees Sheet, sist December, 1851 :— PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat Keys.are Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme i 8. 
“otal value of assets... £604,508 fe from the attempts of picklocks and false k they & B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Ditto ties 514,934 are very strong, not liable to get out of order, rice & opposite the York Hotel. 
Clear divisible surplus... .. .. £89,572 Fire-proot ates: and Boxes form & gl oon or mgt IMMEL'S TOILET VINEGAR (as exhibited 
Afording to 0 Policy for y for 2.0008. made in Jia. os sBe ape. of 08, on Basi books, &e from fire and thieves. C Chubb & Son, 57, St in the Fountain at the Crystal Palace) is far superior to Eau 
addition of 922 e AMUE BROWN, A joel al’s ate Caepmaaet, es, Lenten i 2 28, et ed averzest : 16, Mar- | de Cologne as a tonic and refreshing Lotion forthe Toilet or Bath ; 


ct rc Reports may be obtained from the ‘Actuary. 
DELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Estab in 1 
70, Lombard-street, City, “Donde Charing-cross, Westminster, 
on. 











ener tanh arse an 
Faller Bot. > pns.| ee emeae Tamer, Req 
As Maithew Whiting, Esq. 
D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Emanuel Goodhent. Hes. _ ie Pome, Esq. 


BONUS.—At the division of Profits , up to 3rd July, 
1947, the my added to Popes eted in ate coven —)* 
years on the “ veraged 33 on 
ee aid. Pour-fifths or Biehty per Cent. of the profits are 
mired amongst the Policy-holders. 

J in ay with wo . -y-— on conroved security. 


100 for the 
a term of life — — 




















Without; With | Without | With 
Age.| Profits. | Profits. | Age. Profits. | Profits. 
15 |£111 0} £115 0 © tise #3 6 5 
20 | 11310) 119 3] 50 | 40 9! 410 7 
so | 24 0! 210 4 @|}s1o0ls 7% 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


GOLD CHAINS BY TROY WEIGHT AND WORKMANSHIP. 


ATHERSTON & BROGDEN, MANU- 
FACTURING GOLDSMITHS, established A.D. 1798, 
having been awarded a Prize Medal for their Diamond and Enamel 
Vase, at the Great Exhibition, a re that b 
tothe numerous calls made wu they have thrown open 
nblicnt MANUFACTURER'S PRIC 3. 
ing Chains against sovereigns being o one of the 
ver practised on the public. WATHERSTON & 
DEN sell their Gold at its Bullion value ; their poets being 
made on the workm: p al which is charged wit with reference 
to the intricac ~~ or simplicity of the A general assortment 
of Jewellery, on the Prem 
Mayvractory : 16, gt Ae CovENT-GARDEN, Lonpon. 


HO’D BE WITHOUT A DRESSING- 
Ay palnees ney DONS CASE, 
iD its appointments, and of the best quality. 
ditto, mounted in solid silver, 32 108. The finest and t 
stook of Dressi ne-cases, Travelling Writ Writing-desks, Work-boxes, 
Envelope-cases, a ndon. en in exchange, or 
made as new. —85, Quad rant, Regent- orn Take notice, 85. 


NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN building or 
refitting their Mansions ave respectfully solicited to inspect 
our immense stock of Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, and 
every description of STOVES of most varied yaa te I desien, 
qiombining s my oo ged improvements,w ith FEN ‘DE 
the larg: TCHE. EN 
pars Gs, iy or without steam | apparatus, = “and other 
ing-jacks, a and general fi { first-rate 
fat adapted for the cottage or the mansion, alway aye on show. — 
EREMIA i EVANS, SON & COMPANY, 33, King William- 
street, ed bridge. — Established 1815. 


go and GLASS, LAMPS and CHANDE- 
oe a7 very extensive assortment of the newest and 

A. rns at unusually low prices, at the old-established 
house of HOMAS | PEA KCE & SON. The stock comprises every 
tasteful novelty in Dinner, Besser, Breakfast, Tea, and Toilet 
; the choicest Cut T ‘Glass, Ornamental China, 
Parian Statuettes, Bohemian Gines, Clocks for the Drawing-room 
and Dining-room ; first-class Bronzes, Candelabra, Alabaster in 
= , Figures, Vases, &c.; Urmolu and Cut Glass Chahdeliers 
th for gas, oil, “oil and candles.—Thomas Pearce & Son, 23, 


TTOUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
, LON | ay ee itr ¢ a description at 


























marked pisse— Sayeed amask Cur- 
lod. per yard ona upwards ; Ditto, - Silk and Worsted 
\ fabrich. peneap two yards wide, at &3. per yard—The best 
Cloths can be made, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. per 
The la Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 
and French Secowseens, 8 > ted either to The Cottage or 


the Mansion, fitted up, showing th 
£. fT. ARCHER, 451. Oxford-street. 


“TEAS ARE LOWER IN PRICE.” 


HILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea Mercuayrts, 
of ie ‘) RIES AN ST Peet. cITY, one 
RICE CURRENT every month, con 

THEY ADVANTAGES of the pe DON MARKETS. ne 

Coffee, and Colonial Produce, and send it post free on applica- 

a as above ; sand end Tens, Cope, —h rts to the vi of 
’ ree an. of Eng! are DOW sellin; 

Tipe, rich, rare Soucho! <4 ea at 4g. per pou va . 


T# E GORGE T; a SELF-ADJ USTING 
The tipnte WaistBAND. hi aired Sconary oS, The 


cut Front, 
even when made of the finest tony retains a perfect smooth- 
the body and back always Ltr be the same position es as placed 
halt ‘ing ; 


de of a room furnished.— 








in price 
. the half- 


‘o be had of the Inven “ey B FER, Tailor to Her 

met Prince Albert, and the Prince of Wales. 6 Suffolk-street, 

1 East, Price List, with directions for r Self-measurement, 
orwarded on, 











TTEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, A» free by contains 
Resigns on rices of upw: of One Hunprep different Bed- 
is, and also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise. 

in addition to their usual stock, a prt variety of PARISIA N 
—~ STEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 


EAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
(opposite the Chapel,) T Court-road. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL a introduced 15 years ago 
by WILLIAM 8. ye? TON, when apis lated by by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyon comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that 7 4 employed as such, either 
pF or rr lly, as by no possible test can it be distin 
silver. 








Fiddle Thread King’s 

Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
ewer! Forks. GOMER nccccece MR 2... BR .... 260, 
Dessert Forks ,, 30s. .... 54a 588. 
Dessert pe . 30a, .... 568. .... 628, 





408. 708. 75a, 

rs, Candlesticks, de. re proportionate 

prices. All kinds of ‘re-plating done by the pa‘ process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT > pLAeED. 

Fiddle. sheen. Binge. 

Table Spoons and Forks, full fms, oe on a 3 

uatise ditto end atte... o- 108. .. fis. os se. 

Tea ditto Sa... Le 128. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.—He has 
added to his Show-rooms Two were lange Gass, e8, L are devoted 
to the exclusive show of sree and and Children’s 
Cots, _ appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. Many cell — 
are quite new, and all are marked in plain figures 
portionate with those that have tended to make his cstablishutent 
the most std: Portable in thie Rag iA Gommmen Iron Bedsteads 
from 12s. 6d.; Portable — 8 138. 6d,; Patent 
ron ith ‘aevetail ints and patent ‘sacking, 
from 16s. ey = ony AT, 208. each; handsome Ornament 
Iron and Brass Beds in great variety, from 3. 5s, to 311, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN Lanes SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating) oo of the Shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL F NISHING. Ne A NGERY (in- 
cluding Cutlery, Nickel Bilver, Plated, and Japauned Wares), 
so arranged and i that p may easily and at once 
er ae selections. 
— 1-4 with Engravings sent relat. post) free. The money 
ae for every article not approv 
OXPFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 
2, New AN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, P +3 RRY" 3-PLACE. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of theteeth, and is famous for 
the hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, 
incapable of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Br ushes. 
with the durable unbleached Russiap bristles, Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the luxury of a genuine SmyrnaSponge. 
Only at METCALFE,BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 w, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words" From Metealfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 22. per box. 
NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 


From the Lancet :—“* We have seldom seen anything so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most perfect “ artificial mother” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very cleanly and durable. which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for weaning, rearing by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled —D. ELAM, 196, Oxford-street.— 

8. ; or sent by post, free, 2s. extra. Each is stamped with my 
name and address. Beware of imitations. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH—NOW 
USED IN THE ROYAL LATE DRY. —The Ladies are 
lly solicited to make a trial of the GLENFIELD 
ENT DOUBLE- REFINED POWDER STA ARCH, which, 
or oy Use, now stands UNRIVALLED. Sold Wholesale in 
London 4 Messrs. Pantin & Turner; ~w4 Hecthess ; Batty & 
Feast; Croft & Innocent; Petty, Woo Ywelv 
lates: R. Letchford & Co. ; gah Yates ee Coe "ates, Walton 
& Turner; Seven. Bland & Field, Roberts & Barber; A. 
Braden & oe 5 Hicks es ae B. Williams & Co, ; Sterry, 
Thomas Snelling} John Hynam ; John Brewer: 
and Retail, by al) Shopkeepe 

Agents wanted ; apply to MP. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 


lasgow 
endian D Depdt—Wotherspoon, Mackay & Co, 40, King William- 
reet. 


HE PATENT CESTUS, the invention of a 
Medical Man for his own Family, where it has been in use 

above fifteen years.—Its object is the preservation of the lungs and 
spine, pom pe alt the vitul organs from pressure, at the same time that 
it passing the og n that wy wed oval form so remarkable in 
all sculpture. The us is an elastic steel belt, per- 
fectly ‘tres n'y open at the as pressing stight on the sides 
alone. It may be worn with or a ‘ipped on or off 
at pleasure. DepOts—Miss Collett, 4, W = el ey Miss Olli- 
vier, 19, Dover-street, Piccadilly ; Mrs. Barnard, 124, Mount-street, 
Berkeley-square ; Mrs. Mills, 318, Kegent-street; Mrs. Newman, 
Baker-street, next to Tussaud’s ; Mr. C: Carter. 22, Ludgate hill, hill cy: 
Mrs. Clack, 12, Ladgnbe, hill, Gity .—Any correspondence from 
<tentey. post Jan be addressed to Miss Lennox, 6, Woburn- 


























a reviv! ng Perfume, a pleasant Dentifrice, and a powerful Disin- 
fectant for Apartments and Sick Rooms. Its numerous 

and matey [eorgeries render it an indispensab!e requisite in al} 
families. and 5e.—Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists ; 
and by E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street, Soho, London. 


Just published, the 30th edition, price 1d. 
RIMSTONE’S’ HISTORY # an EGYP- 
TIAN PEA, dinsopened pone others 
of the British Museum, ina Vase, presen’ ted to tl 
) Exyptian Traveller. 
Mr. Wm. Grimstone by Mr. T. in 
ing this relic of the time of the ‘Pharaohs, 844 years old. 
The poets of this pea is different to those rate country ; the 
taste is unequalled, they bell =—— greener than eS - 80 pro- 
-_ — = ted thus . ‘ it inches 





ay oy Bach 
erba 
the Snuf an ifort 


[isseronyss! Ss a FLUID MAGNESIA, 
a sSrzilent Remedy See Ac Aattiiee, Heartbu 

i Females 4 Chi’ idfen DINNING 
Chemists, 172, New ent sizes 

Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


HENRY’ 8 CALCINED MAGNESIA continues 





rn, Headach 
— sh ha is sdmirabl ada 
ty ABH the I 





to be Fibs ts with me rig se ulous care and Chemise 
by Messrs. THOS. and ) 4 2 ag we 
Manchester. It is 


pers at 4s. 6d., stamp. Me es rie fall AX dy = ae 
their various agents in the metropolis, and Y= re the Unk 
Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their 

graved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over wer the ok oF 


. by M & Tossing: 
don-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard; ewbery & 
Edwards, Thos. Butler, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Savory & Co. New 
Rond-etreet 5 + Oxtereees; and of ment of the venders of 
the Tp may, be enticated az a similar Stamp, 
HENK '8 ARO ATIC | SI PIRIT ‘OF VINEGAR the invention 
of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine preparation of that article. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the Skin and 
scr eenite, Sp OMTRNEAE, Biz ‘Skin froin all Png 
o' 
free “Freckles, a te soolerations, =, produc a healthy 








Ty, Fam 

the heat and dust of 
insects, or incidental 

its virtues have ions and extensively been ac- 

ae —Price 4s. 6d. and 88. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO, combines the 
spirituous essences and essential propertios of’ the most esteemed 
and valuable exotic Sone and plants, without ony one being in 
the ascendant. It retains its fresh and delightful odorousness for 
days. The rich aroma of this elaborately Hiaites ~ is 
gently  ennlating to the nerves, it a the h 
the system, and taken as a cooling beverage (diluted ‘with water), 
in cases of jassitude or fatigue, it is found most cordial and restora- 
tive in its effects. Gent tlemen. after smoking, by rinsing the mouth 
with a small quantity, — d it restore the breath to sweetness 
and purity.— Price 38. 6d. per bottle—Sold by A. ROWLAND & 
| hed , 0, HATTON- GARDEN, LON DON ; and by Chemists and 

Perfumers. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN GEABAN, ~ Hayp- 
court, HoLpory, Lonpon, will send, post-free m receipt o! — 
four postage-stamps, her celebrated NIOUKRENE (elegan 
qorated. 0 an lg ye three pad use), for Beoretucing the 
air 

ing off, strengthening wok hair, ood cheoking 1. t 
is also gua r+ roduce whiskers, mo Sy 
or four won. ith the utmost certainty. My, bai 
thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.”—Mr. — , Eton. 
“My hair now curls beautifully, and looks very glosey. > Miss 
Main, “I have now a full pair of whiskers. Send me another 
pot.”—Major Hutton. 


RUPIURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Every wasisty ctetnaie re Sout 














RUPTURE may be permanently cu by Dr. ER’s 
meds. 5 ann Vor used in thousands o! S _ tine abe 
in use, and licable to 


and painless 
fm ee sexes, of coer o- “Totals of trusses have n left behind 
as trophies of the success of this remedy, which Dr Barker will 
willingly give to any requiring them after a trial of it. The remedy 


is sent it free on possins of of yy b pest-oties orders or 
stamps, by Dr. Alfred Bar erpool-street, K: 
London.—At home daily from 8 fill 8 o'clock, Sundaye excepted. 





RCANA WORTH KNOWING.—Above ” 


clever Curiosities, valuable Secrets, &c., soreaeded, bs 
M. HOODIN, 2, George-place, ne ~~ on receipt of 1 
postage stamps, and a directed enve! nvaluable to families, 
invalids, and all who have spare ieee yielding many table 


ours. 


Hollow ar'’s OINTMENT and PILLS, a 
t excellent Remedy p. ABSCESSES and pup 








WUUNDS8.—Thomas Edw a urer in Portsmouth 

yard, received a severe hurt: in his thigh, ao four years back, 

a piece of timber falli: ing on him, An a formed in conse- 
quence of the injury, which defied the most eminent 8 to 
heal, and he was 

the superannuated list with a pension. pes = liberty to 3 
SF, other pemnetion, he sly gured bien that, beet) es an 
Pills, which so effectually eu: = at ee 

and tas well able to work as an if venders st of 





medicines; and at Professor Lat 
jon, 


Strand, 
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NEW WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


—@—— 


. 
TURNER and his WORKS: 


Tilustrated by Examples from his Pictures explanatory of his 
Principles of Composition, Light and Shade, and Colour. By 
JOUN BURNET, o-e BS uthor of * Practicat Hints on 
PainTiInG, ‘Rempranpt anv wis Works,’ &c. The Biogra- 
phical portion by PETER CURRINGHAM, F. BA. Demy 
4to. 11. 11s, 6d, ; Artists’ Proofs, 51. [Yow ready. 


Il. 
UNABRIDGED EDITION. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The Entire Work Unabridged. 

Containing all the matter of Dr. Webster's Uriginal Work, his 

Suagrey ere a ° the time of his death, and now thoroughly 
vised, enlarged an pimproved, by Pro! fessor 

GOODRICH. oof Yule College, with P: 

of Scriptural, Classical, and Geographical Names. 

pp. 1452. 1. lls. 6d. cloth. 


“We can have no hesitation in giving it as our opinion, that this 
is the most elaborate and successful andertaking of the kind which 


— Times. 

n Webster's work is the best and most useful Dic- 
tionary of tthe English Jengenes ever published. Every page 
attests the learning and talents, the sound judgment and nice dis- 
crimination, the great industry, profound research, and surprising 

egereranee of a theauthor. It — a — manifest improvement on 
‘odd’s Joh and t th d more words than 
that or any pounee English Dictionary hitherto published.” 





ies 


Quarto, 





Ill. 


MY LIFE and LABOURS in 


HUNGARY in the Years 1818and 1849. By ARTH URGORGEI. 
Being a Vindication from the Cha of Treachery, and a Nar- 
sadive ofthe True Causes which led to the Failure of ~~ Hun- 
garian Struggle. Crown Svo. (Shortly. 


“A book or will let loose many pens and many tongues,” 
Examiner. 
Iv. 
REVERIES of a BACHELOR; 


or, A BOOK of the HEART. By Ix. MARVEL, Author a 
* Dream Life, &. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


v. 

CLARET and OLIVES, from the 
GARONNE to the RHONE; or, NOTES SOCIAL, Plo. 
TUKESQUE and LEGENDARY BY THE W 


ANGUS B. REACH. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
“Those who have a mind to know something of the South of 


France will do well to consult this lively and agreeable volume.” 


pleasant tc read and as graphic in description as the famous 
° Bubbles from the Brunnen.’”— Britannia, 


VI. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON’S POETI- 


CAL WORKS. Now first done ite inte English. "4 
trated with nearly One Hundred Engravings by H. ~ aaa 8, 


“ This little work is rare fun.”—British Army 
“Will be relished by all who love genuine satire in a > 
guise.”"— Weekly News and Chronicle. 


Vil. 


WALKS and TALKS of an 
AMERICAN FAKMER in ENGLAND. By F. L. OLM- 
STED. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“Mr. Olmsted has a power of judicious observation and of 
equally judicious reflection upon what he sees. A specitic purpose 
in travelling not only gave him distinct objects to inquire about, 
but threw him into the way of a class of en with whom mere 
travellers do not come in contact.”—Spectator. 


VIII. 
DR. SPRING’S NEW WORK. 
The GLORY of CHRIST. [Illustrated 
p Buc Character and Mistery, and in the last Things of his 


iatorial Government. GARDINER SPRING, D.D., 
Author of * The Bible not oft an, &c. Feap. 8vo. 78. 


1x. 


LECTURES on the RESULTS of 


the GREAT EXHIBITION, Oalivered before the SOCIETY 
OF ARTS at the Suggestion of H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
Complete in One Volume, 72. 6d. clo! th 
ConTENTS. 
De ee Inaugural Lec- Patan Solly—Vegetable Sub- 
ces. 


an 
Bird ih, “De la Beche—Mining, &c. | Professor Willis—Machines. 
Protener Owen—Animal Pro: Jas. Glaisher, Esq.— Philoso- 


duc’ hical Inst; ts. 

Jacob Bell, Esq.—Chemical Pro-| R® Hensman, Esq. — Civil En- 
cesses. 

Dr. Boon! Playfair—Industrial 


ginee: 
Professor r Royle—Manufactures 
Professor Lintleg ~ Substances 
sed as Food. 


Cogs. Washington, R.N.—Life 


Davip Bogue, Fleet-street. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





NOTICE. 


COMPLETION OF THE LIVES 


OF THE 


QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


THE NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION 
of this Work, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, being 
now concluded, in & vols., price 12s. each, purchasers are advised to 
complete their sets without delay to prevent disappointment. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. bound, 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


Comprising the NARRATIVE of a THREE YEARS’ 
CAPTIVITY in JAPAN; 
With an Account of British, Commanetal Intercourse with that 
Jountry. 


y. 
By CAPT. GOLOWNIN, 

“ A work containing a fund of information relating to Japan. 
The incidents of Capt. Golownin’s captivity invest his volumes 
with a pecaliar and irresistible fascination. From his pages a re- 
markable insight is obtained into the manners and customs of the 

apanese ; and a variety of important details are given showing 
the value of opening up commercial transactions with Japan.” 





Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS, 


Published by COLBURN & CO. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


Romantic Records of Distinguished 


FAMILIES; ying: a Gens Series of Burke's * Anecdotes of 
the Aristocracy.’ 


mbes coco of Admirals Sir E. 
OWEN, SIR B. HALLOWELL CAREW, and other distin- 
guished Commanders. By Captain A. CRAW FORD, BR.N. 2 


v., Portraits, 2is. 
and Letters of Madame 


The Di 
D'ARBLAY. Vol. VII., completing the work. 10s, 6d. 


Personal Sketches of his Own 
TIMES. By Sir JONAH BARRINGTON, 3y. 21s. 


Lives of the Literary Ladies of 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. ELWOOD. 2yv., Portraits, 12s. 

The Living and the Dead. 2 v. 10s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Sid- 


DONS. 2yv. 


Private pee of Foreign 


COURTS. By the Author of * Memoirs of the Princess de 
Lamballe.’ 2 y. 12s. 


Correspondence of Baron de Grimm 


with the DUKE OF SAXE-GOTHA, the EMPRESS OF 
RUSSIA, and other oom (1753 to 179). 4 v. 21a.—The 
same in French. 7 v. 21s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR NOVELS, 


Price only 5s. per volume, bound, 
Published by COLBURN & CO. 
Time, the Avenger. By the Author 

of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM.’ 3y. 
Miss Kavanagh’s Nathalie. 3 v. 
Pulszky’s Tales of Hungary. 3v. 
Reginald Hastings. By Eliot War- 


BURTON. 3y. 


Normanby, Marquis of. The Con-|¢ 
3 Vv. 


TRAST. 
Normanby, Marquis of. Yes and 


Bulwer, Sir E. Falkland. A Tale. 


Violet, the Danseuse. 2 v. 
Anne Dysart; or, The Scotch Min- 


ISTERS DAUGHTER. 3y. 
Howitt, William. The Hall and 
By William 


the HAMLET. 2v. 
A 


adam Dorrington. 


HOWITT. 3y. 


Byron, Lord. The Vampire. 


Tale related to Dr. Pol'dori. 23, 67. 








20, ‘Great MARLBorovcn “STERET, May 15, 


THE 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FF 


LORD CASTLEREAGH?S 
LETTERS AND DESPATCHES. 
Vols, IX. and X. 
Edited by the MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY, 
Will be ready in a few days. 
2. 
Just ready, Bh y IL, with Portrait of Peter the Great, &c., price 


10s, 6d. b to be completed in 3 vols., printed uniformly 


un 
with Miss Strickland’s * Queens of England,’ 


LIVES OF 
THE SOVEREIGNS of RUSSIA, 


FROM RUICK TO NICHOLAS, 


Including a History of — sani A ae the earliest period to 
he present 


By aronaz FOWLER, Esq. 


*,* Although the Russian Empire constitutes so vast a portion 
of the globe, it isa ——— fact that there does not exist in the 
English Language work recording the leading events in its 
history from its Bo Me si to the present time,—and many of 
these events are so interesting as to resemble rather an Oriental 
Tale than a chronicle of Real Life. It appears, therefore, that 
there isa blank in our Historical Library which requires filling 
up. It has been the object of tne Author of the present volumes, 
—who has had opportunities of forming impartial views of the 
People and of the Country as they came under his own 
sonal observation,—to supply to the best of his ability the US. 
ciency in question. 


3. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 
of GLENFAWN: 
A prec NS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


——— Fierce wars, and faithful loves ; 
And Truth severe by fairy fiction dress’d. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE 
IN THE PRESS. 


4, 
CHRISTABELLE ; 
OR, ANGEL-FOOTSTEPS. 

By Mrs. ROBERT CARTWRIGHT. 


5. 
LADY GERALDINE 
SEYMOUR. 
A NOVEL. 
6. 
AUGUSTUS COURTENAY. 


By LADY ISABELLA ST. JOHN. 2 Vols. 


W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
*,* Immediate Orders should be given to prevent disappointment. 





NOW READY. 
C HEAP BOOKS, AND HOW TO GET 
THEM ; being a Reprint from the WESTMINSTER RE- 
VIEW for Arnit, 1852, of the aaaee on the ‘ COMMERCE OF 
LITERATUKE, by Joun Cuarpma 
Price 1s.; when a number is ne gen 4 will be charged as 3, 25 28 
17, 50 as 32, and 100 as 60, 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





This day is published, 


| ETTERS, by W. E. Guapsrone, M.P., Tos. 
CARLYLE, = 8. pret. q. R. = vs, Loc me “a R. Porter, 
James Witson, M.P., Row CHAMB) Ww.J x, M.P., con- 
cerning the BUOKSELLERS® cOM BINATION; together with s 
Report of the Proceedings at a Meetin; consisting chiefly of 
Authors, held May 4th, for the purpose of hesening the Removal 
of the Restrictions on the Commerce of Literature. 
Price 2d. ; 4 will be charged as 3, 25 as 17, 50 ~4 2 100 as 60. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Stran 
MERICAN BOOKS AT GREATLY Y RE- 
DUCED PRICES. The retail prices of American Books 
have hitherto been much bigher than needful in England, in con 
qeueance of ry practice of allowing a large discount to the T: 
Ma. Cuapman begs to announce that he will in future sup) iy the 
English Ly with AMERICAN BOUKS atthe COST RICE 
F IMPORTATION, St} the ADDITION ONLY OF A SM4 
REMUNER ATIVE COMMIS: . Mr. Cuapman’s SELB 
CATALOGUE of VALUA ABLE and STANDARD WORKS o 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, EDUCATION and 
ENERAL LITERATURE, may now be had Gratis on appli: 
can to Joun Cuapman, 143, Strand, London. 


NEW GERMAN BOOKS JUST IMPORTED. 
G RIMM'S DEUTSCHES WORTERBUCH, 
WF yon JACOB GRIMM und WILHELM GRIMM. Partl 
to be completed in about 36 Parts, imp. 8vo. 
GORGEI, ARTHUR, MEIN LEBEN und 
WIRKEN in UNGARN in den JAHREN 1848 und 1849. 2 vols 


8yo. 
MOMMSEN, THEOD., INSCRIPTIONES 


REGNI NEAPOLITANI LATIN A. 1 vol. folio, pp. 528. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. = 











Printed by James Howmes, of Be. 4, Hew Ormond-street, in 
ad of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-co' 
Chanvcery-lane, in the parish of St. “Andrewsin thesaid county; 
ublished by Jous Francis, of No. llington-strect,! , 
in the said county, Publisher, at ~les is nw ellington-6 -street & ee 
said: — sold Ay all E Age — 
SootLa rs. Bell & Dradfute, Edinburgh ; for Treat 
Mr. J John "Robertson, ublin —Saturday, May 15, 1652. 
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